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INSURANCE IN MEXICO 


Depreciated Paper Money Injured Value 
of Premiums Severely 


GOLD STANDARD USED NOW 


Business This Year Best Since 1913—Native 
Companies Charging Tropical Premium Rate 
By JAMes H. WASHBURN 
Before taking up the main part of the sub- 
ject of insurance in Mexico, it will be ad- 
visable to make a brief review of the eco- 
nomic condition of that country during the 

past five years. 

It is well known that prior to the downfall 
of the Madero government early in 1913, the 
general condition of business throughout the 
country was quite satisfactory. When, how- 
ever, the bombardment of the capital, the City 
of Mexico, took place early in February, 1913, 
and President Madero and his entire official 
family were deposed, the death knell of all 
lines of enterprise in that country was sounded. 
One after another industries and mines of all 
kinds were closed, plantations were neglected 
and crops allowed to go to ruin, the plow 
gave place to the sword and disintegration 
was the order of the day. The disaster was 
accentuated by the frequent deadly epidemics 
which attacked the main populous centers of 
the country. Railroad lines torn up, 
rolling stock and stations were destroyed, even 
the right of way was plowed up in some 
instances. For many months the capital city 
was cut off from rail communication with the 
outside world, and there was a time when as 
many as four changes of administration took 
place in that many weeks. 

Since the election of President Carranza in 
March of last year conditions have improved 
despite many handicaps. However, perma- 
nent betterment can scarcely be expected until 
the close of the terrible war now raging in 
Europe. 


were 


VALUE OF PapeR Money FELL 

The effect of the repeated upheavals in 
Mexico on the financial condition of the 
country may easily be judged by taking the 
average value of paper moncy, the only means 
of exchange during the height of the troubles, 
in comparison with Mexican standard money. 
Taking the month of June each year, for ex- 
ample, we have as follows: 


65% of par 
17% of par 
12% of par 


In November, 1916, the purchasing power 


of the paper money had dwindled to one and 
one-half per cent of par, or practically the 
vanishing point. On 1916, the 
Government decreed that gold should be the 
standard of value, and from that time on only 
gold and subsidiary silver have passed as the 


December 


ee 


means of exchange. 

It does not require an expert to judge the 
effect of all of the foregoing on insurance in 
general, and especially life insurance, 

It was not difficult for accident companies 
to escape loss, for they merely terminated their 
contracts at the end of the policy years and 
withdrew entirely. With life insurance, how- 
ever, the story was different. These contracts 
covered long periods of years, and there was 
no way to avoid the acceptance of paper money 
which the companies were forced to take. The 
situation was rendered infinitely more diffi- 
cult by the fact that each incoming adminis- 
tration decreed that the paper money of that 
next preceding was worthless. Business under 
these circumstances was verily like a Chinese 
puzzle, and the best lawyers in Christendom 
could not untangle such a snarl. 


ForeEIGN Companies Crosep Up 

Foreign life insurance companies solved this 
problem by closing up their offices throughout 
the country and collecting renewal premiums 
through the home offices. It was easy in this 
case to require the payments of premiums in 
standard money. However, there was no other 
course for the three native companies to pur- 
sue but to remain open and take their medicine 
or wind up. The latter meant complete loss, 
while by adopting the former there could ulti- 
mately be saved such of the assets as existed 
in real money, 
was it 


neither inclination 


expedient to transact new business during this 


There was nor 
period of disaster, so the native companies 
merely kept old business in force by receiving 
renewal premiums in such money as they were 
obliged by decree 

When gold was 
during the latter 
naturally an enormous volume of business to 
be adjusted. The statements of December 31, 
1916, showed strikingly what damage had been 
Many amusing inter- 


to accept. 
retored as standard money 
1916, there 


days of was 


done by paper money. 
pretations were made relating to the manner 
and effect of these adjustments. However, 
the statements rendered for the business of 
1917 show that a dangerous illness has been 
easily cured. While it has been difficult at 
times to convince the average policyholder that 
he was suffering no loss in the adjustment of 
his policy, it is surprising to realize how easily 
and expeditiously the transition has been made. 


Business ImprovED Now 

While, in round figures, insurance business 
in Mexico had shrunk considerably, the be- 
ginning of this year found it in more sub- 
stantial condition than at any time since the 
upheavals began in 1913. 

One native company now transacts all of its 
United States 
money, thus making it stable and sound, no 
matter what might transpire in the future. 

The native companies wisely decided on the 


new business on the basis of 


first day of January of this year to charge the 
tropical rate of premium throughout Mexico. 
Inasmuch as this averages $10 per annum per 
$1000 of insurance more than the rate charged 
throughout the United States, it may assuredly 
be considered safe, 

Although there was very tangible improve- 
ment in conditions last year, there are still 
very few branch offices open, and, as stated 
previously, there cannot he any sustained sta- 
bility until the close of the European war. 

Within the past two months a prominent 
accident company from the United States has 
reopened in Mexico. 
tion out of many of what a rich field for in- 


This is only one indica- 


surance will be found in that country when 
again the world settles down to a peaceful 


basis. 


What Life Insurance Does 


Since organization, American life companies 
have paid four billion dollars in death claims. 

This would give 608,000 widows and orphans 
three meals a day for twenty years. 

It would provide 800,000 homes at $5000 each. 

In addition to this, about four billion dollars 
have been paid to policyholders in dividends, 
endowments, for surrendered ete. 

The assets now on hand amount to $5,140,000,- 
They exceed the total 


policies, 


000, chiefly in reserves. 
savings bank deposits of the country and would 
pay the national debt 

The American companies now have outstand- 
ing the enormous total of billion 
dollars in life insurance. 

In one-dollar bills this would 
from New York to San Francisco 763 
covering the ground in width 191 feet 
across the continent. 

They would reach from the earth to the moon 
ten times, making a streamer two and a half 
feet wide. 

It would take one thousand men two and one- 
half years to count these bills, working eight 
hours per day. 

The marvelous thing is that 
these dollars will be paid if the policyholders 
fulfill their part of the contract. 

This is the mightiest monument to unselfish 
thrift ever erected by a people. 

Last year this stupendous 


almost five times over. 


twenty-two 


reach 


times, 
clear 


sum 


one of 


every 


obligation was 








to 


discharged at the rate of $783,470 in death 
claims per working day. 

A golden stream is poured into the laps of 
widows and orphans at the rate of $1,623 per 
minute every eight hours of every working day. 

—Public Savings. 


Soldier and Sailor Insurance 
So far more than 3,000,000 Government 
checks have been sent out by the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance, most of which were for 
allotments and allowances to the families and 
dependents of the enlisted men in the army 
and navy. The total disbursements of the Bu- 
reau up to June 10 were more than $98,000,000, 
of which $97,000,000 was for allotments and al- 
lowances. 

More than 850,000 checks a month are sent 
out, approximately 35,000 being mailed out every 
day. The first checks for the June allotments 
were sent out on July 1, just as the first May 
payments began on June 1. Relatives and de- 
pendents of the insured men should remember 
that the payments for any month cannot be 
mailed out sooner than the first day of the suc- 
ceeding month. 


Prizes for Essays on Life Insurance 

Two prizes are being offered by the National 
Association of Life Underwriters to members 
of the local associations for the best essay of 
not more than 1000 words on “‘The Need of the 
Production and Conservation of Legal Reserve 
Life Insurance in Relation to War-Time Eco- 
nomics.’’ The writer of the essay judged to be 
of the highest excellence will receive the Calef 
loving cup, to be held by him for his associa- 
tion until the succeeding annual meeting of 
the National Asociation. 

To the writer of the second best article will 
be given the Ben Williams vase under the same 
conditions of holding as stipulated in connec- 
tion with the first prize. The essays will be 
passed upon by a committee of award, and the 
names of the winners announced at the con- 
vention in New York in September. The judges 
on the committee are: Albert W. Atwood, 
writer for the Saturday Evening Post; George 
W. Ellis, editor of the literary department of 
the Travelers, and B. Walker Peterson, presi- 
dent of the Dollar Savings and Trust Company 
of Wheeling, W. Va. 


The Vest Pocket Life Agents’ Brief 

I wish to state that I am anxiously awaiting 
the Vest Pocket Life Agents’ Brief ordered from 
your company, as I am fully satisfied that as 
soon as I secure them and distribute them 
among my staff that our ordinary production 
will increase 100 per cent. I have had this ex- 
perience when in charge of the Waterbury dis- 
trict, and am fully satisfied that it is one of the 
very best books that an insurance man can use, 
as the book is gotten up in such a way that an 
agent who has only seen short service can use 
it to a great advantage. Wishing you success, 
and hoping to see the time when this book will 
be in use in every office, very truly yours, J. 
Conrad Scheider, superintendent Prudential In- 
surance Company. 


The Life Agents’ Brief is now ready for de- 
livery. 


—Des Moines has joined in the campaign for the 
location of the new War Risk Bureau headquarters 
for handling the business of the three States of Iowa, 
Missouri and Nebraska. Omaha and Kansas City are 
ot.er contenders for the job. Des Moines claims to 
be the biggest insurance center in the West, and con- 
sequently the logical location. 
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{By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 
A poorhouse is a fine argument for in- 
surance. There sie sits on the front porch 
sunning herself, all wrapped up to protect her 
rheumatism. Sure, her husband was one day 
worth a lot of money, but when he died his 
creditors took it all. Nothing for her—but 
the county house. You couldn't talk insurance 
to him. No, sir! If he went to heaven, and 
knows where his wife is spending her closing 
years, he will ask St, Peter for a one-way 
ticket to where he belongs and won't get lone- 
some. There ought to be a special hell for such 
fools. 
He could walk. 
Both arms were paralysed. It was necessary 
for him to sign a paper. We had to put the 
pencil in his mouth. He signed his name quite 
well. We had to “pick his pocket” for what he 
desired to pay and return the change thereto. 
We remarked that it must be a terrible cross 


He came into the office. 


to be so helpless—so dependent—so_ infirm. 
“Not at all,” said he, with his face radiant and 
smiling. “J have much to be thankful for. It 
might be a lot werse.” Ye gods! And here 
we robust, hearty, physically strong bucks are 
all the time whining about some Jittle thing— 
complaining hecause we have a small loss—a 
sore corn—a headache—hecause it rains or 
snows——or blows—or doesn't. It was a real 
lesson to me, 

“Will you please give your personal attention 
to packing this article for shipment to me?” 
said a man the other day to a shipping agent to 
whom he was entrusting the care of his house- 
hold goods on their way West. “J’1l pack them 
so well that I will be able to look you in the 
eve if ever I meet you again,” was the cordial 
response. The promise was kept to the letter. 
Say, my son, learn wisdom. Do your work in 
the field or office so well that you can look your 
employer in the eye—yes, and your customer 
in the eye, too. No, I don’t mean with that 
staring, brassy look which as much as says, 
“T’m guilty, but no one can catch me at it,” 
you know—but one that indicates sincerity and 
an unbroken faith. Another little lesson: If 
you conscientiously live up to that motto you 
won't die poor or friendless. 

Divine Providence had an object in view 
when he created you. I wonder what it was? 
Certainly not just to live and die as one more 
inhabitant of this old earth. Why were you 
born, anyway? To work, to make the world 
better, to rear your family, to enjoy the bless- 
ings of life, to make others happy. What! 
Yes, to make others happy. Well, how best 
can a man make his loved ones happy after 
he’s gone? There is nothing quite like that 
monthly check from a good life insurance com- 
pany. It will keep your memory green—see? 
very time those little bits of paper come 
they say, “We bring the widow and orphans 


Thursday 


a message of love from the one who has gone,” 
That's one reason why God made you—and 
not the least one, either. 

R. O, Ticttos, 


Referring to a New Leaflet by Mr. Nash 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


I read with much interest the article by 
Wm. T. Nash, in the Life Insurance section, 
June 6, and it reminded me of an experience 
that I had in Adams county with a farmer. 
We were out in his field, where he was seated 
on his plow handles, while I talked to him from 
the fence. As long as I confined myself to the 
amount of money involved in the premium [| 
couldn’t draw him, but he had a herd of fine 
cows in the next field, and after complimenting 
him upon that bunch of butter-makers I gaid 
to him: ‘‘Now, see here, Jones, it only takes 
about three squirts of milk from the teats of 
one of your cows a day to pay for all the pre- 
miums that we will ask of you.” 

The illustration seemed to please him and I 
wrote his application. In that instance butter 
was not money, but it paid the premium. 

WM. S. ESSICK. 


Harrisburg; Pa., June 11. 


The Three “C’s’’ of Salesmanship 


Courtesy.—Never let a prospect be more 
polite than you; always smile, agree and don’t 
argue. If the prospect continually interrupts 
you, say “Beg pardon, sir, I am paid to explain 
this policy to you, and any question you have to 
ask, please do so after I have finished my ex- 
planation.’’ And when you have finished you 
will find that the prospect has forgotten to offer 
any objections to the policy offered. 

Confidenece.—I find this is the greatest asset 
eny agent can have. It spells success alone. 
With it comes ‘‘pep,’’ and if you have that you 
will sooif acquire “punch” to close the prospect, 
If you get a ‘turn down” from the first prospect 
of the day, go to the next one, full of confidence 
and “‘pep,’’ and on to the next one, and you will 
soon have a handful of applications. Don’t be- 
come discouraged; be persistent—not im- 
pudent—always commend the prospect on the 
insurance that he now has. 

Consistency.—The key-note of all success. 
Get up early in the morning with a grim de- 

‘mination to get at least one application that 
day. Never sulk or become disgusted or dis- 
heartened with yourself or the business. Don’t 
“stick around’ with old prospects. Eliminate 
them. Your time means money to you; work 
early and late, make hard work your life’s voca- 
tion. It spells success for all—American Cen- 
tral Life. 








What kind of words do you use when you 
interview a prospect for life insurance? Do 
you know that your words and tone of voice 
mean much in making a safe sale? Weigh your 
words; use plain, simple language, avoid un- 
usual words in your selling talk; there should 
not be a single word that is not entirely clear 
to the prospect. Don’t talk over his head. 
Speak to him in language and use terms and ex- 
pressions that he can understand; use such ex- 
pressions as ‘‘deposit’”’ instead of “premium; 
“contract” instead of ‘‘policy,” ‘‘protection” in- 
stead of ‘‘insurance.’’ Avoid terms that your 
prospect does not fully understand, such as “re- 
serve basis,” “expectation,” ‘‘mortality tables.” 
Appraise the individual and suit your conversa- 
tion to his power of understanding. Cultivate 
flexibility of voice, and practice putting into its 
quality sympathy, grief, cheer, hope, trust or 
fear. The mellow, rich and resonant voice will 
gain favorable attention as against harsh, 
irritable or rasping tones. The salesman can 
many times, by a sudden change of tone, revive 
the interest of a prospect whose mind is 
wandering.—The Oslico. 





1 would not miss THe Spectator for a good deal.— 
E, R. J. Foster, Agent Mutual Life of Canada. 
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DISTRIBUTION BY STATES OF LIFE INSURANCE IN 1917 
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| j 
Insurance Insurance | | Insurance | Insurance | Insurance P = Insurance 
Name oF COMPANY. | in Force Written em | Passe |. in Force _ Name or Company. | in Force Written peer I i. | in Force 
Dec. 31,1916.) in 1917. | * Dec. 31,1917. |Dec- 31, 1916.) in 1917. . ‘' 31, 1917. 
| | | | | 
| 
| | 
DELAWARE. | $ $ | $ | $ | 3 Dist. oF Cont.—Cont. $ $ $ | Z 
Continental Life...... | 3,481,335 676,617 | 91,236 | 15,923 3,912,893 Equitable, D. C...... 4, 3361 15 | 1,025,946 | 170,137 | 57,152 | 4,885,133 
Home Life ........... | 1,170,000 630,500 | 43,703 | 7,000 L677, 500 Eureka. Life ...2.ss<<| 1,528,999 | 450,648 50,449 19,431 1,182,367 
-- —__——|-—_—_ -[- ——— - Metropolitan ......... | 217540257 | 2,780,688 730,936 | 279,727 | 20,061,870 
Wotalsh aa-ecscees | 4,601,335 1,307,117 134,939 | 22,923 | BE 590,393 Prodential ..<....-+<- | 11,728, 583 | 1,951,594 419,735 110,534 12,461,242 
Seer Be. H . | ; | oe Life Ins. Co. of Va..| 1,876,902 | 277,421 | 70,32 327 | 21,125 | 1,979,151 
Bina Wile. «cscs sees ego | 155,809 6,000 | 870,761 No. Carolina M. & P.j wea eee | 330, 540 2201 | 244 | 104,102 
Itimore Life ....... | 63,208 | | 2,419 | : 63.209 |_—_—__—_|- —-|- ————| 
Colnbion National. ‘| 21,103 | 3,000 | 648 aeecas 18,848 MROQRMMexeckiecdce< 41,892,134 | 7,024,035 | 1,481,069 | 50 106 | 41,304,368 
Connecticut Mutual.. ‘| 251,190 — | 8,530 | 6,205 | soe | | | 
uitable, D. C...... 320,665 | 750 | 10,395 | 4,500 | 3 i | | | 
Eauitable i | 2,650,485 | 39 | 117,920 | 50,087 | 3,724,015 ILLINOIS. | Bo aad 7 oe 
Fidelity Mutual....... | 267,178 | | 9,413 | 24,898 | 235,743 American Bankers....{ 1,271,814 | 467,509 | 4 | 7,416 1,512,625 
Manhattan Life ...... | 66,181 | —...... 1,038 8,150 | 51,196 Central Life .......... 14,736,443 ; 3,600,549 | ,030 | 82,500 | 16,094,329 
Massachusetts Mutual| 262,7 | 91,799 | 9,901 | 10,000 | 309,402 Continetital «....<.<+<: 868,451 | 545,470 | 87 | 6,000 1,116,759 
Metropolitan .......+- 3,728,305 | 835,608 | 147,099 | 54,019 | 4,258,584 Federal Life .......... 6,185,121 | 1,144,499 | 36 | 30,074 | 6,643,378 
Mutual Benefit ....... | 661,032 | 187,112 | 18,552 15,198 805,945 Wrest CUy seccenceans | 3,457,548 | 768,643 | | 20, 500 | 3,731, 691 
Mutual Life .......... | 5,525,969 | 818,672 | 198,487 | 121,799 | 5,499,716 Franklin Life.......... | 20,490,963 | 4,392,267 | } 147,711 | 22,239, 224 
National, Vt. «<-..<<+ { 1,701, 632 | 217,409 67,401 | 13,825 913,058 Hilmois Life ...... wees! 40,538,039 | 14,419,544 | | 209,974 | 45,260,421 
New E ngland APU CCCET | 835,470 | 126,101 | 29,140 | 19,457 | 138,053 Lutheran, Internat’l...| 203,000 | 528,000 | | 5,000 | 704,500 
New York Life.......| 2,960,856 | 574,900 | = 124,425 | 45,020) 59 Mirs. and Merchants. 874,898 | 50,500 | | 8,034 | $81,704 
Northwestern Mutual.! 1,232,923 | 79,000 | 14,133 | 3,399 | "368, 13 Marquette ....<....5.- | 2,3008,12 D | | 17,600 | 2,580,013 
Penn Mutual ........ | | 225,015 | 75,876 22,046 2.483 486 National of U. S. A.} 21,982, 230 | | | 202,713 | 22,604,569 
Phenix Mutual ...... | 9 | 106,811 | 1 3 eee 7 North American...... | 4,270,399 | D | } 28,898 | 4,123,761 
Philadelphia ..........! 3 | E | 20,906 | 4,000 Olid Colas: 2 ccceccses | 3,995,269 | | | 26,9 14 | 4,044,710 
Prudential 2.0020: cal } 161,653 | 52,700 Peoples Life «...+«.<-- | 6,227,235 | | | 36,897 | 4,522,340 
Provident L. and T.| | | 124,661 | 22,506 Peoria Eni: ...2.-<s<: 12,816,496 | > | > | 51,008 | 14,408,249 
Reliance Life .....<.. | i 5) ere | Protective League 13,888,966 | | | 126,500 | 13,196,177 
Reserve Loan ......../ | 56,090 ys 2] RA rere PYOURIESS : «2 ccvecceces 0,500 | } | x70 | 2,101,750 
Scranton Life .......| | ae | BCS geese oo Eadl@scsccuxasl 3,300,009 | ait; oy ) | } ‘aie a 
THAVEIOEE vccsndanciacee | 350,135 39,605 | 7,300 Pe Seep perme ee 10,789,569 314 | | 790,79: 
Union Central......... 300,045 | 16,247 600 = J) — | —$—————— | 
Union Mutual ....... 954 | 3,031 | Rieet || eeesss | perenne | 169,050,123 | 41, 1193, 549 | 5, 5,499,! 591 | 1,222,079 181,282,642 
United States ........ | 8,225 | Bp ba eee | ! | ‘ y 
United L. and A..... 74,500 | 38,500 2,796 | aaa fBinad LNG. sc cccccccx: 29,634,195 9 606, 110 | 1,178,704 | 609,446 34,550,171 
——— - -|-— -|-— . American Central..... 1,910,287 | 230,005 60,077 | 3,144 | 1,916,212 
Totals: .<ccsesece| 33,530,573 | | 7 | 1, 404,5 2 491,757 38,408,402 American Lite ....... 583,616 | 356,918 | Secaeeas | 761,629 
[renee eT a -|-—- - \merican National... 309,500 | 63,500 | | 2,000 | 323,900 
Grand totals..... | 38,131,908 | 9,2 70,874 } Wy 539,466 | 514,680 $3,998 795 Bankers, Ta. .2..0s<5- 61,669,304 4,806,005 | | = beg ge 
| | Bankers, Neb. ........ 1,497,764 } 222,500 | | 6,900 | ,009, 76 
Industrial Business. | | | Bankers Reserve......| 2,482,937 | 974,654 | | 7,692 | 2,860,898 
Baltimore Life ....... | 327,057 | 118,016 | 17,100 | 7,891 351,140 Berkshire: <5 <sscsve~s 12,571,961 | 1,449,625 | 121,519 | 11,803,882 
Equitable, D. C...... | 1,470,456 884,042 | 60,364 | 15,277 | 1,751,439 Canada Life ..........- 6,835,447 | 428,026 | | 49,245 | 6,963,239 
Home of America....} 2,342,005 | 423,450 | 91,246 | 30,743 | 2,481,347 Central States ....... 1,179,641 | 251,600 | H 9,500 | 1,259,894 
Metropolitan ......... 7,759,646 | 1,036,013 | 295,430 | 131,246 | 7,901,963 Central of U.:Si2.522 863,675 279,900 | 2,000 | 977,589 
Prudential <0... 0.c.0ses | 11,940,766 1,831, 649 |} 439,751 | 162,955 | 12,338,816 Century EME cccccscnsh ssavne } 119,000 | | } 113,000 
STE ESaal & ——-| ——-|-—_—__—— Columbian National.. 2,506,087 | | | 11,644,197 
OWNS: cctcacsees 23,839,930 | 4,293, 170 903,891 | 348,112 | 24,824,705 Connecticut General.. | 6,075,806 
| | Connecticut Mutual.. | - _ "a 
Dist. oF COLUMBIA. | Equitable, N. Y...... | 2,8 8 L 
Equitable ..c.cs.c.ses 685,917 | 116,750 23,199 5,972 | 717,47] Equitable, Ia. ........ 2,266, | 479,019 | | 15,275,795 
| | | Farmers National..... 1,157,500 | | 54,847 | | 1,483,000 
Pe CEHE vcscasvcoes | 1,518,138 555,624 317 23,190 | 1,683,093 Federal OEE Sixveens 201,000 | 9,055 | | 514,000 
American National...) 50 11,500 Ee re | Fidelity Mutual...... 4,784,487 | a | | 6, a 
Atlantic Rite 2 eccesc 28,500 es | Seerce | ba AEC NG a scuecccees 1,753,437 | 208 | 73,439 | | ,922,617 
Baltimore Life ....... | 78 6,865 5 1,250 Guardian, N. Y...<... 1,488,471 | 5,303 | 170,925 | 5,011,728 
Bankers, Fa. ..2.:2200 | 530 192,500 32 | 8,000 | Home Life, N. Y..... 8,413,404 | 1,408,466 | = 278,749 | 192,463 | 9,067,944 
Berkshire Life ....... | 208,795 552 | 5,000 | Indianapolis ......... 2,324,661 952,719 | 104,006 | 10,000 2,896,159 
Columbia Life ....... 500 | ea | | Intermediate ......... 988,008 | — 717,478 | 40,769 | 6,000 | 1,5 
Columbian National.. 5 29,37 0 | 8° | | International ......... $4,538,433 | 5,345,908 | 244,761 | 69,258 | 
Connecticut Mutual.. 2,484,889 | 631, 622 | 50 | | John Hancock ....... 33,096,211 | 6,954 5 6 | 1,189,725 | 249,524 | 
Continental co 311,410 | Oey e0 2 | Ace. Kansas Gite oc caswese- 62,500 192,500 | 5,891 | 1,000 | 
Continental Life ..... | 150,500 4,000 289 | | Lincoln National.....; ss... 471,743 | 16,009 | 2,000 | 
Equitable, N. Y.....- | 9,654,351 | — 802,678 297 | | Manhattan .-.-..-.:0« 3,146,882 | 103,381 88,891 | 82,557 2,830, 709 
Buena. Esle ...20s0<% 26,150 5,500 | | Manufacturers, Can... 560,000 |... 39,993 | | - 560,000 
aca — eee i 70: | | re Sp enna aman ae xe 1 1,2: ore 
suardian Life ........ 30,¢ 5 2, | 671.0 erchants Life....... | 7,187, | 05% 5 
fowmie Life oc iccccccecl 2,251,968 7 | 20,979 | 2,199,602 Metropolitan ......... 102,300,822 | 28,091,619 4, | 122,230,003 
Jefferson Standard. 75,000 | BR <escnue | 104,500 Michigan Mutual..... 3,785,956 349,078 | 108,843 3/809.412 2 
John Hancock ....... | 4, 138° ais | 25,000 | 4,684,905 Minnesota Mutual.... 1,214,421 450,52: $6,404 | 1,513,946 
Life Ins. Co, of Va..| 368,62 1,700 | 403,191 Missouri State ....... 9,003,461 | 3,106,825 337,030 | 10,727,509 
Manhattan Life ..... | 1,423,731 | 6,113 | 1,081,225 Mutual —— reales oan 230) | Rigs } os 82, 220, oo 
Maryland Life ....... 131,431 ay 7,150 | 1279: Mutual Life .....<:.. 28,272,825 | 21,922, 681,281 | 1, | ; 
Massachusetts Mutual! 2,769,288 | 102 779 | 89,000 | 3,026,505 National, Vt. ........ 7.118455 896,146 | 244,960 | } 
Merchants Life ...... } MOGOO 1 ss acevec | 209,000 ew England ....,... 23,727,721 4,482,776 | $36,225 267,606 26,306,798 
Metropolitan ......... | 11,615,081 bid 2,649,409 | New World .........- 319,000 313,500 | 17,451 1,000 540,000 
Mutual eae waned | 4,685,143 764,673 New ‘York® de....... 202,416,493 | 27,094,560 7,763, 890 2,979,064 | 217,299,661 
Mutual Life ......%5- | 9,241,147 | 894,614 | North American, Can 1,847,047 | 193,808 | 3,000 | 1,908,460 
National, Vt. .<c0<<se | 697,897 181, 286 | | Northern States ..... 869,388 | 82,000 12,646 | 813,619 
New England ........ | 3,695,516 619,308 | 140.1: 51 | Northwestern Mutual. 148,185,103 | 16,742,953 | 4,8 1,800,680 344 
New York Life....... | 8,578,253 037,952 | | Old Line Life........ 362,280 | 252,400 |} 13,629| «.«..... } 577,980 
No, Carolina M. & P.| 84.942 5, £ | Pacific Mutual........ 8,496,075 1,465,069 | 68,080 9,369,664 
Northwest’n Mutual.. 10,625,672 664: 00 | | Pan American........ 1,260,050 248,000 | 21,500 1,176,800 
Pacific Mutual ....... 485,913 | 10,685 | } i fiche guneewaes 12,105,769 7,767,847 1,7 317,854 | a 
Penn Mutual  .......< 9,135,919 | 735,191 | *hiladelphia ......... 220,8$ 5G ie 5 ees | 289,18 
Philadelphia Life. : —— } — se : eres me 12 | H pep eae 
*heenix Mutual 617,746 205,75 3 *rovident L. and T... 841,66 990 | 0,003 3,449,066 
Provident L. and 3,362,682 613,151 | 90,518 | Pr udenti Rac cadunsrcae 94 97 ,Sd4 37,494 4 880,744 109,204,167 
Prudential ........cecce 7,097,410 1,292,801 61,719 | Prussian Life ........ 1,460,958 LSA EGS lj ccens 685,510 
Reliance Life ........ 131,911 92,000 ee | Reliance Life ........ 2,661,090 894,625 8,369 3.146.969 
Security Mutual...... | 299,852 30,920 3,000 | Reserve Loan ........ 186,000 341,019 6,000 418,519 
Standard Life ....... 128,000 | 250,500 | 1,000 Security of America.. 998,069 661,041 | 6,888 2,143,977 
State Niutiial cccccasecl  _- vacreatacs 298 224 29,420 Security Mutual.... 925,201 301,498 | 9,048 | 2,018,244 
YAWOIERS ois caine se 5,621,057 814,651 | 37,8 820 State Ete ~.--...-..<: 2 689,720 | 105.912)... 2,693,721 
Union Central ...... 3,044,948 1,162 997 | ¢ 44,4: State Mutual ......... 3,686,084 845,535 276, 417 | 24318 644 
Union Mutual ....... 140,878 37,725 | 35 | 4000 FYaAVGlGGS wxdcenncacase 20,336,065 910,018 
United -E. and Awwcccl  seeexe | 15,000 | 538 21 | Union Central........ , 7,815,106 | 1,670,014 
seen iass (eee | = a3 ——=  Unton Mittal. «<5: 1,047,185 460,495 | 135,503 
ROARS oes cise cece | 109,d. 331, 681 7 %, 518, 627 4,014,714 | 1,640,587 | 118,891,289 oo ge Sor pongo | oo 
--|- --— - - isconsin wNational.. 318,250 | 8,338 
Grand totals. .... 110,017,598 | ‘17, 635,37 | 4,037,913 1,646,559 119,608,760 - —-|- os sounds 
| | (POEMS Cccuanaans 1,3: 260,225,099 | 47,072,767 | 45 400,615 
Industrial Business. | | | | ——— —|- | - 
Baltimore Life e are | 644,278 | 207,198 | 37,284 | 17,543 | 630,503 Grand totals....! 1,506,075,915 301,418,648 52,572,358 “16, 622, 694 





In addition to the States shown 


herewith, complete statistics for the States and Territories 


Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, mid-year publication. 





and Canada will be found in The 




















































































































































‘ THE SPECTATOR ore ae 
LIFE INSURANCE SECTION 
LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES (Continued) 
Insurance | Insurance | premiums | Losses oq Insurance | Insurance iets Resse | mnt 
in Force Written . | ent in Force NAME OF CoMPANY. in Force Written | : | 
NAME OF COMPANY. | 31, 1916,, in 1917. | Received. | Incurred. !1ye¢!" 31) 1917, Dec. 31, 1916.) in 1917, | Received. | Incurred. | Dec. rion, 7 
| | : | | x | | | | = 
ILLINOIS—Coint. | $ | $ | 3 > | $ MicHiGaAn—Cont. | $ | oe $ | $ 
Industrial Business. | | | Peal ai Minnesota Mutual....| 849,890 | 22,045 6,000 645,453 Mor 
Federal Life ......... | 42,774 | 7,498 691 25 | Missouri Stater....... 2,474,551 | 82,594 14,586 | 2,535,288 Nati 
Federal Union........ | 158,900 | _ 844,225 | 6,779 2,960 | Mutual Benefit ....... | 45,007,010 | 1,678,480 307,288 52,635,238 Stat 
John Hancock........ 21,245,567 | 5,495,607 | 665,882 | 253,811 | Mutual Bitte. cies cccc< 33 1,261,300 457,265 | 36,739,797 
Metropolitan ......... | 134,258,882 | 25,795,782 | 5,15 38, 937 | 1,684,781 | Wational, Viti. occesces 195,337 100,373 | 5,509,587 
National L. and A...| | d | | 490 | 4 730: National of U. S. A..| 61,475 12,900 | 1,859,451 
Peoples Life ........- | | 8 | | 12,432 ty 031 New England ....... | 513,485 78,620 15,988,248 #tn 
PLOVIGETS o.csi00 6080008 | A 7 | | 14,615 1,825,805 New York Life: ...... | 1,268,502 583,442 | 34,874,989 Ame 
PEUGCHEAL s..sscsco05% | 32,210,935 | | 1, 506,504 164,388,747 North American, Can.} 66,858 10,900 | 1,783,877 Amé¢ 
|- ir 5 ——F Rear North American, IIl.| 979,792 26,899 2,000 | 984,205 Ban 
TOMIS sccccicwsis 3 65,596,907 | 3, 475 618 336,823,639 = Northwest’n Mutual..| — 65,006, "932 6,819,160 854,560 68,898,110 Ban! 
| | | Ohio) State cs.cc0cc<. 859,146 408,386 3,000 | 1,203,700 Cali 
| | | OMOColOny: se. ss0s.2 524,495 212/319 3,005 | 597,265 Capi 
| | | Old. ine “bites. ..c0.0% | 687,500 84,500 10, 000 | 748,000 Cent 
MAINE. | | Pacific Mutual ....... | 2,261,550 | _ 362,978 12,055 | 2,507.76) Cent 
Union Mutual ....... | 10,482,855 | 773,497 j 229,460 | 10,238,415 Penn Mutual ........ | 8,850,999 1,724,712 Foyt 145,015 | 10,055,917 Con 
| | | = | n Peoples, Life <..0...5% | 676,610 220,170 16,052 4,409 | 623,410 Equ 
Mina Tate: -«ccsscxiows | 2,418,489 | 178,383 75,299 | 2,362,054 Peoria Life .......... 1,297,952 894,070 i el re 1,974:524 Fed 
Rerkshire Life ....... 274,532 | 98,490 ceseee | 8: 11,458 Philadelphia ..scs60055 | 8,006 115,517 COS (eee | 118,523 Fide 
Columbian National. A 826,085 | 107,576 | 4,000 | S43, S46 Phenix Mutual ..... | 5,049,588 653,384 170,674 161,052 | 5,280,991 Firs 
Connecticut General..|} 1,187,790 | 87,278 | 6,000 | 1,188,251 Protective League....) ws. ee. 133,808 A re 127,308 Gua 
Connecticut Mutual. 4,949,404 506,629 | 100,404 5,066,658 Provident L. and T..| 8,388,27 1,945,806 334,603 18,302 | 9,343,213 Inte 
Equitable, N. Y...... | 10,406,947 | 400,080 | 227,193 | 10,144,541 Prudential ..oi60:0<0:06t oy 107,646 | 5,912,326 843,085 216,105 | 28 454,115 Kan 
Fidelity Mutual ......} 1,425,287 | 168,779 | 0,U8U | 1,467,182 Reliance Life ........ | 2,421,505 1,193,428 104,898 29,500 | an Man 
Home Life, N. Yee) 1,654,701 | 388,225 | | 14,950 | 1,914,954 = Reserve Loan ........ | 166,525 341,947 15,582 1,000 Mer 
John Hancock ....... 1,530,051 | 358,183 | 8,545 | 1,844,018 = Scandia Life ......... | $54,415 165,582 38,674 9,494 | Met 
Massachusetts Mutual! 5,107,360 | 789,019 | | 62,742 | Security, Liie o..c.00s gen 461,933 30,239 5,000 | : Min 
Metropolitan ......... 14; 324,874 | 3,708,001 | j 107,719 | Security Mutual ..... 1,791,231 677,069 61,697 5,000 | 1,9 po Mis: 
Mutual Benefit ....... 8,245,591 | 1,135,870 | | 126,060 | State Mite concianecas 2:36 211 863,016 65,874 12,235 | 2,671,317 Mut 
Mitual Life «5655.55: | 12, 848,980 | 1,427,101 | | 489,042 | State Mutual ......... 7,314,736 | 1,286,126 252,122 130,129 | 7,665,540 Mut 
National, Vte isssess« 2,578,989 | 186,001 | 52,690 | Sun dhite, Canisiiss.ce: | 12,914,917 | 2,369,704 504,164 114,544 | 14.188 '407 Nati 
New England ....... 5,519,637 | 791,746 | | 44,470 | Sunety Bund so:.c.«5- | 1,188,000 38,000 28,722 3,000 | 1,090,500 Nati 
New York Liife....... | 11,867,914 | 1,970,422 | 490,603 | 193,983 | ERAVCIERS: ceiicccsnciness 15,648,183 | 7,149,627 368,005 20,148,938 New 
Northwest’n Mutual.. 9,494,891 | 851,300 | 356,025 | 179,810 | 9 "954, ‘6ll Union Central ....... | 7,926,267 2,036,856 291,813 2 | 9,076,041 New 
Penn Mutual ........ | 7,754,128 | 915,200 | 292,498 | 54,725 | 5 191, y20 Union Mutual........] L 436,902 106,026 45,667 1,404,837 Nor 
Phenix Mutual ..... | 2,026,949 556,441 | 89,400 22,367 | 2,437,311 Western & Southern.| 196, 000 289,000 12,583 386,500 Nor 
Provident L, and T..| 4,631,751 | 801,486 179,993 19,317 | 7 Ont Tk Wisconsin National.. 112,500 14,879 ¢ 428,750 Paci 
PEAGEREAL cpccisicscnwe | 6,245, = | 1,418,792 | 248,909 46,724 201, 734 a a — ee Pen: 
Security Mutual ..... | | 72,248 | 14,404 _, 100 | Motals: su xiccasee | 519, 105,607 |124,584,542 | 18,719,807 | 5,825,067 594,076,415 Pru 
Travelers. icscksssenese | 1,457,440 | 148,927 | 69,802 | |— ] Ses See ee eee Sect 
Union Central ....... 332,961 | 30,746 | 18,307 | Grand totals....| 561,017,987 (139,247,795 | 20,219,497 | 9,161,425] 643,997,444 Tray 
United Life and Acc. ‘| 39,500 | 389,500 | 14,713 | 769 | | | | Uni 
United States ...<... 36,334 | 4,000 | 979 | 1,000 | | | | Wes 
Dr eee Lie AGREE ST REM EEA 0 aaanione — Industrial Busi | | 
EE occu Saiicek | 120, 702, 508 ; 19,056,146 4,568,812 | 1,979,653 | 130,867,037 John Hancock ee 2,381,844 | 279.881 | 75,124 | 10,122,112 
i= ap rs =r AL gg Sao ee aN 5 Metropolitan ......... 8,847,334 | 1,741,499 | 464) 099 | 49,647,969 
Grand totals..... “131,185,363 | 19,829,643 | 4,948, 938 | 2,209,113 | 141,105,452 Predential . 6.200.002 | 10,399,466 | 1,450,478 | 356,867 | 44,919,798 
| | | Western & Southern. 1,781,290 | 56,731 9,000 | 1,342,341 In 
| | j pan | te = 7 eg - :: ereert Guasors ore | = 
stri¢ 1siness. | | = CAE PGtals veces ecu | 93,931, 135 | 23,409,934 | 3,528,589 | 905,090 | 106,032,220 Met 
Metropolitan sres--s..| 18,288,089 | bane | soba | ag ang | | | | | 
Prudential .......+.... 7,877,450 | 295,694 63,810 9,181,638 | | ie 
Se a= aR atl ‘ a | ‘olc 
a ee | 26,160,539 | 5,989,452 | 1,001,260 | 230,219 | 28,650,565 ic a | | | Mut 
| | | } | Cotton States: sainsviec. | 758,600 | 193,141 | 26,688 5,000 | 878,211 New 
| | | | | ule Coast siievasdorcs | 1,226,700 | 834,864 | 53,524 2,000 | 1,879,378 Pruc 
| | | omar Vale csc ckndsas | 6,747,002 | 1,3 | — go — 
G us 2 Mississippi Beneficial. 370,000 3 ) | 23,14€ 460 543,91 
em a | 175.000 | 1,104,885 46,689 1,000 | 1,259,885 PF an Saar rl | - 
9, 634, 500 | 4,150,068 396,074 62,653 | 11,750,811 Po tals esc ote 9.102.302 | 781, 005 |} 307,190 | 44,460 | 10,743,737 Etn 
253,591 | 2,719,738 | *141,905 7,500 | 5,281,815 | | Ban 
13,688,808 | 3,100,140 | 441,680 210,005 | 14,708,003 American National...! 559,7: 168,863 19,579 | 14,060 | 601,816 Berk 
12,824,284 | 2,742,521 | 393,702 | 40,700 14,161,959 Atlantic Life ........ 1,315,432 82,050 | | 14,785 | 1,264,734 Colt 
1,551,561 | 408,750 | 58,909 | 7,000 | 249° Bankers Reserve .....) 7,300]... | 7,500 Con: 
784,676 | 437,151 | 20,731 | 2,000 | Conservative ......... 249,000 | 326,500 Con: 
——____—__|-—— -|—___—_—-|- =a Equitable, N. Y...... 14, 50 | 516,889 | 37 | 13,849,651 Equ 
41,912,380 | 14.663.253 | 1,499,690 | 936,308 | Fidelity Mutual ...... | 3,415,897 | 242,093 | 19.157 | 3,306,715 Equ 
| | Peetcnl a) Franklin Life......... | 3,026,097 | 1,000,246 | 38,818 3,463,314 Fide 
14,244,075 | 11,943.220 | 518,753 | 192,437 | 22,212,719 Great Southern shies | 24,525 | 6,050 | '518,830 Gira 
1,589,495 | j | 44,508 | 12,077 1,645,136 Home Life, Y | H 25.301 | 2,102,042 Gua 
23'847,000 | $455,394 | 323,265 as Bena. 5 | 1/000 | 595,511 Hon 
168,500 5,862 | wwe | 162,000 Inter-Southern ....... 1,905,023 | 4,500 } 2,265,945 Johr 
31,582 1,050 | teeeee | Jefferson Standard... 2,000 | | 598,175 Man 
5,682,529 185,401 | * 63,070 | Lincoln Reserve...... 1,072,600 | | 1,511,100 Mas 
6,487,184 | 251,959 | 00,500 | Michigan Mutual..... | | 1,343,758 sb 
1,014,595 32,954 27,000 Mutual Benefit ...... L | : 7,041,655 Nog 
286,000 7,180 | 4,00) | Matttal Gite) w..iccocw | 3,536,086 | ¢ | 28,071,255 Natl 
1,051,769 32,216 3,108 Missouri State ....... 31 585,914 | 74,628 | | 2,480,37 7 
olumbus 5,000 5 keane | 13,000 Manhattan Life ...... | 7,266 | . | 270,975 Now 
onnecti | | 6,000 | 3,739,932 National of U. S. A.. 3 | 84,435 | 30,165 | 2,410,482 No 
eoscontn ut | | 121,853 | 5,444,975 New York Life....... | 1,084,588 | 170,186 33,096,562 Pons 
onservati 299,592 Pacific Mutual... | 3 | 287,985 53,798 | 80,865 | “1,630,300 Bae 
‘ontinental .. - | 197,849 Pan American ....... 3 |) 346,150 | 35,848 | 5,000 1,409,315 Phil 
Equitable, : | = | 26,105,025 Penn Mutual ........ | | 2,077,973 | 398,681 | 186,952 | 13,067,061 Phe 
bl ir | 6,016,999 = Pheenix Mutual ...... 4,116,081 644,374 | 149,509 | 16,519 | 4,493,179 sie 
| | 71 | 2,307,566 Reliance Life ........ | 1,778,846 | 860,140] 73,501 4,000 | 2,315,761 ie 
Fi | | 5,415,410 Security Mutual....... | 1 618.2 545 | 369,698 52,902 14,000 1,625,654 ree 
Fy | | 2,826,268 Site Winie” so .sessioncs 40,800 | 34,476 | 3,000 | 1,310,599 sa 
Gi | | <4 | 3,604,804 Union Central’ acs: ,366,136 | 279,007 137,110 | 8,611,192 _ 
mae Zs | H) | United i. and A..... 158,000 | 7,168 2,000 | 178,500 Trav 
H 214,779 | 316,897 | 30 | Volunteer State ...... 734, 29 | 101,746 11,425 | 3,635,678 Uni 
Illinois Life 1,790,260 | 198,100 | 03 | {ic een fh Eas 1 eee ‘| cae ae 
Indianapolis ... ; 445,010 22,791 | Motales ei cliev<cte 130,226,364 | 21,217,481 | 4,371,931 | 1,609,144 | 138,844,099 ai 
International 5.2.0.5. 1 19,322 | ________- is oe fs (ei a —_—— 
John Hancock ....... 9 ve Grand totals ....] 139,328,666 23,998,486 | 4,679,121 1, 653, 604 | 149,087,836 
La BAVCULC ..6i0:0 50018 648, UU | '812°065 | | | 
In National ..... 9,834,845 | | ibe | $49 | 
RSE cosmcaporsca% | 82 2 | 22, | 5 Industrial Business. | ! 
cturers, Can...| 179,963 | | American Ne itional...| 766,508 285,639 | 29,516 | 11,735 | 738,691 Ine 
assachusetts Mutual] | 942,107 | Life and Casualty....| 1,191.976 | 2.006532 | 239/916 16,792 | 1,464,307 Col. 
Merc oh NOE, UAL «caieieaw's i « £198,400 : | 10,956 ‘$34 Mississippi Beneficial.| 617,341 1,481, 683 170,935 17,443 1,224,600 Colt 
Metropolitan ........ 172 10,957,110 | 1,363,450 | 839,952 | 41,065,322 National L. and A...| 1,958 036 | 2,158,310 | 347,637 141,049 2,826,438 Gua: 
{ | | bo ee WE eg ea Re AILS, eee ag 
; . ‘ CO sciwcernnes 4,526,861 5,932,164 | 788,004) 187,019 5,764,084 = 
*TIncludes $4285, for assessm« business. ft Includes $172,913 for assessment | | a 
business. {Includes $18,467 for assessment business, nN J a 
In addition to the States shown herewith, complete statistics for the States and Territories and Canada will be found in The I 
Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, mid-year publication. ” 





























































































































































































ae ee we THE SPECTATOR 
LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES ssid 
— Se — a ae oe ee SaaS commomenonnmannnrenen 
| Insurance | Insurance | : I 
ance ; | Ves Premiums Los ee | Insu I | 
ANY. in F J 1 osses > | Trance nsurance . | ee Insurance 
ae naieaceaiiil hat at ice | in "1917 Received. | Incurred. in Force _ Name or Company. in F mer | Written Fremiuns Losses in Fe orce 
, 1917, ‘enaiodenis Tecbaie a 31, 1917. Dec. 31, 1916.) in 1917. | Received. | Incurred. |no- 31 1917 
—., as | | : ! — — - 
Montana. $ $ s | $s | ee ee ee | en : 
Biles ccscees | 14,360,874 | 5,257,175 397 795, | 7 5 abet ele Sas UU Ec oo 2 | $ $ $ $ 
aes r a astaents | 3.658 po | ) 308 500 | Soeael | py | ee = eo ecccscece | 132,638,048 | 19,13 39,244 5,065, 842 | 1,946,704 | 189,691,310 
State Life ....-+--+++- 2,106,000 | 1,025,871 89,395 | 4,000 | 27500371 Me aiavcuasuxas 1 ORS | S402, mad I : 4,206, 469 | _ 2,543,206 | 219,394,074 
a titacs ease | 20,123, 354 | ” 6,588,544 i 847,831 | 90,000 | apr 23,562, 821 BOtals. S2ces5 cis | 381,439,930 | 61,329,586 | 13,845,797 | 5,080,871 405,027,866 
| ! | 
= \ eet EF “ { | \ 
Etna Life .........-. | 1,521,571 | 539,012 29,473 | 43,915 | 1,736,993 New Yor« | | 
TiC Bankers....| 1,194,5 24,75 8 6 Noe i a ae “ ote Gam ee ae 
oe tae... "2790 | 214796 he | cir] MSsg%Gon «— aultable Lite --scrz7{ 360-868-362 | 59,881,138 | 16,500,210 | 5,000,522 | 388,58. 966 
a | 6,231,700 963'500 | seen i Rig ers and Traders.} 1,427,750 } 946,000 | 56,425 2,000 | 2°07 2,250 
ig Aiea aes 1'2977069 | ea | ery | gnome i ardian of America.| 15,703,931 4,122,750 657,717 | 277,859 | 18°315,025 
California State....... 180,879 | 183,102 | 10,834 | aa wo ees 1B | 931,902 | 312,800 | ee 
oie 417°500 | 211'500 | aa | ees) 2di, penton eaeeaedaas | 8,4: 23,163 _1,046,630 | 254,311 193,179 8,395, 550 
oia Us... 4,087°128 333 rie | shes | pag MEM once as 310,0 y 98 79,626,950 |*13,594,523 | 3,934,111 367, 111,733 
Central St: bsg nian 330,815 | 709.000 | 28°703 | 2500 = ig Life | 273,799,763 | 37,373,828 | 11,589,040 | 6,144,843 284,092,981 
Comiaental, ei 2,137,294 | of, 650) | 77966 | 21000 | Ne od ve? |B) eee 395,097,496 | 61,152,708 | 18,162,526 | 7,536,078 430,972,403 
Equitable, N. Y 1 8,178,205 1,572,806 | 4044 rig | tagara Life «2... | 4,426,213 686,600 | 165,467 | 87,102 4,433,128 
os tk... 38.475 | 1000 é oH | 1% | Posts “OF ae | 5,490,648 1,545,977 | 152,556 | 118,121 6,270,156 
[en Maud... 299'551 | 64716 | 9.666 | ron | panied Mutual aaa | 10,148,555 2,180,404 | 381,117 | 170,248 10,600,474 
First National 446,000 | 185,500 17/004 | 43500 | ictal eiaeacleeiiaa 6,713,377 | $15,244 | 171,862 | 139,565] 5,691,427 
juardian of America. 2,707,728 279,000 3,52: 22,32! Totals 1+ 402 811 9R@ \9R: ee EST y mePregasc sae 
ont oe anes "227, 167 | 135°765 ys | 156 | 0 2 | eee 1,402,811,986 stevens 61,707,656 | 2 23, 975 Dy 5,428 1,551,000,759 
eG (osccoses } ‘000 96,50 26.772 eet a's ides ¢ Baa. if | 
a y Rcaras | sane a | po Sond pep eres cian ‘Etna | Ce eee | 67,143,740 | 21, 190,299 | 2,517,104 | 78,947,654 
Merchants Life ....... 539,000 | 46,500 | 10,939 eed "570500 a at : Ta. seeeee ee, | 6,035,612 | 2,153,250 | 182,871 | 7,176,919 
Metropolitan ......... | 8,815,528 | 2,021,411 | 170,749 | «68,342 | aa Caan Oo “oll 4,113,566 | 437,046 | 147609, 660 
Minnesota Mutual.... 1,774,364 | 1,898,407 89/896 | 19,166 | 29419 097 Col AL wees sense reese 1,183,730 9,900 | 40,385 | 1,141,832 
a we | 606'840 | 178,085 oy aie | ison | erated = umbian National.. jDr024, 778 } 1,926, 864 | 211,755 | 6,800,040 
ot Manet pee 9 493'859 | 984070 ryt | ge | - aan -onnecticut General..| 33,300,223 | 9, 333. 816 } 1,157,917 | 39,694,007 
565°e4n Mutual Lite pila 1 20,500 | 1.987109 oman | eat | Rig rnyet Connecticut Mutual..| } | 1,729,175 | 2 54,246,819 
188 My mos 2134795 | "397 G71 “76-476 | rp | : 319470 ok Mutual....... | 3,813 a 604,095 | 161, 147 | 15,473,450 
090,500 National a of SA. 1,313,818 | 96,493 39,481 | 8.000 | 1281764 sspllins rsstole sag debe su 363 | 3,933,951 | 776,195 | 110,116,618 
148'998 Mew Weatd Este. ‘) 17328500 \ 730. 500 50 902 | 2000 | 16 — Massachusetts Mutuz 11} 60,734,690 2 | 2°050 25 | 550, § 66,292,298 
Tat ea ot gy cede 14’909'155 | 4 OL 61 | 651174 } was Ry “9 ca al ae raaat | 109, 411, 634 | 706 | 4,131,022 | 123,466,568 
404/837 Northwest’n Mutual..; — 12/359,238 | 120627600 | 264,155 | 139,438 | «13.750. “690 eg le re Vt... 16 7 | 1,550,834 | 571,749 | 17,016,658 
286'50) Sareea Raton 3073'583 | 17641995 rae | CoD } 7 Sl angland ....... } | 7,675,181 | 1,395,625 | 443,815 43,697,992 
ORE) oe es 455° 987 | ’ 25 697 eo on | maat nee n Mutual..| | 20,575,520 | 6, 679, 124 | 3,603,752 | 253,468,677 
, hose Tatas yale | 1 82/646 176,602 48°70 | <sei 3 enn } — ganecauas | .s | 16, 404,041 | 3,524,579 | 684,590 | 110,890,7 752 
076,415 Prudential ........... | 2,219,377 738,080 100.912 | 18°98] Samer ie whee ed | 3,787,729 | 1,107,059 | 493,919 | 27,950,967 
F oo wee "453 390 319/299 ge | 3 — ent and T..| | 9,403 ‘515 | 1,430,445 | 229,718 | 45,554,513 
097.444 igs cee 171.566 4142 yet | ‘ car | Hy uc — Neuere a Ae awe 51,880,784 9,541,615 | 2,822 oe 282,282,690 
; Union Central ....... | 1,441,724 533,015 40,993 39.159 1,721,975 1 oe MLA j ssyieeae | 1, Poem ase 329 | 35,360,917 
Western Union....... | 3,731,384 | 1,799,495 136,370 | 10,000 | 4,666,068 0 Central ....... ‘ 3 12°637,404 E 1, $34, 10 ‘| bonis oes 
— 1 rey pop aa ss CET RT aE! "ge Reg Jnion Mutual ....... 5,462 76,76 | 5 Ore on 
at ua meee | SAL) Eee | 3,236,761 | 97,114 | 111,678,814 satilinciias | 5a 166 | 476,761 AS | 5,358,250 
| 1 ee | | 
310 | | = _| ee | Bolais.o cos 1,373,082,397 [291,531,640 | 49,398,150 | 17,090,297 | 1,560,327,799 
F 7 29 21 FOR ORR | ¢ } Ver \ > . ee zs ———— _ 
342,341 PO ty Pl 117,331,094 | 31,596,068 4, 084,592 1,067,114 | 1 35,241, ¢ 635 Grand _totals.... 75,894,383 544,943,240 111,105,806 | 41,065,725 : 3,111,328,558 
032,220 Metropolitan ......... | 3,491,647 999,611 130,443 37,641 | 3,981,555 Industrial Business. | | | 
‘ | Metropolitan | 25 | 67,532,45 y1 R72 745 
New Jersey. Neer vat chee: | | 67,532,459 | 14,396,797 | 401,873,743 
Colonial J Pr ONse an 3,383,134 369,862 104,041 64.143 | 3434, 309 hel Plan Society..| sss |, 161,100 1,452 | 157,950 
fo wows 51/096 392 6.833137 1.597 263 724/446 | 960 CGIOUMAL «cannes ceacndwe | Al} | 3,926,101 396,315 | JS 10,097,370 
£78,211 War Wakes | a | 1035000 , 30102 | ; : | Dd sha i bir ii Pree | 164, 305,; 502 °8,515,3 2 | 6,146,750 | 2, 569, 458 171,770,602 
sig 338 Prudential .....c.«s+-. | 115,238,754 | 20,843,924 } 3,704,182 1,436,237 128, 764,850 RUCIGMIEIAN ccacescanace | ast 775,003 bea ,189,785 | 15,145,467 | 568d 200 449,159,654 
"94 Punicamealresn Ante E Riess daa cate meg pe PEEPS ETE FEES aaa gererem aie 
543,900 Maratea mee 169,718,280 | 29,081, 923 3 | 5,485,588 | 2,295, 571 | 189, 165, 928 BOUAISs os csccseees | 968,677,141 |184,324,753 | 36,086,781 | 18,860,032 1,033,059,319 
, | | | 
aie 7 se - 494 59 7.919 en 4-4 =a | 94% QOr | i= 
743,737 oe sete eeee eee } eyo Coli | 554,973 —— | Bea OREGON. | 
‘ “Schuhe Ae | olan Perea ae 0,0UY | 917 Oregon Life.......... 0,502 3,522,087 3 06 990 ‘ 96 
2 Csiumiien ‘National.:) "Sor96s | doo] rais| vow | aioe ‘ —_— or ee ee) 
264, : 867, § 31,916 | 20,048 | = eT = sk vee. i 
7,500 Connecticut General.. 4,470,453 | 159682 11,000 | orem Laoag PPRCCELECES | see | Pompe 59,196 48,086 2,454,868 
$26,500 Connecticut Mutual. 7 6,136,008 | 912.458 99.790 | ‘A ppl bee a As pais \ 212,800 } youe pg lh | 419,600 
349 651 fou KY... ‘ 49'248°897 | ant ies Psd ie | American Central.....} , 449,462 | 312, 186 5,32 614,791 
306,715 Eduitaple, [a...s0<0%« 912, 438 256,877 | °** 99’ rd oe i ei eae oe 437,500 on ar? | 7,085,342 
463,314 Fidelity Mutual ...... | 667,671 | eee ae eugen| oe) | 6a 855,894 
518,830 Girard Life .......... | "636.171 248978 | ne is 2,010,115 | 167,849 | 75,617 | 2,027,149 
102042 on 2S } 2,011.73 | 365,464 | ose ae Pi sie qacnceneeeese 163,000 08,500 | 4,728 | 154/500 
595 511 Home Life, N. Y....] 01 | 925°508 | oe ‘alifornia State ...... 853,171 | 373,002 36,292 924.553 
365°045 John Hancock ....... | * | 3 cana | “a - “tr Connecticut Mutual... 1,669,669 221,817 | 47,546 | 1,672°203 
oat ow rial | gong | 1 066 pe Continental, | tah.... 1,107,497 | _ 401,500 } 43,076 | 1, 308, 247 
511,100 Massachusetts Mutual! — 12/152:138 | 2,522'963 | fa) poe )  4409,372 | 7,820,049 | 399,988 | 13,890,143 
343, 758 Metropolitan ......... | 81,244'381 | 2.987 | 582 | Ste Mana || aa cc | 360,809 | 17,181 | 627,411 
41,655 Mutual Life ......... 34 263°730 | 6.773.652 | 41 1o21'296 idelity utual....... 1,101,685 | 183,766 | 35.407 | 1,100,801 
48 N ; | anne | 13,65 aN Vel, cJO Guardian of America. 997,429 | 197,290 37,032 | 71 O59 
071,255 kational, “V@. oc. 25s 1,791 905 47,360 | 44.000 H L ee oe i — | (Vos | 1,071,352 
180,370 Rew Bacland | 7051582 | 1.626507 tee se | : —_ ‘ Hels Nca<, 101,620 | 24,183 6,780 | 94,040 
70,975 in Vas ta | 48.430, 782 73, 950 sae daha State <..-...... 1,081,858 | 1,109,093 | 60,039 | 1.930649 
110482 ety American. 12. 993° | | “a | ; Kansas City 2.2.5.2... ; 820,625 | 1,166,500 | 45,483 | 1,83: ae 25 
96,562 Northwestern Mutuz mn } 644.677 93 '069. Massachusetts Mutual 9,817,107 | 850,320 | 204,382 6,082,523 
630,300 Pacific Mutual ....... | 68 | 3045 is “oe oj ME (hoa Dagplligaan tan | ganas ae | on 
409,315 Fenn Mutual.......... | 683,699 | 5,536,263 | 19715 | 99 ry 29) eu Mt asl atege OE | | 191,106 | 6,377,469 
067,061 Philadelphia .......... | 2,879,849 | “317,158 | 34010! 3.004843 Mutual Benefit... [| goal 618,111 
193.179 Phenix Mutual....... | 3,622,656 | 7 | 93799 ‘ , aba nigga | 214,167 | 6,492,662 
31,6 Provident L. and T..{ 23,361,427 | | 267.066 et swell + aaa | 513,805 | 15,780,931 
oe " $52'308 | 267,066 National, Vt. ......... | 22,588 721288 
Security Mutual ..... | 1,019,795 4952} 38.551) 11... gs ee 4 114,231 | 3,377,075 
State Mutual ......... } 3,750,805 af 173. 296 57.316 New oon pitta aca | 79,706 \ 2,266,938 
178,500 Sun Life, Canada..... 288,438 17,413 | 5 O10 * ata ho og  eas Pe 6,230, 73: 
535,678 Travelers ......00<++4: 17,964,715 | 10,085,645 | 175,710 | eka te ek 2,938,767 | 547,204 | 14,551,058 
en Union Central...-..... 4,598,098 | 1,621,208 | 1 | 88.270 deli sige el wee 1,576,266 646 | 16,346,862 
344.099 Union Mutual ....... 1030.892 79349 | 349: 4) | 12.8 | ra a n — : 9,000 7 28 } 2: : 
a United States......... 943,790 158,500 21.916 32°30 | Occide ntal, Cal. ..... 819,800 | 25,074 | 1 > 
187,836 | ee j a | ) | Ht) Pac og Mutual .-...:. | 158,878 | 96,669 | 26: 
Bh Tot: \ FP One GAL | ray -|——— roe tear Penn Mutual ......... | 264,393 7'or 
AIS. os .seseees a 407,278,7 41 94,086,105 13.3 345 885 | 6,777,029 463, 009, S7 “0 Provident L. and T../ 15 5s 31 "465 | | 57 7OR 1's 3048 
Grand totals 576,997,021 |123,168,028 | 18,781,473 | 9,002,600 | Prudential .......+++. } 3'390'939 | gse’983} 101'595 | 3.915.141 
“— fee 576,997,02 2,168, 028 | Te 9,002,600 | 652, 1% 78 Prussian Life SIONS 650,870 | 1, 678. 589 11384 | oo pe 
AGA, 307 Industrial Business. | | soma Life .....-++. | 702,690 | 249,600 25,205 | 781,121 
024600 Ee cinrrecahsais 12,303,818 | 3,487,690 | 505,377 | 167,922 | tg RES FOR concn ens |} 1,058,046 | 138,169 | 29,192 | 966,001 
326,486 Columbian National 1,895 yore | : "138 pie aie: oe Security Life ........ 211,025 | 118,295 | 7,818 | 254,320 
Geudien Q | : ame a | oo | 895 Security Mutual...... | 104,085 | 11,297 | 2 988 93.389 
ree Pame Gees a 2 H 215 ,! 3 ‘Tonvuslare | FoQ ners = 07 dn amma 
754,034 John Hancock 1.0.22) | B.200,184 | 1,067,755 | 421,631 | ES) ens , a, oe | Re 2,336,025 
okeen _ ee — —- ae 
* Includes $116,049 disability premiums, 
In additi wn 
The eae d ti to the States shown herewith, complete statistics for the States and Territories and Canada will be found in The 
ance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, mid-year publication. 

















































































































































































6 THE SPECTATOR Tharadyp : 
LIFE INSURANCE SECTION July 
LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES sini 
Insurance | Insurance Insurance Insurance Insurance ; 
Name or Company. in Force | Written Premiums Losses in Force Name or Company. inForce | Writ ten Premiums Losses iamines 
Dec. 31, ae in 1917. Received. Incurred. |Dec. 31, 1917. -_ 31, 7 in 1917. Received. Incurred, Deg, 31, 1917, 
] | | | | are tl | | 
ya | : 8 us 000 33 480 Pe 19 1301, 282 ; Eemcoad fuse = ‘ : , : ‘ 
Union Central.......5.s. 1,256,37 5, 33, 5,5. y dustria 1SiNeSS. ie. B 
Union Mutual ....... { 1,288,487 99,769 40,286 16.733 1,284, 593 Alta Friendly ........ : 2,833,711 | 1,082,7 72 396,634 53,986 3,123,079 
West Coast-San Fran. 1,386,886 729,616 50,401 9,976 1,567,072 Baltimore Life ....... 8,322,919 | 3,421,286 471,586 155,650 9,299 745 
Western States ....... $25,925 658,600 60,250 10,443 a; 730,347 Colonial Life ........ 9,227,782 3,908,776 360,589 109,384 10,183;626 
Western Union ...... | 2,368,104 | 948,593 87,451 14,885 2,887,281 Columbian National..| 20,605 | — ...... 886 979 18,664 
| | — Bureka Life 06065003 | 2,117,406 | 1,022,348 91,740 26,061 2,522'799 of y¢ 
THIS .insscssess 120,862,349 | 37,197,248 | 4,618,677 | 1,934,978 ] 148,170,622 Federat Life ..... mace 1,320 12,708 159 52 { 
; Guardian of America. Cee ree . a 635 18704 gran 
Grand totals..... 131,364,793 | 40,719,385 | 5,026,746 | 2,034,198 160,811,544 EV OMe MCI. ecic'eeecisinie 4,873,582 | 2,409,029 271,667 79,219 5,902/641 
John Hancock ....... 51,111,947 | 11,400,266 1,742,746 718,051 54,373 139 eyes, 
Industrial Business. BSTNIPRES ISITE) Saeceeevel  ciyesees 2,802,197 24,972 2,260 "064,936 
Metropolitan ......... 4,503,633 1,345,455 174,252 34,048 5,116,375 Metropolitan ......... | 223,302,868 31,517,096 | 8,419,826 | 2,958,513 233,887,235 tant : 
PEUGCRTIAl 5.s56cs0c058 3,603,416 | 1,338,251 127,251 vie 4,159,694 “hase os ge Mutual.| a $43,i 560 ave - a8 ll ‘ Bon 6,464,345 h 
s Z - : | 427,941 30,106 4,738 768,912 Fudential ...0cssesecs 342,357,237 | 62,100,7 2,57 My yp 871, n 
rn Re Tee Paces cP Ronco Meh "Sun Life of America:| ~ 6,474,037 | 3/839,480 | ’308;208 |” 47/765 7338 40 -” 
TOU i sdessewens | 8,846,243 | 3,111,647 | 331,609 61,521 9 10,044,981 Western & Southern. | 4,850,414 | 3,485,384 223,653 60,021 5, 364/549 Not | 
| eee 
PENNSYLVANIA. | . BOS: sancsrsens | 661,357,627 |124,788,551 | 25,081,602 | 8,405,761 j 712,438 991 assoc 
Fidelity Mutual....... 23,894,618 tes i eae 397,190 | __- ia | lia ‘ 
Gitard Bale: cisscccsss 5,106,779 80 5: 65,508 5,524,997 RHODE ISLAND. Dregaren eae A 
Penn Mautual.....<..5 114,722,729 | 14,575,420 “— - 1 779, 433 | eye Puritan’ Wife. s.c0«::.. | 2,626,346 396,761 101,430 8,820 2,833,207 
Pennsylvania Mutual. 1,373,877 233,500 1 | 15,749 1,360,3 ‘ e | ne aia from 
Philadelphia Life..... 17,829,992 | 6,805,030 6ia "36! | 247,546 22,496, 734 fethia, THe. ise nassee | 1,709,314 1,955,975 58 209 56,960 3,235,074 
Presbyterian Minist’rs 3,890,350 346,900 148,890 | 38,000 | 3,971, 78d Berkshire Life ....... | 468,880 42,500 10,559 1,141 481,540 fledge 
Provident L. and T..| 102,437,277 | 15,851,595 3,410, 238 | — 135 | 108,391,086 Columbian National.. 1,125,754 122,000 39,205 7,000 1,167,254 : 
Reliance Life 14,201,495 3,568,080 509,698 | 156,850 16,108,700 Connecticut General. 824,475 899,409 79,753 6,500 2,107,662 N 
Scranton Life 15,940,629 | 3,943,606 562,867 | 96, 589 | 15,533,203 ooo -" Mutual. gery _ pag Pi a. Rd the d 
Standar 9137,0 3,277, 407,923 99, 305 | 13,119,245 ‘quitable, N. | 7,516,486 | 5,018,66 33,917 67 2,214,071 
saiidaahiei ee ee wd he eee Fidelity Mutual <-....) “zagiges |" nots | “A309 2.000 23,041 sil 
Dital eed asweoesess 5,283 | 52 41 | 10,920,912 | 3,826,825 333,115,270 ome, New York....| 505,747 | — 132,260 29,546 6, 2: 587,77 V 
nen weneuaaiill Sass ‘ | | John Hancock ....... | 10,290,618 | 2,769,735 416,927 70,332 11,8219 
Fitna Tite cis ascss ie 39,509,714 | 16,344,208 | 1,347,791 | 955,160 50,479,024 Massachusetts Mutual) 16,052,003 | 2,788,004 653,968 111,811 17,950,249 have 
American Bankers.... 66,750 577,250 13,392 2) 458 605,190 Metropolit 21 eS | 19,830,374 | 4,754,012 | 926,671 253,051 23,101,366 z 
American Central..... 1,831,832 138,090 49,265 10,587 1,735,257 Mutual Benefit ...... | 4,445,874 | 506,232 127,021 51,912 4,793,120 tions 
American National... 244,178 42,500 8,690 3,500 255,939 Mutual Life, N. Y....| 8,594,301 | 600,043 304,952 141,028 8,393,147 hat 
Baltimore Life ...... 32 767,796 178,654 43,068 | 4,859,412 National, V€;i.. esicc0s-6 1,046,595 | 317, 9: 1 42,212 5,000 1,241,234 wha 
Bankers, Te. sssss0c0s | 14/20 809 | 1,483,500 320,771 104,146 | 14,976, ve New Engl and Mutu: ill 3,589 185 | 126,132 68,076 3,966,898 1 
Bankers, WED: seinen | 1,301,650 231,663 55,999 | 12,000 | 1,406.3 New York Lte;.....< 7,3 | 277,338 97,387 7,323,642 value 
Bankers Reserve .... 154,625 38,408 7,231 1,000 | 181233 Northwest’n Mutual..| 7,746,353 310,053 85,712 8,306,195 M 
— Bite WUC. ccc 19,876,052 | 2,368,866 673,104 362,451 | 20,241,727 Pacific Mutual ...... | 21,068 | EOL —@ateinncs 27,824 
ee ae | ee 3,143,221 816,498 152,403 53,596 | 3,793,623 Penn. Mirtual 2.06000. | 2,350, 089 118,869 33,000 3,068,300 Chine 
Central Life, Ia....<. 251,750 110,500 ‘i le rors j 334,250 Phenix Mutual sea 1,872,233 | 61,162 35,372 1,975,506 sno 
Colonial Shite. «....0..5<+ 809,015 31,500 26,566 6,796 | 791, 736 Provident L. and Y..| 1,454,3 388 | 61,249 8,095 1,737,884 tiles ; 
Columbian National.. 4,372,377 693,110 143,148 26,988 | 4,832,223 Prudential ........... | 8,238,165 | 298,945 79,136 9,615,588 1 c 
Connecticut General.. 10,688,637 | 3,610,663 395,291 71,266 13,425,200 State Mutual ......... | 8,701,522 | 163,269 41,851 4,519,649 line \ 
Connecticut Mutual... 20,264,077 | 3,343,812 675,684 456,646 21,597,449 Travelers ............. ee 396 148,721 54,106 8,498,153 
Conservative, W. Va. 534,250 200,500 16,484 7,000 552,250 Union Central ....... | | 58,309 2,012 1,454,668 trade 
Continental, Del...... 2,715,781 438,484 88,422 20,000 2,845,221 Union Mutual esata | 18,162 3,000 509,029 
Equitable, Ia..s0s<s00« 11,858,637 Bon ; 431,978 ‘ Pact ee. United: States’ «oss. - 23; "510 | | 632 i 22,510 adopt 
Equitable, N. Y...... ,326,777 885,525 ,996,< 443,83 a | - 
pata . epee oa 90, B00 |. 1 a9 : Se ons 58,662 WNGUS Io. a: <nssrelaisreieis |_ AG 230; 349 L 32,716, 684 | 4,763,343 | 1,341,900 141,094,121 turer: 
1 s 48,000 29,816 1,000 1,129,000 a - - : 
Federal’ it svceneieh 661 ae 30 409 22,717 8,669 692,599 Grand totals..... | 119,863,695 | 33,113 445 | 4,864,773 | 1,850,720 148,927,328 pleme 
Guardian of America. 5,483,136 Spy aie eed severe a ial | | ~ 
yme Lif - Pee 224, 2,054,389) 271,8 81,95¢ 763,772 ndustria usiness. : ‘! " ig 
pace 20 ati 1.228 st 7118376 315,410 | 175,376 9,360,023 John Hancock ...-.. | 26,989,693 | 4,497,490 | 1,015,956 | 353,130 | 28,539,981 nisnit 
filinois: Lite ..é6.<0<s6 4,898,443 421,797 124,650 68,741 4.509.286 Metropolitan ......... | 35,531,057 | 5, 429,466 | 1, 378,207 540,797 37,326,936 
International ....000. 385,293 428,634 23,893 5,000 P bre: 967 Pregential isissccessee 11,245, 104 | 2,563,480 | 417,252 140,385 12,514,759 
e ancock ..<sces 36,918,542 7,362,262 1,373,058 550,023 0,713,790 —_— —— sa aos aes = = 5 
ig hres Tile. rer " 61309 10,511 Elf ar sriae 71,450 RGtAIS Sw vesaxieieces | 73,765, 854 | 12,490,436 | 2,806,465 | 1,084,272 78,381,676 
Lincoln National .... eat a rind ant pres A on ae | W 
Mantiattan’ .<scciscwssc 3775,98 357 , 53,495 ), 10! c YOMING. ee 
Manufacturers, Can... 415,230 47,750 14,659 1,000 444,980 ZEtna_ Life ........... | 325, 242 50 ,065 9,962 3,000 317, 561 ture ft 
Maryland Life. oaeabaos 405,024 13,519 A406 1 8 saisiscs 397,543 American Bankers. ee 1 218, 405 223,459 41,649 12,284 1,289,820 
Massachusetts Mutual 22,765,854 | 3,449,545 763,646 368,481 24,300,094 American Life, Cai... 517,500 485,040 31,783 3,000 189,540 a rela 
Merchants Life........ 246,000 157,512 6,435 3,000 360,512 American, MGs civecveaver teense 16,971 é 375 | anes 72,971 
Metropolitan ......... 146,768,347 | 59,092,623 | 6,134,780 | 2,199,230 194,546,418 BENENCIAL 0600s 0ccsnes | 540,500 185,754 18,540 8,000 611,74 lack ( 
Michigan Mutual..... 2,861,514 | 337,808 86,839 65,749 2,954,407 Bankers, Ia. .......++. | 1,391,000 5,500 24,448 12,000 1,343,500 
Missouri State ....... 1,925,726 | 714,989 69,030 16,581 2,271,837 Bankers, Neb. ....... 290,500 62,500 16,880 7,000 317,300 most 
Miatual Tale. sscsas<cs 118,138,661 | 14,872,106 4,394,379 | 2,785,364 126,224,470 Bankers Reserve .....| 264,577 4,862 6,997 sesees 209,273 : 
Mutual Benefit ...... | 3°709, 783 8,700,051 1,958,160 | 1,120,011 69,503,448 Capitol Life ......... 831,981 478,500 38,877 7,000 1,167,136 thesis 
National, Vt, ........ 15,945,803 | 1,525,666 532,665 433,372 16,224,997 California State....... | 161,838 51,364 6,577 see ees 184,527 ; 
National of U.S, A..| 2,328,353 | 473,005 | 87,568 | 32,780 2586,584 Central States ....... | 461,204 | 194,000] 17,618 3,000 577M itself 
New England ........ 30,791,339 | 3,707, 034 1, 060,498 617,375 32,514,187 Columbian National. | 931,031 | 284,180 | oe ee | vg 2 
New York Life....... | 136,915,095 | 16,669,876 | 5,491,693 | 2,414,956 146,144,971 | Continental, Utah.... ‘| = 615 | 129,500 24,091 1,000 | te subje 
New World .ssccssccs | 37,500 | 22,500 1.768 pacers 49,000 Rauitable, N: Y¥...005<| 52,214 | 175,278 | 41,410 41,989 | 994,213 
Niagara Life ......... | 1,518,081 | 34,500 43,988 17,379 1,360,378 Guardian of America.| #5760 | 120,000 | 17,722 18,100 | — attent 
North American, IIl..| 1,184,585 556,700 41,012 5,000 1,558,701 Idaho State .......... | eee | 135,500 3,826 saesee | pc S 
No. American, Can..| 13,500 | wweees ee c, 500 International ......... | 428,689 | 04,861 12,104 3,000 | Peyo oe 
Northern Assurance..| 645,056 | 246,000 27,088 | 1,000 837,306 Kansas City .......... | 430,500 | 206,000 17,718 3,000 bi 
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LIFE INSURANCE SECTION 
MOVING PICTURE THEATER AS A POTENTIAL INSURANCE EDUCATIVE FACTOR 


By THeEopore J. VENN 


VEN the casual visitor to the better grade of moving- 
picture theaters cannot help but be impressed by 
the fact that the cinema is assuming an ever-in- 
creasing rdle as a public educator. For a number 

of years now we have sat back upon the easy chair while the 
grandeur of the earth’s natural wonders have passed before our 
eyes, and from our coign of vantage we have viewed these dis- 
tant scenes which otherwise might have been a closed book to 
the majority of us except in so far as fancy might depict them. 
Not only that, but we have been brought into more intimate 
association with botany and natural history. We have seen 
the gradual development from the bud to the full-blown rose, 
from the larva to the butterfly, from the ovum to the full- 
fledged bird. And thus we might go on indefinitely. 

Next came the dissemination of knowledge as to some of 
the domestic arts and sciences. We have had the filmization of 
various methods of cooking, canning, preserving, etc. Foods 
have been analyzed before our eyes and their chemical reac- 
tions made manifest. We have been taught what is good and 
what is bad in combination, and we have been fed on calorie 
values to satiety. 

Manufactures, trade and transportation were next in order. 
Shoemaking, hatmaking, shipbuilding, bridge building, the tex- 
tiles and fabrics—all have had their turn. Producers in every 
line were not slow in realizing the possibilities of stimulating 
trade through this method of public education, and they quickly 
adopted it. Foremost among them were the cement manu fac- 





turers, the lumbermen and the automobile and agricultural im- 
plement makers. Mr, Ford has even gone to the extent of fur- 
nishing his own films to advertise his farm tractors. 


INSURANCE Proves A LAGGARD 

When one considers the many advantages the moving-pic- 
ture theaters offer for educative work along insurance lines at 
a relatively low cost, he is led to believe that there must be a 
lack of co-ordinate effort somewhere in the machinery of this 
most important of big businesses, for under no other hypo- 
thesis could he account for the fact that it had not yet availed 
itself of this method of publicity—one of the best, because the 
subject’s mind is generally relaxed when it is brought to his 
attention. 

Several years ago there was considerable agitation of this 
subject among life underwriters’ associations and by the execu- 
tives of a number of insurance companies, and for a time it 
seemed as if some concerted action might be reached, but at 
this date it appears that the whole matter has ended, like many 
another commendable proposition—alas !—in talk. 


Two Cases APPARENTLY BRING RESULTS 
The writer for many years has been a firm believer in the 
efficacy of the moving-picture theater as an insurance educator. 
Next to independent insurance literature he considers it the best 


e_ 


means to secure results in a large number of cases. Conse- 
quently, whenever he happens to view a film drama, he always 
is on the lookout for anything pertaining to life insurance. 
So far he has come into contact with only two instances in 
which anything that might be construed into an advertisement 
for an insurance company has been incorporated in the body of 
a play. Both of these cases occurred about a year ago and the 
work was very subtly done and intended to rely upon sug- 
gestion as the drawing power. They were two of the best ad- 
vertisements of this nature the writer has ever seen, and if 
the scenes were not premeditatively staged and paid for, the 
companies owe the producers a debt of gratitude indeed. 

In the one instance the hero concludes to take out life in- 
surance before going on a journey, and on the wall of the 
office he visits hangs an enormous calendar bearing the name 
of a well-known Pennsylvania company in large letters. In the 
other the father of the heroine, a merchant in a small town, 
facing bankruptcy, concludes to commit suicide, so that his 
family may have something to live on. This act proves un- 
necessary, aS a messenger arrives just about the time he is 
getting ready to bid adieu to this mundane sphere and an- 
nounces that the storekeeper has fallen heir to a lot of money. 
In the meantime the would-be suicide had taken his insurance 
policy from his desk to see if everything was in apple-pie 
order, and a close-up view of a policy for $5000 is shown, which 
bears the name of a large Massachusetts company, the name 
being magnified to such an extent as to be readily legible in 
the most remote part of the theater. 

“Did these advertisements pay?” the reader may ask. This 
is a hard question to answer directly; but the writer has been 
rather interested in both cases and concluded to examine the 
present year’s statements with their previous reports and make 
comparisons. He finds that both companies have done a much 
larger business than in any previous year of their career, the 
net gain in insurance and the surplus both showing big in- 
creases. How much of this may be due to the drawing power 
of the advertisements the writer does not pretend to say, but 
will leave it to the imagination of his readers, with emphasis 
on the undisputed facts that psychology is peculiar in its work- 
ings, that the power of suggestion is strong, and that the force 
of example has always to be taken into account. 

There are many ways in which the value of legal reserve 
insurance could be brought to the attention of the public 
through motion pictures, and the potential merits of this form 
of publicity are well worth the service consideration of insur- 
ance executives and underwriters’ associations. Even gen- 
eral agents in the smaller cities might find it a source of profit 
occasionally to run slides in their local theaters. There is great 
need of properly educating the masses on the thrift feature 
of old-line life insurance, thus differentiating it in their minds 
from other forms. When this is fully understood the battle will 
be won—the public will have none other. 





Health Service for Chickens 
Many life insurance companies are furnishing free examinations and 
health suggestions to policyholders, but the first instance of a company 
being asked to care for the health of poultry happened recently to the 


Continental Life of Wilmington, Del. A woman policyholder wrote to 
the company requesting that her chickens be looked over. In reply, the 
Continental obtained and sent information from the Department of 
Agriculture on diseases of poultry, but so far the medical examiner has 
not been directed to make a free examination. 








GOVERNMENT INSURANCE 


2,570, 455 War Policies in Force at 
End of Last Month 


Announcement was made in Washington on 
June 28 by the Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
that 2,570,455 policies, totaling $21,565,699,000, 
had been taken out by men in the national 
service. The average amount applied for, 
steadily increasing, is now $8387. After a 
record-breaking rush of applications, amount- 
ing to more than $1,000,000,000, had been re- 
ceived last week, the Treasury Department de- 
clared that nearly 95 per cent of the American 
soldiers were insured. 

General Pershing cabled to Secretary McAdoo 
a few days ago that more than 90 per cent of 
the men in the American Expeditionary Forces 
in France had taken out Government war risk 
policies. His message is as follows: 

“All ranks of the American Expeditionary 
Forces appreciate deeply the generous measure 
the Government has taken to provide insur- 
ance for their families, in proof of which more 
than 90 per cent of the men have taken out 
insurance. To wisely provision for their loved 
ones heartens our men and strengthens the 
bonds that unite the army and people in our 
strong determination to triumph in our most 
righteous cause.’’ 


Lapsing Prevented by a Popular Spectator 
Leaflet 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

I take pleasure in handing to you herewith 
copy of a letter received concerning a leaflet 
which our company purchased of you recently 
and which was written by William T. Nash, 
“Why We Don’t Live Forever.’ By this letter 
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you can see that we are getting results from 
this leaflet. I might add in this connection that 
we know of as many as three or four other 
policies that would have lapsed off of our books 
entirely had it not been for this leaflet, and, 
while our supply is not as yet exhausted, we 
feel sure that we have already received re- 
sults many times more than the leaflet has 


sic H. B. HILL, President, 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Illinois. 
Springfield, Ill., June 25, 1918. 


Mr. H. B. Hill, President, 

Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
Dear Sir: 

I received your letter again calling my atten- 
tion to the fact that my policy is lapsed, and I 
am enclosing the health certificate and settle- 
ment to you herewith. 

It never occurred to me the danger I was in- 
curring to my beneficiaries until I read the 
little leaflet which you enclosed, “Why We 
Don’t Live Forever,’’ written by William T. 
Nash. I must say that leaflet is an oasis of 
freshness and an inspiration for one to do his 
duty. Trusting my premium will be acceptable, 

Yours truly, 
JOHN C. WORK, 
County Judge, Schuyler County. 
Rushville, Ohio. 


Growth of Morris Plan Insurance 


The Morris Plan Insurance Society of New 
York began operating last November. At the 
end of December its policies were being sold 
by the New York Morris Plan Company and four 
others. To-day fifty Morris Plan companies 
have adopted this plan of industrial insurance, 
and it is in operation in twenty States. Before 
long it will probably be installed in all of the 
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Morris Plan companies in the United States 
now exceeding 100 in number. To date more 
than 8000 policies have been written, for over 
$1,100,000 insurance, and the weekly returns 
show a rapidly increasing volume of business 

The society’s policies usually cover a term of 
one year, to’ protect loans made on the Morris 
Plan. If the debtor who has insured dies before 
his obligation is discharged, his debt to the 
lending company is paid by the insurance so- 
ciety, and the amount he has already paid to- 
ward liquidation of his loan is refunded to his 
family. Borrowers have been quick to adopt this 
inexpensive means of protecting both their co- 
makers and families. 


Why Bask Endorse Insurance 


Requested to make a statement as to why his 
bank had started a movement throughout the 
United States and Canada for furthering the life 
insurance propaganda, Byron W. Moser, vice- 
president of the St. Louis Union Bank of §¢. 
Louis, mentioned, among other things, the 
striking meeting point between banking and life 
insurance in these words: 

“The deposits of a bank and the prosperity 
of a bank are controlled entirely by the wealth 
of the community in which it operates. And 
the wealth of a community is in direct ratio to 
the amount of life insurance carried. 

“Life insurance affects the wealth of the com- 
munity first because it encourages thrift in a 
very tangible way. The necessity of meeting 
life insurance premiums at stated intervals 
establishes the thrift habit, and along with it 
the savings account habit. Once let a man feel 
the independence of having definite protection 
for his family through life insurance in the 
event of his death, and add to that the knowl- 
edge that he can save and is saving enough 
regularly to continue that protection, then that 
man will soon learn to save for other things 
beyond his life insurance premiums.” 





Albert Goldie of Los Angeles, for many years a 
close student of the insurance business and a frequent 
contributor to the leading insurance journals, has been 
appointed superintendent of agencies for the Conti- 
nental Life of Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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developing the Country's agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, 
President. 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 
found than the _ large 
army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 


Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created 


by farm loan investments, 


ALLAN WATERS, 
Second Vice-President. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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CASTING BREAD UPON THE WATERS* 


It Returned After Many Years to Help Him Who Was in Distress 


A STORY FOUNDED ON FACT 


Premiums on Life Policies Always Return Their Reserve Value Even if Payments Are Discontinued 


By THeopore J. VENN 


In the Soho district of Pittsburgh lived 
James Wilson, an old man, who eked out a 
vicarious existence as timekeeper in one of 
the rolling mills. In his younger days his lot 
had been a more fortunate one, being a suc- 
cessful manufacturer in one of the New Eng- 
land States; but a series of reverses, due 
largely to his implicit confidence in the honesty 
of certain friends and associates, caused him 
to lose his business, and he catne to Pennsyl- 
vania with his wife and two children, and at- 
tempted to make a new start in life at the age 
of forty-eight. 

But fortune was against him. He drifted 
from one thing to another, and finally settled 
into the timekeeping position, which was des- 
tined to occupy the greater part of his remain- 
ing years. His two sons had died as they were 
verging on manhood, and he and his wife were 
left to face the strugele for existence alone. 
He had | 
plot about it; but after it was nearly half paid 


ought a house with a little garden 


for he experienced difficulty in meeting the 
notes as they became due, and it was only 
through the aid of a friendly disposed real 


estate agent, who prevailed upon one of his 
clients to take up the remaining indebtedness 
and issue a new mortgage, that he was able, 


temporarily, to save his home. 


Loses Hts Position 

Thus time went on. Mr. Wilson became 
afflicted with rheumatism, and at the age of 
seventy-three finally found himself out of work 
and facing the most dismal of prospects. Lat- 
terly he had been able to pay only the interest 
on the mortgage on his homestead, but was 
told he would not be pushed for the principal 
as lone as he met the interest payments regu- 
larly. But at last even these fell into arrear, 
and the real estate agent told him his client 
would insist either on getting the interest 
promptly or bringing foreclosure proceedings. 
Rheumatic and impoverished at seventy-three, 
his wife's health also none too good, the poor- 
house seemed to afford Mr. Wilson the only 
solution to his problem. 

Soon thereafter the expected blow fell. His 
sympathetic friend, Mr. Ellis, called to in- 


* Copyright, 1918, by The Spectator Company, New 


York. 


form him his client insisted on immediate pay- 
ment of the mortgage. Upon being told of the 
hopelessness of the situation, he said: 

“Mr. Wilson, [ am sorry, but am powerless 
to help you, as my client will no longer post- 
pone matters. I have known you for a num- 
ber of vears, and realize that your misfortunes 
are not of your own making. It is too bad. 
Is there no way out? Have you any life in- 


surance?” 


Once Hap Lire INSURANCI 

Mr, Wilson shook his head sadly. 

“T fear there is no alternative and that you 
will have to foreclose,” he said. “I have no 
life insurance, and haven't had for years. In 
my younger and more prosperous days I took 





out an old-line ordinary life policy for $10,000 
and carried it for seventeen years. Then ad- 
versity overtook me and 1 discontinued all 
payments. Shortly thereafter I came here. 
That was about twenty-five vears ago, and I 
have carried no insurance since that time.” 


The real estate agent became interested at 
once. He had considerable insurance knowl- 
edge and saw a ray of hope. 

“Mfr. Wilson,” said he, “twenty-five vears is 
a long time; but IT should like to see the policy 
vou speak of. I trust it has not been lost or 
destroved. You may be more fortunate than 
you deem yourself. Is it still in your pos- 
session 2” 

“T don’t know; but I am sure it has run out 
vears ago, so there won't be any loss if it is 
gone,” said Mr. Wilson. “However, Ill ask 
my wife. She has always taken care of my 
papers during the later years.” 

Mrs. Wilson was called into conference and 
a search was instituted. Finally the old New 
England habit of preserving all papers that 
ever had been of any value was rewarded by 
the discovery of the policy in an old chest, 
where it had reposed for many years. It was 
handed over to Mr. Ellis, who carefully looked 
it over. Presently a smile of pleasure lit his 
countenance, and he said: 

“Mr. Wilson, vou are indeed a fortunate 
man. It is as I anticipated, and you may cease 
your worries, for a few years at least. This is 
an ordinary life legal reserve insurance policy 
which you took out at the age of thirty-one. 





Your receipts, which I am pleased to see you 
also have preserved, show that you paid your 
annual premiums regularly for seventeen years, 
or until you were forty-eight years of age. 
Then you quit paying; but your policy was far 
from dead. You had built up quite an equity 
in this policy, which could not lapse until some 
disposition had been made of your accumulated 
reserve. Did you never hear from the com- 
pany regarding this matter after you discon- 
tinued paying your premiums ?” 


Hap Larce RESERVE 

“Oh, Martha,” said Mr. Wilson, addressing 
his wife, “that’s what those notices meant | 
received from the company some time after | 
quit paying premiums! I mean the notices 
asking me what I intended to do; but I thought 
it was in regard to paying further premiums, 
and as I was unable to do this [ didn’t pay any 
further attention to the matfer.” 

“Like many another man,” responded the 
agent. “And like many others, also, I presume 
you never took the pains to read your policy? 
However, ‘all's well that ends well,’ and if you 
had been familiar with what you are now about 
to learn your old age might not have been 
provided for as well as it now is.” 

“Why, Mr. Ellis,” said Mr. Wilson, “you 
dont mean to say that policy is worth any- 
thing now after all these years | have not been 
paying in a cent?” 

“That's exactly what I mean to say. It is 
worth a good deal for a man in your present 
circumstances. Now listen, and I will explain 
the matter to you fully: then you can decide 
on what to do.” 

“T am all attention,” said- Mr. Wilson. 
“Kindly let me have all the facts and I shall be 
euided altogether by your advice.” 

LiFe INSURED FOR $4000 

“Well,” said Mr. Ellis, scanning the policy 

When you 


quit paying premiums on this policy twenty- 


carefully, “the facts are these: 


five years ago you had built up an equity of 
over $23co, which was yours to dispose of as 
you saw fit. You might have drawn the cash 
had you desired to do so, or you could have 
carried the full amount of your insurance for 
an additional seventeen years without further 
payment of premiums had this been your wish; 
but since you gave no expression of your in- 
tention the automatic clause of your policy 
went into effect. In your case, although alto- 
gether unknowingly on your part, you prob- 
ably acted most wisely for yourself, for had 
you drawn the money it probably would have 
been used up ere this, and you have also out- 
lived the time that would have been covered 
by the term of extension for the full amount 








ice) 


of the insurance. In this case the automatic 
clause calls for the amount of paid-up insur- 
ance for life your accumulated equity would 
purchase, and on this policy the sum stated 
is considerably over $4000, and your life is 
insured for that amount to-day and has been 
all these years. 

“But I have still more pleasing news for vou, 
Mr. Wilson,” continued Mr. Ellis, “since in 
your present condition ready cash will stand 
you in better stead than further life insurance. 
The equity of over $2300, which purchased for 
you more than $4000 worth of paid-up insur- 
ance, has been constantly increasing all these 
years, until to-day the cash surrender value of 
your policy is considerably in excess of what it 
was at the time the paid-up insurance clause 
went into effect. Besides this, I notice, is a 
participating policy in which even the paid-up 
insurance is entitled to further dividends, and 
these have been accumulating and have been 
credited to your policy for twenty-five years! 
This is a very old policy and I cannot tell you 
exactly what your cash surrender value is to- 
day; but I should not be surprised if it nearly 
equaled the amount of your present insurance, 
and it is even possible that it might exceed it. 
We shall have to interview the general agent 
of the company in this city, whom I personally 
know, and who spoke to me a short time ago 
of a case similar to yours which came up in 
his territory, and let him correspond with the 
company in relation to your policy and its con- 
version into cash.” 


IGNORANT OF BENEFITS 

“This all seems so strange to me,” said Mr. 
Wilson. “As my policy was a whole-life con- 
tract I thought it had long ago gone out of 
benefit. I hadn’t given it a thought for years. 
It’s all my own fault, though, as I never took 
I was under the 
impression that straight endowment policies 
were the only ones that were surrenderable for 


” 


the time to read my policy. 


cash during the lifetime of the insured 

“Mr. Wilson, you have labored under the 
same delusion as thousands of others in regard 
to old-line insurance, and if the facts were fully 
understood by the general public it would be 
difficult to find a man without at least a mod- 
erate amount of this kind of family protection, 
unless it were absolutely impossible for him to 
pay the premium charges. Every old-line pol- 
icy of a permanent nature, even what is known 
as whole life or ordinary insurance, is in reality 
endowment insurance, the amount of the en- 
dowment or surrender value depending on the 
number of years the policy has been carried. 
This is one of the great differences between 
legal reserve and other forms of life insurance. 
It establishes a fund for the rainy day, while 
constantly protecting the family in the event 
that death should overtake the policyholder be- 
fore he is able to build up his savings to the 
sum contemplated. The amount of the savings 
and the duration of time depend altogether on 
the form of policy secured, but the principle is 
always the same, and the insured always ac- 
quires an equity in his policy after he has 
carried it a specified term of years.” 

“T believe I now understand you thoroughly, 
Mr. Ellis. And you think the contract is still 
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good and there will be no difficulty in securing 
z t=) 
the money ?” 


Poticy Goop ALWAys 

“IT am positive your policy still holds good 
and that there will not be the slightest difficulty 
in securing the money. This company has had 
a wonderful growth in the past twenty-five 
years, and your contract to-day is, if anything, 
stronger than the day on which it was issued. 
But come, let us call on the general agent, 
whose offices are in the same building as mine, 
and we shall see about having the policy con- 
verted into cash. Then 1 shall call up my 
client and explain matters, and I don’t think 
there will be the slightest difficulty in getting 
him to wait until your money arrives. You 
probably will have about fifteen hundred dol- 
lars left as a nest-egg for your declining years 
after paying off the mortgage on your prop- 
erty.” 

* * * * *K * * 

Three hours later, when Mrs. Wilson from 
her seat at the window saw her hushand ap- 
proaching the house, her look of anxiety van- 
ished. His face was suffused with smiles and 
his walk was sprightlier than it had been in 
years. As he entered the house he said: 

“It’s all right, Martha, and our worries are 
over for a long time to come. The general 
agent said the money was as good as if I already 
had it in hand, and he advanced me $too to 
cover our needs until the matter is ad- 
justed, which will be in about three weeks. 
He said he couldn’t tell me exactly what my 
policy was worth, but that I might figure on 
about $3500, anyway. Mr. Ellis also managed 
to hold off action on the mortgage until the 
insurance money arrives. It’s surprising how 
readily things can be arranged when it’s known 
you have money coming.” 

“Tt seems almost like a dream,” said Mrs. 
Wilson. “I feel like pinching myself to see if 
T really am awake. And, James, just to think 
of all the mean things you have said in the 
vears gone by about the agent that got you to 
take that policy !” 

“Ves, Martha, I do feel ashamed of it. That 
agent was the best friend I ever had in my 
life. Little did I] ween his words would come 
true when in my more prosperous years he told 
me I might live to bless the day he was able to 
talk me into taking that policy.” 

“That day has arrived, James, and his words 
have proven prophetic,” said Mrs, Wilson. 
“Tt was merely casting bread upon the waters, 
which has returned after many days.” 


Expert Investment Service 


The average person simply cannot afford to 
spare the time and effort required to gain the 
knowledge and maintain the close touch with 
financial matters which are required to qualify 
as an investment expert, yet without this expert 
knowledge the chances of successful investment 
are strongly against him. 

Fortunately, there is an easy way out, In- 
telligent men and women usually delegate to 
experts the doing of these tasks which are too 
complicated for the ordinary individual. Expert 
investment service is the happy solution of this 
chief financial problem of every man and woman. 
Life insurance companies, savings banks and 
trust companies all perform their share in ren- 
dering this great service.—Agency Items. 
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[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 


Easy to interest men and women in life in- 
surance these days. Seems to be psychological, 
Death is in the air. War—railroad and steam- 
boat accidents—pestilence—famine—all empha- 
size life’s fearful uncertainty. 
How am I prepared? 


Who next? 
What should I do? 
These and other questions of same tenor oc- 
cupy men’s minds. The wideawake solicitor 
will not let time go on and by without using 
this wonderfully prepared soil in which to sow 
his seed. The shrewd agent always seeks the 
line of the least resistance. A word to the 
wise, etc. 

“If I were only sure I could keep up my 
payments I would insure,” said a fearsome gent 
to me one day. Shucks!” I responded. “One 
day you took her hand in yours and made a 
contract for life. Eh? And you didn’t know 
you could support her even one year, Why 
were you so deucedly reckless? I know, wn 
had faith in yourself. That's the boy! And 
you haven’t Jost any of it. Go on; of course 
you can and will do your duty. Who’s afraid?” 
I brought him across—betcha! 

Did you ever hear “I haven't any money to 
spend for life insurance. No, sir; nothing 
doing!” Quite common. Money to spend— 
huh! One doesn’t spend the money he puts 
into the savings bank, does he? I should 
say not! When a chap “pulls such stuff” go 
for him heavy along the line of that savings 
hank idea. Taking life insurance is nothing 
more than opening another bank account. 

If you are ignoring that federal inheritance 
tax and the money to meet it as an argument 
for insurance among the well-to-do, why, you're 
a big boob—asleep at the switch. Millions are 
being written with this incentive—and why 
shouldn’t you get your share? Now, here’s 
something—$50,coo under the last act of .Con- 
gress is exempt from such a tax; but with the 
continuance or close of the war this amount 
will probably be greatly reduced. There is 
therefore no reason why a man worth less 
than $50,000 shouldn’t provide for it and other 
taxes. Do you get me? 

“T have no need of insurance. Jy dad is 
rich and my wife has enough in her own name 
to take care of her and the kids if I should 
die.” Well, well, how wise and smart we are, 
eh? Some bright boy! “No need!” What is 
insurance for, my learned and independent 
friend? Is your case so entirely different from 
thousands of others similarly placed? Are 
Not by a jugful! And 
vou know it. Well, then, what's the answer? 
Here it is: life insurance is an indemnity 
against what isn’t (get that word) likely to 
happen—and what you are going to do your 
best to prevent—but which may occur in spite 
of everything you and yours may do. Now, 
one more word: If you are so gosh-dinged 


those men fools? 
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July 18, 1918 


rich and your wife so miglity well fixed, it 
won't impoverish you to carry $50,000, and 
when you croak your wife might need it for 
eight hundred and one purposes. O, she 
wouldn’t spurn the draft—no! 

R. O. TiciLos. 


The War and the Civilian 

It would be axiomatic to say that the greater 
the hazards of life the greater the need of in- 
surance. In this connection, the world war is 
probably thought of by most people as affect- 
jing only the mortality of those who engage in 
actual fighting. a 

In answer to this, one of the economic jour- 
nals points out that the present war has greatly 
increased the mortality among the civilian 
classes—the people who stay at home. This, 
it states, is because of the depressing effect of 
the war, because of the strain of unusual busi- 
ness conditions, because of the diversion of 
people from their normal pursuits, because of 
worry and anxiety over relatives at the front, 
because of grief over those who have been 
killed or maimed. 

As the United States gets deeper into the 
war its citizens are going to be subjected to the 
same mental and physical exactions that have 
increased the civilian mortality rate not only in 
the belligerent countries, but in the neutral 
nations adjacent thereto. To repeat the axiom, 
the need for life insurance will then be greater 
pecause the hazards of life will have intensified. 
The point is one that should be especially made 
to those engaged in industries closely related 
to war-making, to business men certain to 
fee] the effects of a protracted war, and to those 
who will have sons and other relatives in the 
service.—Points. 


Just About You 

Have you ever charted your work for the 
coming week? Do you know the names of those 
you are going to call on Monday, Monday night, 
Tuesday, Tuesday night, and so on right down 
to Saturday night? How many of your pros- 
pects will be likely to sign applications? How 
many new prospects are you going to get and 
how many are you going to call on? Do you 
chart your work for even one day ahead? Is 
lawyer Smith going to be easier to see at 10 
Monday morning or at 4 in the afternoon after 
court has adjourned? Is merchant Jones acces- 
sible at 3 P. M. or does he always go to bank 
just about that time? 

Will you face to-morrow without the slightest 
idea of what you are going to do? 

You may have a fair conception of a half- 
dozen people you are going to call on during 
the week, but you don’t know exactly when you 
are going to call on them. 

Your plans for next week ought to be so well 
thought out, you will have taken care of every 
minute and every hour at your disposal! You 
have got to chart your work in advance or you 
are simply up in the air all the time. You 
waste hours and days. You miss appointments. 
You have to stop to think what to do next. 
You are like a ship at sea without anybody 
at the wheel. 

Get into the habit of charting your work and 
then you will know what success means.—Lin- 
coln Life Bulletin. 


The Call of Life Insurance 


I am the only sinking fund that will provide 
acertain sum at an uncertain time. 

I am the sole support of millions of widows 
and children. I prolong the dead bread-winner’s 
income to his wife and children, and can guar- 
antee a definite income free from every hazard. 

I educate the sons and daughters. 

I pay the mortgage on the home. 

I start the sons in business. 

IT replace worry and want with contentment 
and comfort. 

I provide an income in their old age to men 
who trusted me in youth and gave me some of 
their earnings to save. 

I put cash into a business when a partner or 
valuable official dies and new problems spring 
up. 

I increase credit and protect the interest of 
all concerned.—Agents’ Record. 
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See Enough People, But See the Right Ones — 
Trade Papers a Help 

One of the most successful general agents 
in the country credits much of the success of 
his agency—which, by the way, does some 
$12,000,000 or $15,000,000 new business annually 
—to the simple rule he lays down to his staff 
of solicitors: ‘See people—if you see enough 
people, you are bound to write your quota.” 
The principle involved here is the law of aver- 
age. Out of every hundred people picked at 
random there will be a certain percentage who 
will be found to carry life insurance, just as 
there will be found a certain percentage who 
have families. If this number is increased in- 
definitely from one hundred the average num- 
ber of life insurers can be found. 

The idea of going out on a straight canvass, 
picking prospects at random, is, to most men, 
distasteful. There are bound to be a certain 
number of rebuffs and turndowns, all of which 
are much exaggerated in the agent’s’ mind and 
tend to discourage him. That is the great 
weakness of a straight canvass. It seems that 
almost no matter how much business is written, 
the turndowns stand out most prominently, and 
the compensation therefore is negative. 

Going from door to door with a proposition 
such as life insurance is not likely to be as 
productive of results as other methods which 
take less time. When the general agent re- 
ferred to above mentioned ‘‘seeing people,’ he 
did not mean that his salesmen should conduct 
a straight canvass. He knows very well that 
much time will be lost among persons whose 
health is such that they would not be accept- 
able risks for his company. What his men are 
to do is to get out into the street and see 
people, that they may learn. 


INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION FOR PROSPECTS 


Life insurance is such that, while in principle 
it is a universal necessity, each prospect vir- 
tually requires separate and individual con- 
sideration by the agent. What is suitable for 
a single man of moderate means will not meet 
the requirements of a married man with four 
children, assuming both men to be in the same 
financial circumstances. Ordinarily it might be 
said that the bachelor should make certain 
provision for his later years, while the mar- 
ried man with four children should provide an 
estate that would properly protect his widow 
and four children from the poorhouse in event 
of his untimely death, his own future being of 
second consideration, as it is probable that the 
children would find means of caring for him 
in later life if necessity should arise. 

In planning calls it is well to have a definite 
programme, a line of action that will warrant 
the time and attention of the prospect that the 
agent fully knows his proposition justified. In 
order to be thus prepared, the agent should 
make it his business to know something about 
the person on whom he is calling. This will af- 
ford an opportunity for opening conversation on 
a topie of interest to the prospect. By such 
an approach favorable attention is won im- 
mediately and the prospect is in a receptive 
mood for making an appointment for an inter- 


If 


view or for discussing the proposition at that 
moment. 
TRADE PAPERS FOR LEADS 

One of the most effective means of getting in 
touch with people is by keeping a systematic 
record in the way of business and social stand- 
ing of the individual names brought to the 
solicitor’s attention. For instance, in the larger 
communities the various lines of trade are 
generally centered in a limited area. By con- 
sulting a trade directory of, say, the paper 
industry, it will be possible to find a large num- 
ber of names and official titles. Then through 
a glance over the leading trade journals in 
that field it will be possible in the course of 
recent issues to pick out certain items of con- 
siderable trade or personal interest. These 
iiems should be noted for mention while seek- 
ing business among persons connected with the 
paper trade. Friendly relations will be estab- 
lished because the agent has shown some in- 
terest in the prospect and his business. 

Likewise, it is well to secure other informa- 
tion, such as to whether the prospect is mar- 
ried, or has any children, other business in- 
terests and his financial standing. 

The value of the trade paper as a source of 
information for new prospects is great. In the 
columns of these papers are found items show- 
ing the changes and promotions of importance, 
most of which indicate an advancement in the 
welfare of the individual about whom the news 
is written. All of these cases are genuine 
leads, and they can be followed up intelligently 
by devoting a short time to a perusal of the 
trade paper in almost any public library or 
representative office in the trade. An acquain- 
tance in any one line of industry is most valu- 
able if properly cultivated, and it is possible to 
cultivate any trade by keeping up with a little 
of the news of that trade, for business men 


are generally great gossips 


SEEING THE RIGHT PEOPLE 

The idea of ‘“‘seeing people,’’ as advocated by 
the general agent mentioned in this article, is 
in its true analysis ‘‘See the right people.” 
Work persistently and regularly, but save time 
by planning the day’s work. The man who calls 
upon large numbers of people without a definite 
plan of work, it is true, will do some business, 
but he would do much better were he to save 
the time used in hundreds of ‘“‘waste’”’ calls for 
fewer that will produce results. 


When a Policy Flowers 


The time when a life policy takes on its most 
beautiful form is when it flowers into a paid 
claim. Then, and not till then, does it reveal 
itself in all its beauty. Now this contract, 
which has been a regular source of steady out- 
lay, breaks the silence of the years and speaks 
with an eloquence surpassing that of the most 
silvery-tongued orator. 

Now, as if touched by the wand of an en- 
chanter, does this simple document emerge 
from silent obscurity and become a _ white- 
winged messenger, bearing rich, welcome and 
timely gifts from the dead to the living; this 
inanimate paper takes on a real, substantial, 
living form and a very ministering angel of 
loving kindness enters the house of sorrow un- 
speakable and spreads comfort and consolation 
where erst, mayhap, were misery and despair.— 
Prudential Weekly Record. 


city manager at 





—Effective July 1, C. R. Fooshe 
Richmond, Va., for The Prudential, has been trans- 
ferred to Denver as manager for Colorado, with head- 
quarters in that city. Hannon E. Lambeth, cashier 
in the Richmond office, has enlisted in the United 
States Engineers and is now stationed at Fort Ben- 
jamin Harrison. 








THE MONTHLY INCOME POLICY 


Origin of the Continuous Instalment Policy 
in 1893 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

I have just been reading the article on page 8 
of your July 4 issue regarding the monthly in- 
come The monthly income policy is 
properly a very popular policy, as was, and is, 
the annual income policy. Twenty-five years 
ago The Mutual Life devised two new forms of 
policy to celebrate its ‘‘Year of Jubilee.”’ One 
was the continuous instalment policy, 
other was the 5 eent debenture 
policy. I enclose a photographic copy of page 
25 of The Mutual Life’s ‘‘Weekly Statement” 
for January 4, 1893, which describes the con- 
tinuous instalment policy. The great improve- 
ment in this policy, of course, over the previous 
policy was that the instalments 

continued after the twenty years after 
death of the insured, provided the bene- 
lived the name ‘“con- 


policy. 


of them 


and the per 


instalment 
were 
the 


ficiary so long—hence, 


tinuous instalment policy.” 
The late Emory McClintock, the then actuary 


of this company, devised the continuous instal- 


ment policy, and the monthly income policy, 
which is very often on the continuous instal- 
ment plan, is a development of the Mutual’s 


original continuous instalment policy. 

I thought the above information might be of 
to you in connection with the article 
present issue of THE SPECTATOR. 


interest 

in your 
Very truly yours, 

WM. A. HUTCHESON, 

Second Vice-President 


and Acutary, 


Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. 
New York, July 10, 1918. 


Following is the description of the continu- 


THE SPECTATOR 
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ous instalment policy referred to in the above 
letter: 


THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL POLICIES 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
completes the fiftieth year of its active existence on 
February 23. This is its “Year of Jubilee.” It will 
mark this event by issuing several new forms of 
insurance, which the management believes will prove 
attractive and of benefit to the public seeking a safe 
and profitable form of investment. The first is en- 
titled: 
PLAN 

This, like the 5 per cent debenture plan, introduced 
at the same time, constitutes a novel departure in life 
insurance, no policy of either sort having ever been 
issued previously, so far as known, by any life com- 
pany in any country. 
: continuous instalment policy contains an ex- 
tension and improvement of what has heretofore been 
known among American companies as the instalment 
plan of insurance. This plan consisted in the payment 
of the principal sum in annual instalments, with in- 
terest on unpaid balances; as, for example, a policy 
for $20,000 payable in twenty instalments would se- 
cure to the beneficiary immediately upon the death of 
the insured a first payment of $1000. A year later 
the next instalment of $1000 would be payable, to- 
gether with a year’s interest upon the nineteen unpaid 
instalments. The next year the third instalment of 
$1000 would be payable, together with a year’s interest 
upon eighteen instalments, and so on until the last 


Tue Continuous INSTALMENT 


instalment came to be settled, nineteen years after 
the settlement of the first. The new or continuous 
instalment plan provides for the payment of the 


principal sum of the policy in twenty annual instal- 
ments, without interest, and annual instalments of 
equal amount will continue to be paid to the wife or 
other beneficiary named in the policy throughout her 


or his remaining lifetime. Should the beneficiary die 
before the completion of the original twenty instal- 
ments, those which remain are paid, when due, to her 


or his representatives: or, should the beneficiary die 
before the insured, the twenty instalments are paid 
in like manner to anyone legally entitled thereto. 

If the insured is forty years of age and his wife, 
the beneficiary, thirty-five years of age, he pays an 
annual premium of $526 to secure an insurance of 
$26,000, Tf the wife is younger, he pays somewhat 

than this premium, and if she is older than 
thirty-five he pays somewhat less. Upon his death, 
whenever that may occur, $1000 is paid to the bene- 
ficiary, and $1000 annually thereafter during her life- 
time. Should she die before twenty instalments are 
completed, the remainder of the twenty instalments 1s 


paid 


more 


regularly in any event to the legal owner of the 


1e withholding of the interest payments enables 


} NUTsdoy 


the company to reduce materially the annual 
which is an obvious advantage to the 
his lifetime, and operates, in fact, to that extent i; 
the same way as an annual cash dividend equal ie she 
difference in premiums. At age forty, for instance, 
the annual premium on the ordinary life nian fon 
$20,000 is $644, while in the case above taken for illus. 
ration the annual premium on the continuous ae aa 
ment plan is $526. The difference is $1 18, which mee 
fairly be regarded as an annual cash dividend Rages 
vance. The remaining point of difference conatitetes 
an even greater advantage, in that the beneficiary ~ 
stead of being left at the end of the instalment tas 
without further income from that source, receives 
continuation of the annual instalments, to be paid 
during lite. These two important advantages— Bp 
the insured, the other to the beneficiary—are ae 
possible by avoiding the rapidly decreasing partion: 
of interest customary under the old instalment plan ae 
insurance. 


Premium, 
Msured during 





5 Per Cent 
_ A 5 per cent debenture is issued for a specific bene. 
ficiary called the nominee, whose name and age must 
be stated in the application in the blank usually occu- 
pied alone by the name of the beneficiary, The age 
of the heneficiary is requisite because the State in- 
surance authorities require information to be furnished 
concerning the ages of all persons whose living affects 
the duration of contracts. Should the stated nominee 
die at any time before the death of the person insured 
who is called the nominator, a second nominee may 
subsequently be chosen by the nominator, the name 
and age to be similarly stated, and the choice then 
made cannot be revoked. In case of the death of the 
second nominee, a third may be chosen in like man- 
ner, and so on. Upon the death of the nominator 
the company agrees to hold the insurance money, j s 
cluding dividend additions, if any, until twenty years 
shall have elapsed from the receipt of proofs of death 
and to pay interest to the nominee upon the sums so 
held at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, At the 
expiration of the income period the principal sum 
will be paid to the nominee. If, however, the nominee 
dies at any time before the expiration of the income 
period the principal sum will be paid at once to his 
or her legal representatives, or other persons legally 
entitled thereto. In all other respects the debenture 
resembles in substance the ordinary life policy of this 
company, with continuous premiums, 


DEBENTURES 


ADVANTAGES 

Under this debenture the nominator secures for his 
wife or other nominee an assured income at a good 
rate of interest and saves the trouble and expense at- 
tending the investment of the money, besides avoiding 
the danger of bad investments by inexperienced per- 
sons. In effect, the company stands in the place of a 
trustee for the nominee. 











WANTED 


If you can prove 
investigation. 
izer 


Address with full particulars. 


‘“*CONNECTICUT”’ 





By an old established Life Insurance Company 


A Manager for the 
State of Connecticut 


(1) That your record will bear very close 


(2) That you are a A-1 producer and organ- 


a very attractive proposition can be offered. 


Care of THE SPECTATOR 


P. O. Box 1117, New York City, N. Y. 
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developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. : 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appcllation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. ; 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, 
President. 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 
found than the _ large 

{ army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 


Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 

The GOOD WILL created 


by farm loan investments, 


ALLAN WATERS, 
Second Vice-President. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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GOOD INSURANCE RISKS 


Importance of Building Up the Charac- 
ter of Young Men 


YOUTH A PLASTIC AGE 


Then the Habits of Efficency, System, Thrift, and 


Punctuality Are Formed 
By A. S. GLoverR 


There is one field which, it seems to me, has 
not been as carefully worked by insurance 
agents as it deserves to be—one, the tilling of 
which has for many years given me great 
pleasure, not to speak of profit. I refer to the 
building up of boys and young men into good 
life insurance risks. 

In this work one may appear to combine 
business and altruism, and yet it is not strictly 
altruism; for it reacts very favorably upon the 
agent and upon the companies which he repre- 
sents, bringing increased good will, singleness 
of loyalty on the part of many clients, and in- 
creasingly larger lines of insurance. 

The first function of my system, the one 
which | have devoted many years to working 
out, is the assisting, to the best of my ability, 
of boys, preferably in their ‘teens, in the up- 
building of a stanch, clean-cut character. 

In the pursuit of this work we gather data 
upon the families in the city and suburbs in 
which there are boys, and | send to those 
familics now and then a little folder, entitled 
“Have You a Son?” In this folder I point 
out that it is often possible for someone other 
than the parents of a boy to supplement their 
gentle admonitions by some well-chosen advice 
upon the development of character, and thus to 
touch and impress the boy in an unexpectedly 
definite way. I add that, in addition to what 
he learns at home and at school, a few little 
talks upon the fundamental principles of busi- 
ness success, given by a business man of ma- 
tured experience, may be of much value to the 
boy. 

Supyects oF LETTERS 

With this idea in view [ have prepared a 
series of letters upon these principles, which | 
will he glad to send to the boy from time to 
time, if the parent wishes it. The subjects of 
these letters are: Character, Habits, -\sso- 
ciates, fficiency, System, Thrift and Punctu- 
ality. In conclusion, [| invite parents to call 
on or address me for further particulars. 

[ have made these letters of moderate 
length, so that a boy, if he has any thoughtful 
side to his character at all, will read each one 


through before he tires of it. [ have labored 


to make them as crisp and interesting as it is 
possible for such a letter to be made. I have, 
of course, not attained the ideal in this par- 
ticular, but I am glad to say that the letters 
have enjoyed a pretty wide circulation. 

| like to begin with the boy. It’s a good 
thing for the insurance man and for all parties 
who may be concerned with his future life— 
to say nothing of the boy—if the beginnings 
of a sort of system of business morals are in- 
stilled into him somewhere between the ages 
of fifteen and twenty. If vou can have any 
effect upon him at all you have thereby as- 
sisted to some extent in laying the foundation 
for a clean, honest manhood, and by the same 
token have made him a good insurance pros- 
pect—a potential policyholder. 

While I believe that my letters have done 
good work, yet I like still better to get a per- 
sonal interview with the boy. It 1s gratifying 
to be able to say that our efforts in this direc- 
tion have resulted in many fathers and 
mothers bringing or sending their sons to me 
for advice along the line of insurance and 
kindred subjects. It is possible to make a 
protound and lasting impression upon the 
plastic mind of a boy in his ‘teens. No matter 
how busy I may be, I always try to squeeze in 
the time for one of these heart-to-heart talks 
with a boy if the opportunity offers itself. In 
beginning such a talk I point out to him that 
if he wishes to make a success in life he must 
build a sound, unshakable character. 


VALUE OF CHARACTER 

“You can hardly do business without credit,” 
T tell them. “All systems of business are 
founded upon credit, and credit is based upon 
character. 

“Life insurance, too, is founded upon these 
principles. If you have not a good character 
the insurance companies don’t want your busi- 
ness—they don't consider you a good risk. 
Bankers won't loan you money and manufac- 
turers don't ship you goods—you are not con- 
sidered a good risk. And, by the way, if you 
are not well protected by insurance you may, 
at some time in your business life, find it very 
difficult to get credit. 

“The life insurance companies look upon a 
man just as the fire insurance companies do 
upon a house. This big, steel frame, fireproof 
building in which we sit may be compared to 
the healthy-clean-living, honest man, prompt 
in all his dealings. Any insurance company 
in the world is glad to write a policy for such 
a man; their risk on him is small. On the 
other hand, the fellow of immoral character 

| 


is like a tumbledown frame shack jammed in 


t 


among a lot of other fire-traps; insurance 
companies won't have anything to do with 
either.” 

I dwell to a considerable extent upon hon- 
esty, impressing upon them that I mean not 
only simple honesty in the handling of other 
people’s money, but the refusal to take advan- 
tage of another in a trade, honesty with one’s 
employer in the matter of time, and so on. 

Later, I pass on to System. While inculcat- 
ing the desirability of system in all depart- 
ments of their work and life, I lay particular 
emphasis upon the prime importance of their 
starting an expense account at once. “No 
matter,” I urge, “if your income now is only 
ten or fifteen dollars per month, know what 
becomes of every cent of it. Without an ex- 
pense account you will inevitably spend money 
foolishly. If you require yourself to make a 
record of every expenditure you will presently 
find that you will be ashamed to look some of 
them in the face, and then you will begin sav- 
ing money.” 

EXPENSE ACCOUNTS 

And right here I may say parenthetically to 
the readers of this magazine that whatever 
success | may have attained I attribute in no 
small degree to the fact that I started an ex- 
pense account when I was sixteen years of 
age, and kept it year after year with scrupu- 
lous exactness. I regard this as probably the 
most important business idea that can be 
urged upon any boy or young man. 

Passing to Thrift, I show that it will in most 
cases be propagated by the keeping of the 
expense account, as I have already explained. 
The necessity of thrift needs to be strongly 
urged upon youth. For at least half a century 
young Americans have been good spenders, 
and recent generations have been more waste- 
ful than ever before. The habit is growing 
upon us, 

Promptness is an important subject. ‘Be 
prompt in meeting all your appointments,” | 
tell them. “Be there at the hour and minute 
agreed on, and let nothing keep you away 
save some unavoidable occurrence. Even then 
telephone an explanation. But, above all, be 
prompt in meeting your financial obligations. 
Don't let your bills run uunpaid past thirty 
days. Don't incur bills that you cannot pay 
when due. And if you have a note due at the 
bank or elsewhere, never fail to call upon 
your creditor by the time it is due, no matter 
whether you can pay it or not. Go around and 
see about a week in advance—the banker will 
like that sort of attention, and if you want a 
renewal you will be more apt to get it.” 


Associates. There is much to be said, of 








course, about choosing associates of good 


character. 
of this merely from a business standpoint, to 


So few boys realize the importance 


say nothing of its greater moral importance! 
I tind that they may often be profoundly im- 
pressed by approaching them upon this sub- 
ject from the business point of view; showing 
them how seriously it hurts a man’s standing 
and ability to do business with bankers and 
tradesmen to be seen about town with fellows 

doubtful 
“dont like to extend 


who are sporty or of character. 
“Business men,” I add, 
credit to a young man whose companions are 
observed to be loose, immoral, or even of the 
ne’er-do-well sort. If 


harum-scarum, your 


home stands within thirty feet of a frame 
dwelling, insurance men will tell you that that 
greatly increases the tire risk. If you are fre- 
quently in the proximity of and on good terms 
with fellows of unstable character, it greatly 
increases your moral risk.” 


A True Story 

In discussing this subject 1 often tell them 
the true story of a friend of mine who wanted 
a young man of about twenty for a good 
position in his office, and was unable to decide 
between two candidates who seemed equally 
worthy. He talked the matter over with me 
fice, left me and went down 
few 


one day in my ¢ 


the street. [ saw him again only a 


minutes later. He smiled signilicantly, and 
said, “Well, I’ve made my choice.” 

“You have!” said I. 
“IT saw A. going into the 


with a pretty loud bunch just a few minutes 


“How did you decide ?’ 
poolroom 


ago,” he replied. “That eliminates him. B. is 
my man!” 
| touch very lightly upon drinking and vice, 


merely remarking that no man who hopes to 


be a respected and successful citizen can afford 
to contaminate himself with either. 


“By following these principles carefully,” | 





go on, “vou will grow up clean and healthy 


n body and mind, you will be 


ms 


usiness-like, 
. 


your daily life will be systematic, and you will 
earn the respect of the commercial world.” 


This presentation of the business aspect of 


morality often impresses boys whom mere 


abstract admonitions to “be good” do not seem 


to reach. Parents themselves have told me 


this. 


Insure In Your Own Company 

There is a distinct advantage in a life insur- 
ance agent carrying a policy in his own com- 
pany. First, for the protection that it affords 
his family, and, secondly, for the added moral 
weight which the known fact that he is prac- 
ticing what he preaches gives to his canvass. 
There is no doubt about the fact that the agent 
ean use his policy in his own company to great 
advantage in his regular canvass. The agent 
speaks of his belief in life insurance, points 
out that every man should carry as much as he 
is financially able, and he should back up these 
arguments by showing the policy that he carries. 

Agents have found that many prospects are 
interested in ciosely examining a policy. Some 
may be more or less curious about the agent’s 
personal affairs, and the information that can be 
found in the application is more or less inter- 
esting to them. Often the exhibiting of a policy 
in this manner is the beginning of the prospect 
and the agent getting on friendly basis, and 
the remainder of the interview goes along 
smoothly.—Provident Review. 
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Short Stories of Interest and Value to 
Managers ‘and Agents 


PERSONAL DEYELOPMENT 


Selling Life Insurance Offers Opportunities for Use 
of Latent Powers 

A few years ago a young man was serving 

as teller in a large trust company of a big 

city in the Middle West. His 

purely routine—largely mechanical. 


duties were 
He knew 
many of those who came to the bank, but the 
slight, and 
almost to monosyllables. 


conversations 
The 


acquaintance was 
limited 


young man apparently was destined to handle 


were 


checks and currency for a long time to come. 

A life insurance agency manager happened 
to do business with this trust company, how- 
ever, and he thought he saw a diamond in the 
rough in the teller, who had a good person- 
ality and seemed to possess other desirable 
qualities. He made an appointment, and 
talked to the young chap about the oppor- 
The 


latter's objection, of course, was that he had 


tunities of the life insurance business. 
never done any selling work, that he didn't 
believe he was “cut out” for a life insurance 
agent, and so on. 

“Are you sure,’ asked the manager, shrewdly, 
“that you were ‘cut out’ for a bank teller?” 

The young man admitted that he aspired to 
finally was persuaded to 
proposition a trial. He 
under the 


better things, and 


give the 


began by 


working after hours, and expert 
tutelage of the manager developed into a tirst- 
class solicitor. In a few years he was making 
more money than the officers of the trust com- 
pany he had left. 

This is a typical life insurance experience: 
but the point which should be emphasized in 
this connection is not simply the money side 


of the change, but the advantage to the former 





bank clerk which grew out of his strengthened 


personality. As an employee of the trust com- 
pany, he was diffident, found it hard to meet 
people, and did not have confidence in his own 
ability to get out in the world and make good. 
As a matter of fact, he was undeveloped in 
many respects, and the work which he did in 
selling life insurance taught him a lot and gave 
him the confidence and the ability to get re- 
sults that he did not dream he possessed 
Agency managers, in seeking new material, 
should bear in mind this important feature, 
and should show the men whom they are en- 
deavoring to influence that they will not only 
have an opportunity to make more of them- 
selves in a financial way, but that they will 
grow into bigger and better men by developing 
the latent powers which many of them would 


never make use of otherwise. 


GETTING Over A Harn OBSTACLE 


A successful producer called recently on one 
of his policyholders, whom he regarded as 
about ripe for some additional insurance. 
Parenthetically, it should be remarked that 


the agent who does not keep in touch with 


T hursday 


those whom he has insured should not grumble 
if they buy their next policies somewhere else. 

He found that the assured, who had been 
making a large income, had recently under- 
taken a new project, which required consider- 
able The 
while he planned to carry additional insurance 


capital. prospect explained that 
he was not in a position to buy, because he 
needed all of the money he could get hold of 
to promote his new business. 

“Until 
added, “I shan’t be in the market for life in- 


I get this on a paying hasis,” he 
surance.” 

“Will the work you are doing now have a 
value in the future?” adroitly asked the life 
man. 

“Yes, certainly,” was the reply. “I am put- 
ting in capital and effort now that | hope to 
realize on later.” 

“Then if you live your present expenditure 
will prove profitable, and if you die it will be 
lost,” suggested the agent. “Doesn't that in- 
dicate that you need insurance a little more 
now than you ever did?” 

“T hadn't looked at it in that way,” admitted 
the business man. “Suppose you come around 
to the house this evening and talk it over.” 

The result was an analysis of the kind and 
amount of insurance already carried by the 
policyholder, a study of the probable time re- 
quired to make the new business a_ success, 
and a determination to buy ordinary insurance 
of sufficient amount to cover the new capital 
put into it, so that in case of death his estate 
would not suffer the shrinkage represented 
hy the inevitable loss due to failure to com- 
plete the enterprise. 

There’s always a way to get around these 
apparently insuperable obstacles—if you really 
believe that your proposition can be of service 


to the other fellow. 


Hotpinc Orrick EmMPLoyErs 

While great stress is naturally laid on the 
work of the field men, those who get out and 
write the applications, every manager knows 
how valuable to him, to the agency and to the 
company. experienced and reliable employees 
are. He appreciates the fact that the office 
workers are the hewers of wood and _ the 
drawers of water in his organization, and that 
they are performing a work which is not spec- 
tacular and is seldom so well paid for as the 
other character of effort. Consequently he 
feels that it is worth while to give attention 
to the matter of interesting these people and 
making their positions with him permanent. 

One life man has demonstrated his_ belief 
in his own business by applying a life insur- 
ance idea to the treatment of his office em- 
ployees. He has had an endowment policy is- 
sued on the life of each one for an amount 
equal to his or her annual salary. He is paying 
the premiums on these policies, so that in the 
event of death the family of the employee will 
set a substantial sum, while there is every 
incentive to continue in the employ of the 
agency in order to realize on the policy at 
maturity. 

The interesting thing about the whole plan, 
however, is that the manager is liberal enough 
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in his ideas to arrange that if the employee 
jeaves his service he may either continue the 
policy himself or may take its cash value. In 
other words, instead of attempting to tie the 
employee to his service by providing a positive 
joss in the event of a resignation, he has shown 
his confidence in his employees by making it 
possible for them to quit and still take advan- 
tage of the scheme. Under the circumstances 
he believes that this appeal will be effective. 
This is a Variation of the group insurance 
plan which seems especially adapted for use 
in life insurance offices, and in view of the 
undoubted value of 
es it might be well worth while for other 


the service of office em- 


ploye 
agency heads to consider the possibility of in- 


creasing esprit de corps in this way. 


New York Life Payments and Premiums 
In the months of April, May and June of this 
year the New York Life paid to beneficiaries 
in death claims, cash values, dividends and an- 





nuities, $22,185,511. Of this amount, $256,429 was 
paid on 108 policies whose holders died in mili- 
tary service of the United States or its allies. 
A total of $7,382,022 went to the beneficiaries of 
9752 policyholders who died from one cause or 
$14,803,489 28,696 living 


another, and went to 


policyholders. 

The principal causes of death were as follows: 
war, pneumonia, heart disease, consumption, 
cancers and tumors, Bright’s disease, apoplexy, 
The fol- 


lowing two tables give the deceaseds’ occupa- 


accidents, and diseases of the arteries. 


tions, amounts carried, age at death and the 
number of years the policies were in force: 





Deceaseds’ Occupations Lives Amount 
Military and naval (war)...... 108 D 
Farmers and their employees... 238 
Mfrs. and their employees...... 531 
Merchants and their employees. 997 3,089,128 
Official and professional men... 348 1,075,790 
CADNAUSES: C7 oo se tetakss dee eoees 20 105,096 
All other occupations......... 510 952,603 

Otel <Owiw ss cnoeewee wees 2,752 *$7T,382,022 


*Included in above were 211 women insured 
for $357,564.10. Women are insured at the same 
rates as men. 





Insur- 
Lives ane 
$271,136 


399,319 


Years Policies Were in Force 
Died in Ist year of insurance... 120 
Died in 2d year of insurance.... 143 











Died between 3 and 5 years..... 330 779,504 
Died between 5 and 10 years.... 369 1,135,023 
Died between 10 and 20 years... 1,293 3,468,679 
Died after 20 years. ......2.0-0% 197 1,328,370 
MOEN, 5.4:<5 Scare n owed enween coe Soke 
Insur- 
ge at Death ance 

30 years of age and under...... $486,878 
Between 30 and 40.............. 932,968 
Between 40 and 50..........000% 1.677.941 


2.050.435 
9 999 TeV) 


Between 
Over 60 


DU NE GO. 2 s-c.occos ewcas 
ee ee ee Ce ie 


*$7,382,022 





ERO en 2th x enor tals cain Seep OD 
*Included in above were 211 women insured 


r $357,564.10. 





During the same quarter of 1918, more than 
90 ae : 

42,000 applications for new insurance were re- 
ceived, and 395,000 renewal premiums were paid. 


—Alfred W. Balch has been appointed assistant 


medical director of the Metropolitan Life of New 


York. Dr. Balch is a graduate of the Harvard Medi 
eal @ e o 

cal School and has been with the company for some 
time, 
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(By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters) 


“Have just been rewriting my will. [/sup- 
pose | have changed it a dozen times,” | said 
to a prospect one day. “By Jove!” he blurted 
out, “| ought to attend to that business myself. 
Whom 
What do you do 
Well, he was interested. 
wills I switched to 
inheritance tax and cost of administration of 


How do you go to work to draw it up? 
do you make executor? 
about your debts?” 
l'rom a dissertation on 
estates, incidentally bringing in the benefits of 
life insurance, monthly income for wife, and 
lump sum payable to his wife in order to pay 
all expenses connected with the settling up of 
He fell for it—why not? Isn’t it 
Try the zv/] argument, Eddie. 
Cut this out: 

He borrowed $1500 on his policies to put 
At the time of 
making the loan the agent urged him to take 


his affairs. 


good stuff ? 


into a fine suburban home. 
a term policy for that amount, so in case of his 
death his full quota of 
maintained. He 
worked 


One week after he 


insurance would be 


demurred, but the agent 
failed. 


received his draft for the 


him for over an hour—and 


loan a burglar broke into his home, stole his 
money, and when he resisted,-:shot him through 


the heart, killing him instantly. Money gone— 


life gone. A five- or ten-year term policy 
would have saved the money, anyway. And 


perhaps if he had placed it he wouldn't have 
been so quick to resist. Great lesson. 
“Tam not satisfied with the kind of insur- 
ance (assessment) I am carrying, but it is 
j When I turn my 
real estate | will consider some old line.” You 
Well, maybe! And then maybe not! 
There are two parties to every insurance policy 


jood enough for me now. 
will, eh? 


the applicant and the company. You may 


get ready (chances are you won't), but the 
company may say: 

Nothing doing! 
Nothing doing! 
Nothing doing! 


Had pleurisy—Yes? 
Hemorrhage—Yes ? 


Rheumatism—Y es ? 


Discharge trom the ear—Yes? Nothing 
doing! 
Mother died of consumption—Yes? Yes? 


No! No! 

Diabetes Melitis—Yes? No! No! 
You zwi//] get it, eh? Well, don’t 
Get while the getting’s good. 


And so on. 
foozle the thing. 
If you gain anything by waiting—wait! But 
vou don't, and you may lose your very last 
chance. R. O. Ticttos. 


l 


Midsummer Prospects 


Is business dull in your town? Are prospects 
searce? The answer is “No” in both cases. 
The reason is that all of the men you have 
ever written for life insurance and all of the 
men that carry life insurance in this or any 
other company are now prospects for more in- 
surance. 

The reason for this is that the dollar does not 
go as far now as it did before the war. The 
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man with $1000 insurance bought on the pre- 
war basis has no more than $500 protection for 
his family, according to the purchasing power 
of the dollar to-day. 

The man who fixed up his insurance four or 
five years ago and made what he then thought to 
be adequate protection for his family will realize 
to-day, as it is called to his attention, that he 
has not half enough insurance to bring about 
the desired result. 

All the men who carry life insurance are good 
prospects. The best ones, however, are the 
ones that bought from you; you have sold them 
once and it will be easy to sell them again. The 
next best prospects are those with insurance in 
this company bought from some other repre- 
sentative of the company. 

The ‘Dog Days’? may be a dull season from. 
some standpoints, but you can make midsummer 
a period of prolific production by devoting your- 
self vigorously to a thorough and spirited can- 
vass of the old policyholders of the company. 

It will pay you to devote at least two weeks 
of hard work to your old policyholders.—Grit. 


Cases Where Business Insurance Would Be 
Useful 


Are you writing your share of business insur- 
ance? It is not at all necessary that you live 
in a large city to find prospects for this form of 
protection. The manufacturers in your par- 
ticular town, the merchants, the different part- 
nerships—many of these are not carrying busi- 
ness insurance simply because you have not 
pointed out its need to them. ; 

As with your other prospects, you will have to 
use care in selection. Determine whether “the 
shoe fits’? before attempting to canvass a cor- 
poration. Not all need insurance; 
for instance, one having a large amount of un- 
divided profits on hand and no employees of 
very special value to the business. Corporations 
which fall within any of the general classifica- 
tions herewith given may, however, be regarded 
prospects, because in each one the 
necessary “‘insurable interest’? is present: 

(1) Established corporations which depend 
largely for their upon the special 
talents or ability of one or two individuals. 

(2) Reputable corporations newly organized 
to market some special article and depending 
entirely for success upon the expert knowledge 
of some particular official. 

(8) If a corporation wishes to extend its 
plant, or has other use for new capital, the 
holders of the bonds or mortgages have an in- 
surable interest in the lives of any officials 
whose death might necessitate reorganization. 

(4) If one or two or a few individuals hold a 
large interest in a corporation, their death, with 
the consequent liquidation of their estates, 
might easily embarrass the concern for ready 
capital during the period of readjustment: 
therefore, the minority stockholders have an in- 
surable interest in the lives of these large 
holders 

(5) If the financial position of a corporation 
makes necessary the issuance of more stock or 
the employment of other means to raise new 
capital, the stockholders or other creditors have 
an insurable interest in the lives of those re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the business. 

(6) The stockholders of a coneern requiring 
reorganization may have a real insurable inter- 
est in the lives of new skilled officers to whom 
the reorganization is entrusted.—Points. 


business 


as good 


suceess 


Analyze Your Prospect 

This fellow simply must have his money 
where he can lay his hands on it. He wants to 
know that he can get it immediately. He is 
afraid to trust it in the hands of anybody else. 
Suppose big business men figured the same 
way. Do you think they would pay out good, 
round dollars for machinery and for raw ma- 
terials? No, they would want to keep their 
money. But the man who keeps his money 
prevents it from earning other money for him. 
The same sum that this man has in his savings 
account would secure life insurance protection 
for him amounting to a good many times the 
money. The dollar that isn’t used in some 
active, profitable way is always worth just one 
dollar and no more. This fellow belongs back 
in the Stone Age, when men lived in caves. 
There was no lending or borrowing then. 








TWISTING POLICIES 
An Evil Practice Which Agents Should Try 


to Eliminate 


Twisting policies is an evil which has long 


been practiced by whose 
only thoughts are to secure commissions. They 


eare neither for their clients nor for the com- 


irresponsible agents, 


represent, and by their actions in- 
For- 


panies they 
jure the profession they are engaged in. 
tunately, this practice of twisting is no longer 
occasionally 
one hears of it still being done. J. W. Jackson, 
manager of the Pacific Mutual in Chicago, has 
written the following article, in which he points 


as flagrant as it used to be, yet 


out that neither the policyholder, company nor 
agent gains by twisting, for, although the latter 
makes in commissions, he loses in reputation 
and character, which qualities are his greatest 


business assets: 


One definition of a twister given by Mr. Web- 
ster is, “One who grossly exaggerates or who 
lies.”"". Everyone in the life insurance business 
who has built up a business has a property right 
to that business and he is just as much inter- 
ested in conserving that property as he would 
be in conserving any other property. In this 
line of endeavor, as well as in many other lines, 
abuses are known to exist, and it seems that 
two of the greatest evils in this business are 
known as ‘“‘twisting’’ policies and rebating pre- 
miums on new business. Each life underwriters’ 
association in the land has been working for 
years to eradicate these evils, or at least to 
ameliorate them. Laws have been enacted in 
various States and in many instances they have 
proven to be efficacious. 

There is no question that twisting a policy 
from one company to another is an evil which 
should be stamped out. It works an injury to 
the insured, to the company and to the agent 
who has made this his life work. To an agent 
who has no conscientious scruples about this 
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subject and has no renewal interest in the busi- 
ness, the subject is one which admits of lati- 
tude. He can go along with his nefarious work 
feeling that he is actually doing a good service 
for the insured to make him discontinue the 
policy which he has been carrying for a shorter 
or longer time and take one with him. At the 
bottom of his heart, however, he knows he is 
doing a wrong thing. 

A case has recently come to my attention 
where a man at age 40 had effected an insurance 
for $10,000 on the 10-payment life plan and had 
paid five years. The premium was about $650 
per annum. He was pleased with his company 
and with his policy and was able to pay that 
premium. An agent approached him, ascer- 
tained what he was carrying and put the follow- 
ing proposition up to him. He was then 45 
years of age. He stated that he could take a 
paid-up policy for $5000, and for about $590 per 
annum he could give him a new policy on the 
whole life plan for $15,000 and save him between 
$60 and $75 in cash each year and showing him 
that he could have in the event of his death 
$20,000 of insurance for his family instead of 
$10,000, and for less money. This man did not 
stop to think that the company with which he 
had been dealing for the five years preceding 
would have made the change for him and saved 
him money. This agent did not inform him to 
that effect, and the agency knew nothing about 
the policy having been twisted until the next 
premium fell due and was advised of his action. 
In the meantime, the twister had gotten his 
commission on $15,000 of insurance and cared 
nothing for the company of for the policyholder. 

Another case in point is where a man at age 
30 had a $10,000 policy on the 20-year endowment 
pian at a premium of about $500 per annum and 
he had carried it for ten years. He was shown 
that if he would take the extended insurance 
value on that policy he would have $10,000 of 
insurance for the next ten years without further 
payment and pretty nearly all the money he had 
paid awaiting him at the end of the time. He 
was shown that the premiums which he had 
been paying, say $500, at age 40, his new age, 
would pay for $10,000 on the 20-payment life plan 
and with $100 to spare. This man decided that 


Thursday 


this was a good business propositi 
the insurance with the Bic rg — took 
commission, and company No. 1 was cut ee 
its premium and the agent who had a Poiradhe. 
interest in that policy was cut out of his se 
newals. = 

Another case is where a man had 
the 20-year endowment pl 
for eight years. He 
policy was for $10,000. 
he needed money and borrowed $3000 on thi 
policy, on which there was interest of $180 9 
year to be paid. The twister, after ascertainin 
this fact, showed him that he really had an 
$7000 of ingurance, for which he was paying 
nearly $500 a year less the dividend, and in addi- 
tion to that he was paying $180 interest. When 
his ninth premium fell due and he failed to pay 
it, it was ascertained that this man had been 
shown where he could cancel his original policy 
relieve himself of the interest, and for less 
money could get $15,000 on the 20-payment life 
basis. When told that his own company, if he 
had mentioned it, would have been glad to have 
made the change for him, he simply stated that 
he had not thought of it in that light, but that 
this party who wrote him had placed it before 
him as a purely business proposition, and, inas- 
much as it appeared to be a good proposition, 
he decided to take it. 

The evils of twisting are 


a policy on 
an and had Carried it 
was 27 years old. His 
At the end of that time 


done before the 


agency or the company with which a party js 


insured knows anything about it. In many ip- 
stances, they know it only after the transaction 
has been made and he is not able to pay the 
premiums on the new policy and keep up the 
old one. The solicitor who is guilty of this kind 
of business is in a class by himself, and that 
class is a very low one. 

Several of the best companies are incorporat- 
ing in their applications questions as to whether 
the insurance applied for is to replace insur- 
ance in any other company, which will unques- 
tionably result in detecting some cases of twist- 
ing. 

The life underwriters’ associations throughout 
the country are endeavoring to elevate our busi- 
ness to a higher ethical standard, and I believe 
are meeting with success. 








organizers and producers. 


show them how it is done. 


it should be more. 


Address, 





WANTED 


By an old, established Life Insurance Company 
TWO AGENCY SUPERVISORS 


under direct Home Office contracts 


The men we employ must be able to prove 
by past achievements that they are good 


They must be able to appoint agents and 
not only tell them how insurance is sold but 


Salary of $3,000 and expenses, but it will not 
remain at that figure after results prove that 


“OPPORTUNITY” 
Care of THE SPECTATOR, 
P.O. Box 1117, New York City, N. Y. 





Established 
1867 











developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. F 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. : 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, 
President. 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 
found than _ the _ large 
army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 


Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 

The GOOD WILL created 
by farm loan investments, 


ALLAN WATERS, 
Second Vice-President. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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GOOD INSURANCE RISKS 


Value of Developing the Character and 
Friendship of Young Men Shown 
YOUTH A PLASTIC AGE 
Then Favorable Impressions, Which May Later 
React to the Benefit of Producers, Are Made 
By A. S. GLoveER 
(Continued from previous Life Section) 
After presenting the points referred to in 
the previous instalment, | lead up easily to the 
subject of insurance, showing them how atten- 
tion to the principles I have enumerated will 
make their business very attractive to the in- 
[ add that the man who is 
regarded as a highly desirable risk by the in- 


surance companies. 


surance Companies is apt to be a sound, clear- 
headed business man, respected by everyone 
in the community. 1 explain to them (what 
not everyone knows) that the insurance people 
have secret means of finding out all about a 
man’s moral character, whether he pays his 
bills, and so on. 

I impress upon them the prime importance 
of beginning the saving habit at a very early 
age; and this leads to the assertion that there 
is no better nor surer way of saving than by 
taking out the right kind of an insurance pol- 
icy. I assert that such a policy becomes a 
tangible asset the minute it is written for any 
young man. It gives him more confidence in 


and respect for himself. Business men who 
learn of it will say at once, “That boy is start- 
ing right. It will pay to keep an eye on him.” 

I inform them that after two years they can 
begin borrowing money on their policies. ] 
warn them solemnly against the evils of care- 
less borrowing, but, admitting that there are 
times when a loan becomes necessary, I prom- 
ise them that if, investigation, we are 


convinced that a young man needs the money 


upon 


his business, we stand 
ready to help him to the limit of our ability. 
I tell them that there are now in 


for legitimate use in 


our city 
prominent merchants and captains of industry 
to whom | sold their first insurance policies 
years ago, and many of whom [ had the pleas- 
ure 


f assisting towards getting a start in life 
by loans on their insurance poticies. Some 
of these men now carry $50,000 to $100,000 
If I happen to 
know that the boy to whom I am speaking 


worth of insurance with us. 


knows one of these men well, and know also 
that the client will not object, I mention his 
name, 


INTERVIEWS IMPRESSIVE 


Most boys are interested and impressed by 


these interviews. Not infrequently they vol- 





untarily come back for another talk. A large 
majority of those whose attention I am thus 
able to gain early in life eventually become 
policyholders with us. 

tell them that 


their policies become tangible assets as soon 


I mean what | say when I 


as they are issued. The insurance companies 
will not loan money on them, of course, until 
but I can name a num- 
financed the 


them 


they are two years old; 


her of our citizens who have 


schooling of various boys, or loaned 
to start a little 


far more than the loan value of their 


money business—loaned them 


policy as 
the company rates it—and simply taken their 
policy as collateral. I’ve done it myself. 


[ remember a bey in his latter ‘teens who 
was at work, but who wanted very, very much 
to get a little more education. He knew tha 
with its aid he could prepare himself for far 
more responsible and more lucrative positions 
than he could every hope to hold as he was. 
Ilis parents, neither of whom had had much 
could not or 


would not help him, but, on the contrary, dis- 


education themselves, either 


couraged him. This was one case in which 


| was sure that the child had better judgment 
than the parents. A boy who so keenly feels 
the need of an education is generally a pretty 
sort to tie to. I 
policy for him, took it as collateral, and ad- 


cood wrote an insurance 


vanced him the money needed to complete his 


schooling. Of course he paid it back; is now a 
large policyholder with us and, quite naturally, 
one of our strongest boosters. 

From a business standpoint my action repre- 
sented good policy. I simply made him a 
hetter insurance risk, and enabled him to carry 
a larger line of insurance than he could have 
done on a smaller salary; and at the same 
time I had the gratifying opportunity of assist- 


ing a worthy young fellow towards success. 


IleLPING THE YOUTH 


If a boy wishes to start an insurance policy 
say one written on the twenty-endowment 


plan—before he is old enough to have ac- 


quired mature judgment as to such matters 


| inquire into his circumstances as delicately 
yet as closely as possible, and try to be sure 
that he 


large for him to carry comfortably. | 


obligation too 
don't 
want to defeat my own missionary work right 
at the start, and I don't 
danger of having him think that my moral 


does not assume an 


want to incur the 
training was given him only for the purpose of 
squeezing every cent out of him that I could 


possibly get. The commissions, by the way, 
aren't the only good that an insurance agent 
gets out of such work. Any man, insurance 
agent or otherwise, who loves our good, red- 


blooded American boys. will take pleasure, as 


| do, in doing his bit towards molding those 
eager, receptive minds of theirs and in helping 
them towards success. 

But our work does not stop with the boys. 
We try to keep a personal eye upon the young 
man after he becomes a policyholder; don’t 
just forget him immediately after the policy 
is written, and recall him only once a year 
when his premium falls due. 

We endeavor to train our solicitors in some- 
what the same methods that I use myself; but 
it cannot be expected that they will be as suc- 
cessful in those methods as one who has had 
I like to have 
a personal interview, therefore, with every 


twenty-five years’ experience. 
young fellow who becomes a policyholder of 
ours—no matter whether he is one of the boys 
whom I once lectured or not. I want to look 
him in the eye and size him up, and judge, if 
I can, to some extent, what we are to expect 
from him. It pleases most of them, too, to talk 
directly to the boss, and get a few words of 
advice and encouragement from him, if needed. 

Thereafter we keep tab on him. If we think 
that his improved circumstances justify an in- 
insurance we go after 


crease in his line of 


him. If, on the other hand, he appears a bit 
shaky, we investigate to see whether there is 
anything we can do to help him. 

[f one of our young policyholders shows a 
tendency to be slow in the payment of his 
premiums, I endeavor to arrange an interview 
with him, if possible. I strive to draw him 
out, and learn whether or not he is just a little 
If he is, I gradu- 
ally switch the conversation around to my old 
if] 


that he is striving to build up a business, or is 


‘areless in money matters. 


lecture on promptness. find, however, 
unavoidably hard up, I am willing to try him 
out with a small loan, provided his policy is old 
enough. If he pays that back promptly we are 
glad to let him have more at another time. 

There have been exceptional cases when | 
still farther. 
men with whom I was well acquainted, whose 


went There have been young 
growth I had watched, whose worth and possi- 
bilities IT knew well, to whom I have advanced 
money out of my own pocket, much more than 
the loan I regarded 


value of their policies. 


them as good investments; and the cases 
which have not paid me excellent returns have 


been very, very rare. 


LoANs ON POLICIES 

such a case I may 
mention a young man who, several years ago, 
carried a small line of insurance with us, and 
who was employed in the office of a large 
He had 
undoubted ability and talent for that particular 
business, and in addition to these he was pos- 
sessed of unflagging energy, interest in and 


As an illustration of 


manufacturing concern in our city. 








loyalty to his company. As he rose higher in 
the office he increased his line of insurance 
with us until he was carrying $10,000. Soon 
after reaching this figure the opportunity of 
his life came. 

A smaller but growing concern had been 
watching his progress. They were in need of 
an executive, as well as some additional capi- 
tal. They offered their presidency to this 
young man on condition that he buy $5000 
worth of their treasury stock. As he had 
started with nothing, and had had some rather 
heavy obligations to carry, he was totally un- 
able to produce this sum of cash. He owned 
no real estate nor other collateral of any great 
value. 

“T feel that I just can't lose this oppor- 
tunity !” 
asking advice on the subject. 


he exclaimed to me one day, while 
“Tt certainly 
means a lot to me, but I am apparently up 
against a stone wall.” 

I pondered the matter deeply. 


The cash 


value of his policies, as the company would 
figure them, was only $500. But I had been 
observing this boy for a long time. I knew 
his ability, his energy and his efficiency. | 
knew that if given a chance he would make a 
success, both of himself and of his company. 

“Assign your insurance policies to me as 
collateral and I'll advance you the money,” I 
said, at length. 

Weil, he became president of the company, 
and he is still its president. He now carries 
$50,000 worth of 


insurance with us, and the 


warmth of his feeling towards us 


faintly imagined. 


may be 


I was not doing a charitable nor a Quixotic 
act for this young man. 
sound business policy. I 


I was pursuing a 
made him a better 
insurance risk, and made it possible for him 
to give me more business, which he was pretty 
sure to do when the opportunity came. 
Incidentally, I may mention that boys and 
young men are not the only clients we secure 
as a result of such work as I have described. 
It seems to me that the insurance man has 


opportt 





ies, such as come to few other men 
in the commercial world, of conferring joy, 
assistance and relief upon people who stand in 
at the 
at the 
same time he is doing a bit of business for 
himself. 


dire need of those commodities, and 
time when their need is sorest, while 


That’s one good reason why I like 
being an insurance agent. 


Liberty Bonds and Life Insurance 


Prospect: ‘“‘No life insurance to-day. I have 
bought a Liberty Bond of $1000 and it has taken 
all my ready funds. Yes; I bought it in re- 
sponse to a patriotic impulse, not because I 
needed the investment, but I have it now, and 
you will admit that a Liberty Bond is good life 
insurance.” 

Agent: “T congratulate you. No one can 
deny that your bond is protection of the high- 
est class. But it isn’t enough. Why not double 
it? You get $42.50 interest each year, and at 
your age of thirty-five that would more than 
double your protection—would, in fact, give you 


$1500 insurance on the ordinary life plan. In 
addition to that your yearly dividends, taken in 
the form of paid-up additions, will give you 


constantly increasing protection, adding in the 
first year no less than $18 of fully paid life in- 
surance, or forty-three per cent of the pre- 
mium.’’—Points. 
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Here’s something rich and juicy: 
“Tf you think you are beaten, you are; 
If you think you dare not, you don't; 
If you'd like to win, but you think you can't, 
It's almost a cinch you won't: 
If vou think you'll lose, you're lost: 
For out in the world we find 
Success begins with a fellow’s will, 
It’s all in the state of mind. 


“Tf you think you're outclassed, you are; 
You've got to think high to rise, 
You've got to be sure of vourself before 
You can ever win a prize. 
Life’s battles don’t always go 
To the stronger or faster man; 
But soon or late the man who wins 
Is the man who thinks he can.” 


Now, you faint-hearted chap, commit these 
lines to memory and just the minute you begin 
to slip, recite them out loud. 
fellow 
like a 
whipped dog—well, he’s an extinct volcano— 


“See that dejected, seedy, worried 


himself along the sidewalk 


dragging 
no fire. Years ago he was active making him- 
self heard and felt in the community where he 
lived. He sold a lot of insurance, made con- 
siderable money, but spent it as fast as it came 
in. Now he is a burned-out cinder—so much 
dead lava. 
he never read an insurance magazine, never 


A notable fact about his career is 


attended an underwriters’ meeting, and spent 
each year a little more than he made.” How 
would vou feel, Eddie, if some day some man 
should say this of you? When you reach the 
season of the sere and yellow, let no one say, 
“There goes an extinct volcano.’ Let no one 


say, “Poor devil, he is just barely existing—a 


miserable failure—just dead lava.’ No! We 
want nothing like that. Well, then, save 


while you earn, and keep the fire burning while 
a single breath is left in your body. What I 
want recorded of you, my son, is something 
like this: 
just met is eighty years old. 


“That nicely dressed gentleman we 
You wouldn't be- 
See how brisk he seems—how much 
nep (I like that word pep—short for pepper) 
he has—he is a great success. They tell me he 
owns a farm and a city home and is well fixed. 
That 

When he comes in contact with 
nites them—he 


lieve it. 


His gray hairs are no bar to his success. 
‘bow’ has fire. 


others he te will 


never be a 


burned-out cinder.’ Be wise, Clarence— 
save and stoke. 

He had paid a year and three-quarters on 
I showed 


him that the payment of another quarter would 


his policy and decided to drop it. 


give him a good cash value, while if he stopped 
with no more payments made the policy would 
be worth nothing. He paid the quarter.. Dur- 
ing the ensuing three months he was taken 
sick and came near dying. After he got well 


money wouldn’t buy that policy—no, sir! You 





T hursday 


see he knew then that he was very mortal— 
and that perhaps sooner than he expected the 
worms might banquet on his body. Do you 
know that a sharp pain. anywhere in q fellow’s 
anatomy is one of the best stubborn will 
breakers. Try it just after one of your tough 
prospects has typhoid fever or acute indiges- 
tion—or an accident. Stick a pin here, 

He was building a porch on my house, the 
contractor. Employed a large force of men, 
I politely asked him how he would leave the 
widow if Father Time caught him with his 
scythe. “Now, look here!” he fired up. “Yoy 
can’t sell me any insurance. 
] never believed in it. 


I don’t need it. 
I don’t want any, and 
no one could sell me a dollar!” Gee whilikins! 
thought 1, there. O, I don't 
know! “Can I see you for fifteen minutes next 
Tuesday eight 


small chance 


evening at o'clock at your 


home?” I asked. “*O, yes, you can see me any 
time; but you can’t sell me any insurance,” he 
flung back. “Thank I will be there.” 
I said “Good 
lle made no reply, but in 
a moment blurted out, “IVhat will it cost me 
“Are you ill?” I 
“Not on your life, but one of my best 
men fell out of a fourth-story window to-day, 
striking on his 


you, 
Found him sprinkling the lawn. 
evening, Mr. R.” 


for $10,000 life insurance?” 
asked. 
head on the stone sidewalk 
below. I stood over him and saw him die. 


Come on in the house. I have changed my 
mind; you can write some insurance for me.” 
Here's the lesson: /nsist on an appointment 
even though the case may seem hopeless. You 
can never tell what natural and other forces 
are allied on your side—erternals change in- 
“The dif- 
ference between a man and a mule, the man 
will change his mind,’ says our good Josh 
sillings. R. O. Ticios. 


ternals—circumstances alter cases. 


Soldiers’ After-War Life Insurance 


Most naturally, the attention of everyone is 
centered just now on war-time protection. And 
it is well. We should not forget, however, that 
large numbers of the men wil return to civil 
life and then require life insurance for years 
and years to come; and thus the matter of hold- 
ing to the insurance they already have is a 
serious one to all who respond to their coun- 
try’s call. 

Of course, the Government soldiers’ and sail- 
ors’ insurance may be continued after the war 
by converting to some one of the standard old- 
line forms and paying the correspondingly 
higher rate therefor. Such policies will be at 
the insured’s then age, and the limited pay 
forms will require the full twenty, fifteen or ten 
payments to be made. Large numbers of the 
men now have limited pay policies upon which 
five to ten or more payments have already been 
paid. These will all save money to keep and 
mature their company policy, and in addition it 
will become paid up sooner. There are also 
certain advantages in dealing direct with your 
company. 

With such a plan as most companies are 
operating, under which at the worst all moneys 
paid will be refunded and thus no actual loss 
will be sustained; with the probabilities all so 
largely in the insured’s favor, it is clearly to 
the advantage of practically all who now have 
policies to continue them, especially since the 
companies will find a way for them to do so.— 
The Line. 

—Former Banking and Insurance Commissioner 
George M. LaMonte of New Jersey has been named 
a director of The Prudential by Chancellor Walker. 
Mr. LaMonte, succeeds the late Edwin A. 
Stevens, will serve for three years. He is a policy- 
holder, but not a 


who 


stockholder, 
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INSURANCE FOR NURSES 


Life Policies Form the Best Kind of In- 
vestment They Can Purchase 





NECESSITATE THRIFT 





Amounts Going to Beneficiaries Are Far in Excess 
of the Ordinary Savings Bank Accounts 
BY DR. HENRY W. COOK, 
Medical Director of the Northwestern National 
Life. 

Women have in such comparatively recent 
times become independent wage-earners in any 
considerable number that the readjustment of 
their relationship to economic conditions has 
not become finally established to meet properly 
this new condition. History women as 
dependents, and until recently they have as a 


views 


class occupied this position, economically speak- 


ing. The majority of women will always re- 


main financially dependent, but the minority o 


self-supporting and financially independent 
women is growing so rapidly at this time that 
(depending on your 
point of that a 
revolution was impending in the financial rela- 


This is, of course, 


pessimists or enthusiasts 


view) have thought complete 
tionship of men and women. 
not to be considered seriously. The imperative 
instincts of nature will persist and prevail in 
spite of individual variation in ternperament or 
economic conditions. 


exceptional variation 


transient 

Allowing for the 
normal type, women are not wage-earners from 
choice, but Women are nor- 
mally and and 
tainly the wage-earner of choice, who denies 
herself the life of higher ideals of self-sacrifice, 
pain and ministration, with its infinitely greater 
happiness, for the one of bette: 
clothes, more leisure and gayety, does not pre- 
dominate. 

Improved economic conditions permitting men 
to marry earlier in life and with sufficient re- 
turn for their labor to support a normal-sized 
family which the young man and 
laboring man cannot do to-day, a higher ethical 
outlook beyond the material 
selfishness on the part of both men and women, 
and finally sufficient protection carried by the 
married man to insure his wife and daughters 
against want in event of his death, will remove 
the necessity for the woman wage-earner, and 
with the necessity will go the supply. In fine, 
a higher moral plane, a more equitable distribu- 
tion of wealth, with better provision for de- 
pendents, 
earning women. 


from 
from necessity. 


naturally unselfish, most cer- 


material 


decently, 


restriction of 


will decrease the number of wage- 
Thus the day must come when 
even the minority will resume their normal life 
and be restored to their natural rights and pos- 


sibilities. 


NECESSITY FOR INSURANCE 
From the fact that a much larger number of 
women would now be wage-earners if the hus- 
band and father 
hecessity by a sufficient life insurance, and that 
Many widows 


had not provided against this 


and single women are working 
how because there was no life insurance or too 
small an 


porting 


amount, it is but natural that self-sup- 
vomen should think first of life insur- 
ance as an investment for themselves, and as a 
Protection for anyone 
upon their efforts. 
ardent 


else who is dependent 
Women should be the most 
and supporters of life in- 
surance, as the majority of women who are de- 


Pending now from day to day upon the efforts of 


enthusiasts 
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a man for the necessities and luxuries of life 
are guarded from a life of hardship in event of 
the death of husband or father only by virtue of 
his life insurance. 

The entrance of women into active participa- 
tion in the material struggle for 
without the combativeness 


existence, 
of the sterner sex 
and all the natural trustfulness of their own, 
and lacking the experience of long contact with 
the outside world, makes them an easy prey to 
the scheming 
easier 


adventurer. They are an even 


mark than professional men, of whom 
doctors and ministers are the most gullible, as 
you would appreciate did you receive the daily 
mail of a physician, loaded as it is with pro- 
posals of a variety of schemes which pose as in- 
vestments, but are in reality but get-rich-quick 
hopes of unprincipled financial quacks. 

The change from a life of dependence to that 
new duties and 


which few 


of an income earner involves 
obligations for 
fitted. It 


man to so apportion his income that it will care 


new women are 


is the life problem of every working 


for present expenditures and make proper pro- 
vision to meet every possible contingency of the 
present and the certainties of later life and ulti- 
death, 
sistently requires all his energy and experience; 


mate and to do this wisely and con- 


in fact, to do it 
ability of 


successfully is beyond the 


most men. It is a serious problem 


for all, and particularly a serious problem for 


women, for several reasons aside from the 


natural handicap of and lack of 


The 
smaller 


temperament 


training. returns for women’s labor are 


much than for similar service per- 
formed by men; the length of a woman’s earning 
capacity is ten or twenty years shorter than that 
of men—women over forty-five find it increas- 
ingly difficult to find lucrative employment; and 
finally, as a purely physical question, women are 
not as well constituted to meet and overcome the 


demands of day-in and day-out routine. 


PROTECTING HER DEPENDENTS 
The woman 
therefore,a complex problem before her as to the 
For 
the woman who has in addition to herself some- 
else for financial 
vision or to whose living, training or education 
she contributes, there is but one form of invest- 
ment 
she contributes to the support of parent, child, 


average income-earning has, 


proper disposal of the returns of her labor. 


one whom she makes pro- 


possible, and that is life insurance. If 
sister or brother she must realize that her death 
would to the extent of that contribution, small 
or great, be a deprivation. 

Life insurance immediately for a small yearly 
payment permits her to provide an absolute 
guaranty, in case of her death, of a continued 
that for life or ten or 


twenty years, as she may desire. Therefore, the 


income to dependent 
woman, as well as the man, who is not working 
There 
is no logic in a growing bank account or a saving 


for herself alone must buy life insurance. 


of any kind intended to finally provide a suffi- 
cient capital to earn a living for her dependent. 
The need of the dependent is not in the future 
more than in the present, usually not nearly so 
much: by the time the bank account is suffi- 
ciently large to provide a sufficient interest re- 
turn, the child or sister or brother will be grown 
and the parent probably dead. To take a con- 


crete example: Suppose a woman twenty-five 


years of age has a small sister or brother de- 
pendent upon her; suppose she can save $180 a 
expenses, and is putting this 


year above her 


much aside to build up a capital. If she con- 
tinues the saving twenty years she has, at com- 


pound interest, only $4981, which would yield an 


income at 5 per cent of $249. If she died within 
the first five years the capital would amount to 
less than $984, with an annual income of $49.20; 
within ten years, a capital less than $2125, with 
an income of $106.25 annually. By the time, 
therefore, that she had collected a possible in- 
come of $249 the brother would be self-support- 
ing and the sister self-supporting or married. 


Her early death would leave them destitute. 
Now, suppose that instead of putting that $180 in 


the bank she had bought a life insurance policy. 
If she had died within a week after getting the 
any time thereafter, the 
would send the beneficiary $500 a year in a lump 


policy, or company 
sum once a year or in instalments every month, 
as she might select. Now, if she lives and con- 
a similar payment 
reaches sixty no further payments are neces- 
and throughout the life, 
even if she lives over one hundred, the company 
$500 a other 


tinues annually, when she 


balance of her 


sary, 


sends her year. No investment 
combines these possibilities. 

The average working woman plans and intends 
to save a certain proportion of her income, look- 
ing towards the accumulation of a competence 
or against the hazard of the 
day. 


proverbial rainy 
The average monthly income of the work- 
$150, ex- 


cluding on the one side the factory girl and the 


ing woman varies between $50 and 


servant class, who earn on an average $25 a 


month or less, and on the other hand the pro- 
fessional woman—lawyer, doctor, etc.—or the 
exceptional woman, who conducts her own busi- 
ness 


these earn 


sroup—are 


enterprise successfully; 
The 
acceptable for 
are unable to afford it. They must 
themselves with industrial insurance, but are 
usually so improvident that they make no pro- 
vision whatever for old age or sickness, and so 
fall upon the charitable institutions of the com- 
munity. 


may 
$5000 and up. former—the $25 
either not old-line business or 


content 


INCOMES OF NURSES 


The income of the trained nurse comes within 
the limits of the average working woman’s in- 
come, rarely being less than $50, exclusive of 
board and lodging, and not often above $150 in 
institutional work; perhaps averaging $75 to $90 
in private practice. 

It is rare that 50 per cent of an income can be 
put aside in a saving fund. One-third or one- 
fourth would be nearer the possible figure. The 
average nurse could then hope to save and 
accumulate at the rate of about $25 a month, or 
$300 a year, subject to a variation, of course, of 
from $150 to $500 a year. 

During the first one or two earning years 
there are exceptional expenses connected with 
the purchase of equipment, the establishment of 
permanent quarters, room furnishings, ete., and 
in practice it would be most exceptional not to 
Let us 
assume that she has been unusually fortunate 
and provident, and at the end of the first year’s 
work has $300 in the bank. There then 


occur to her several possible dispositions which 


have a number of unemployed weeks. 


will 
she might make of this saving, and in addition 
numerous other schemes will be brought to her 
attention by personal interviews or 
matter which I mentioned before, and which are 
actually fraudulent or so highly speculative that 


advertising 


they are beyond the means of any except the 


wealthy, to whom the loss of a few hundreds 
would make no difference. 
To be Concluded. 


—A sure preventative of remorse is the purchase 
of War Savings Stamps in liberal quantities. Then 
you'll never have cause to be sorry you didn’t. 
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PASSING UP PROSPECTS 


Best for Agents to Be Persistent with 
Stubborn Individuals 





CUMULATIVE EFFORT COUNTS 





Often Business Men Change Their Minds After 
First Absolutely Refusing to Take a Policy 


Every solicitor could go through his file of 
prospect cards and evolve a good and complete 
reason why he should not call on them at that 
particular time. In other there is 
always an excuse for “passing up” a particular 
prospect, based on the situation as it was de- 
veloped at the time of the last call. 

But every live solicitor also knows that there 


words, 


is no telling just when the influence of the 
effort which has been extended will prevail, 
nor when the prospect will decide of his own 
accord that he needs insurance, nor when con- 
ditions may change so as to make it easier 
to write him than before. Hence the only safe 
and the only successful plan is to keep after 
them—not aggressively, not offensively, but 
persistently, confidently, intelligently. 

It is the natural thing for prospect to 
resist the solicitation of a life insurance agent. 


The average successful man—and it is suc- 
cesses who are most worth soliciting—is called 
on by dozens of salesmen in as many differ- 
ent lines. If he yielded to 
wouldn’t have money enough left to do busi- 
He must refuse most of them, of 


everyone he 


ness with. 
necessity, and therefore he develops a general 
attitude of resistance to the arguments of the 
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solicitor. Hence a prompt and unqualified 
turn-down, which might be interpreted as 
meaning that the prospect should be crossed 
off the list permanently, means absolutely 
nothing in reality, except that the agent has 
not succeeded in getting past “the first line of 
trenches.” 

When this is accomplished, and the prospect 
really permits himself to consider seriously the 
proposition of the agent, an application is al- 
most the inevitable result. Therefore, it is ob- 
viously good business to keep the fire trained 
on the enemy, because one of these days op- 
position is going to be broken down as the 
result of the cumulative effort which has been 
applied. 

A rather graphic evidence of this was given 
recently when a solicitor called on a manu- 
facturer who had been on his list for several 
years. He had seen him at irregular intervals, 
usually when he happened to be in his neigh- 
He believed that 
the prospect ought to have insurance; but the 
latter was obdurate and refused to go into 


borhood on other business. 


the question, putting him off on each call with 
the statement that there was no use talking to 
him, that it would be a waste of the time of 
both of them. 

On this occasion the agent called largely as 
a matter of habit and routine, believing always 
in keeping his prospects alive by an occasional 
Visit, no matter how remote the development 
After meeting the 
manufacturer, he said, without any prelimi- 
naries, that he hoped he had decided that the 
when he should take out a 
policy commensurate with his requirements. 


of business might seem. 


time had come 





Thursday 


“Yes, I have,” was the unexpected reply, 
“T want about $20,000.” 

The interesting thing about this was that 
the prospect was in good health, passed a fine 
examination, and paid his premiums Promptly, 
The explanation, given long afterwards to the 
agent, was that the manufacturer had just 
helped to wind up the estate of a friend who 
had apparently been prosperous but had left 
next to nothing on account of sudden business 
That determined him in favor of 
taking no further chances, but getting Protec- 
tion. He was sold when the agent called, 


Feverses. 


Do Something 


Do something! Methuselah lived to be nine 
hundred years old, but little else about him ever 
got into print. This is the day of results and 
achievements, and if you want to get into the 
limelight in your community with your com- 
pany, with the members of your agency force, 
do things, 

No greater change has come over a elags of 
men than over life insurance salesmen. The 
modern, up-to-date life insurance salesman is 
as different from his brother of twenty-five 
years ago as daylight is from darkness. The 
insurance salesman of the future will be in his 
community a professional man of standing with 
a regular clientage, deserving and receiving 
confidence from his patrons. He will not be a 
transient man, but a prominent business man 
who puts energy and system into his work. 

Many life insurance men are like minors— 
they live upon hope and expectation, but exer- 
cising these faculties does not help your bank 
balance. It is systemized work, diplomacy, en- 
thusiasm and determination to succeed which 
brooks and overcomes all difficulties.—H. B. 
Hill. 


-If you can’t ‘‘go across,” then “come across.” 
War Savings Stamps show the way to every loyal tan, 


woman and child. Be a soldier, not a slacker 











organizers and producers. 


show them how it is done. 


it should be more. 


Address, 


WANTED 


By an old, established Life Insurance Company 
TWO AGENCY SUPERVISORS 


under direct Home Office contracts 


The men we employ must be able to prove 
by past achievements that they are good 


They must be able to appoint agents and 
not only tell them how insurance is sold but 


Salary of $3,000 and expenses, but it will not 
remain at that figure after results prove that 


“OPPORTUNITY” 
Care of THE SPECTATOR, 
P. O. Box 1117, New York City, N. Y. 


Established 
1867 











developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. : 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, 
President. 


No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 
found than the _ large 
army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 


Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 

The GOOD WILL created 


by farm loan investments, 


ALLAN WATERS, 
Second Vice-President. |; 


CINCINNATI, O. ; 
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An Astral Flight and Its Lesson* 
By THEODORE J. VENN 


[am inthe Spirit World. I have no distinct 
recollection as to my disembodiment—merely 
a vague consciousness that it has but recently 
occurred, and that the corporeal habitation | 
formerly occupied and animated, and whose 
thoughts, actions and impulses [| guided, still 
is lying in the home in which we jointly re- 
sided before I took my astral flight. 

| am a newcomer to my present surround- 
ings, and, like strangers everywhere, I feel a 
sense of loneliness and a longing to see and to 
be near those I loved on earth, even though | 
should be imperceptible to them. Magnetic in 
its attraction is affection, and I remember that 
even when | moved and was known on earth 
as Charlie Thompson | attributed to spirits the 
desire and ability to linger near the objects 
of their love. 

My thoughts are with my wife and the 
“kiddies,” and I wonder how they are getting 
along since | taken from them. 
I feel rather uneasy about this. And I also 
have some curiosity to see how my friends and 


have been 


neighbors view my departure, and what they 
have to say. So I make my way through the 
universal ether and soon arrive at my former 
abode. 

I enter the house, seeing but unseen, and find 
it is the evening prior to my funeral. There | 
lie in my coffin, and friends and relatives are 
gathered about discussing me and mine. Ever 
and anon a new arrival enters, and my wife 
meets them all and receives their condolences 
tearfully. 

My poor little kiddies! 
And my wife! 


flow sad and incon- 
solable they look! She tries 
to bear her loss bravely, but I can see how 


grief-stricken and heart-heavy she is. Every 


so often she comes in and looks upon me, and 
then her eyes fill with tears, she sobs, and her 
frame shakes with anguish. I never realized 
before how deeply they all loved me. 

And how inquisitive some of the friends and 
relatives are! They ask all sorts of questions. 
What are my wife and children now going to 
do? Have they made any plans for the future? 
Have | made any provision for them? Did I 
carry any life insurance? 

And when the fact becomes known that I 
have been remiss in providing proper protec- 
tion for my family there are unflattering com- 
ments as to my thoughtlessness. Some even 
go so far as to call it worse than that. I see 
in its full light the seriousness of a condition 
which T had heen wont to dismiss as a possible 


* Copyright, 1918, by The Spectator Company, New 
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but highly improbable contingency in my case. 
| am overcome with a sense of shame and of 
smallness, and am glad that | am invisible to 
my critics. 

And there sits my old friend Harry Jones, 
who so often had tried to write insurance upen 
my life; but my constant rebuffs had so dis- 
couraged him that lately he had refrained from 
bringing up the matter again. I can see that 
he is truly sorry at my taking off and that my 
family has been left in such dire stress. He 
does not indulge in comments with the others, 
but simply says to my wife when he is not 
“Too bad!” And there in the 
corncr is Bob Evans, who always had a 


1 
Oobsery ed, 


Ivised 





me against taking out insurance. He is very 


silent now. and I can read in his face that his 
have undergone a 


Tom 


upon the subject 


And 


Iddie Jones and others of my friends, who ex- 


views 
change. there are Lawton and 
press various views, but they all coincide in 
the opinion that my affairs should have been 
left better regulated. How it stings me when 
one leans over toward the other and asks in a 
tone of surprise, “What! Didn't he have any 
life insurance?” And some of the women are 
even extreme in their criticisms. 

But what heaps coals of fire on my head 1s 
the loyalty with which my wife tries to defend 
my indefensible course. Charlie was a good 
and provident hushand while alive; he loved 
his family, and if he hadn't taken out any 
insurance it was only thoughtlessness on his 
part. His health always had heen so good and 
his people so long-lived that he never had 
given much consideration to any misfortune 


such as had overtaken them. They'd manage 


to get along some way, somehow. “Some 
way!” “Somehow!” How I wince at this! 
Then Dick, my little son, not yet twelve 


“T'll go to work 
And 


Ruth and Lottie, six and eight years old, sidle 


vears old, says to his mother: 
and help you, ma. I can sell papers!” 
up to their mother in their childish way and 
say, “Don’t worry, mumsy, we'll also help you: 
we ll go to work, too.” 

This is the last straw! My cup of misery 
is full to overflowing! I hasten to flee pre- 
cipitately, when— 

IT wake up with a loud ery and confusion of 
thought and find my wife standing beside me. 
I had lain down on the couch after a heavy 
meal and fallen asleep, my pillow had slipped, 
and I had hecome the victim of a horrible 
nightmare. I look at my watch and find only 
twenty minutes have elapsed since I left the 
Scientists tell us that a long 
dream is a matter of but a few seconds—a 


dinner table. 


mere convolution of the brain—but I have ex- 
perienced hours of agony during their passage. 


Mrs. Thompson looks at me, and smilingly 
asks, “What's the matter, Charlie; you made 
such a terrible outery? You really look fright- 
ened and there are beads of perspiration on 
your iorehead.” 

‘Nothing much, Hattie, except that I’ve had 
an awful dream and have changed my mind 
radically on one thing within the last half hour. 


i'm gcing to drop in and see my friend Harry 
Jones this afternoon and take out some of 
that life insurance he has come to see me about 
so often. And say, Hattie, if you ever again 
hear people say a person is foolish to take out 
insurance, just tell them for me they're all 
wrong.” 

My wise little wife does not indulge in any 
smiles and 


You 


further questioning, but merely 
says, “All right, Charlie, just as you say. 
know what's best for us, dear.” 


An hour later Mr. Thompson walked into 
his friend's office, much to the latter’s aston- 
ishment, as the former had been in the habit 
of evading him as much as possible since their 
last discussion of insurance. 
Charlie. 


What can I do for you?” 


“Have a seat, Glad to see you! 
come to take some in- 
that two thousand 


dollar endowment policy you were last speak- 


‘Well, Harry, I’ve 
surance. But instead of 
ing to me about I want vou to make it five 
thousand ordinary life. I'd take out more if | 
were able to carry it. The endowment policy 
is all right, too, but I want to get as large a 
coverage as possible on my life until the 
kiddies grow up and——” 

“Why, Charlie, what has comé over you? I 
hope nothing is the matter with 

“Nothing at all, 


availing myself of the wise man’s privilege of 


Harry; except that I am 
changing his mind. JI have come to the con- 
clysion that there is something wrong with any 
man’s head who is in my position and refuses 
to take out all the insurance for his family’s 
protection that he possibly can carry. So just 
fill out your application blank and I'll sign it, 
and we'll go to the physician this afternoon for 
an examination.” 


[Moral: Mr. 


further chances on the possibility of the real 


Thompson did not take any 
thing happening. His dream experience was 
sufficient. A man should be prepared for any 
eventuality. ] 


[This is an urgent appeal to the unselfish 
desire of the average man to provide for 
his dependent family. Companies or others 
desiring to obtain this story in leaflet form 
should communicate with The Spectator 
Company. | 
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INSURANCE FOR NURS 


Life Policies Form the Best Kind of In- 
vestment They Can Purchase 
NECESSITATE THRIFT 
Amounts Going to Beneficiaries Are Far in Excess 
of the Ordinary Savings Bank Accounts 


BY DR. HENRY W. COOK, 

Medical Director of the Northwestern National 

Life. 

(Continued from issue of August 2%) 
3efore considering briefly the different legiti- 
mate investments which a trained nurse should 
consider, a word of warning in regard to large 
dividend-earning promises is not out of place. 
An investment is, generally speaking, safe in in- 
verse proportion to the dividends or return ex- 
pected. More than 5 per cent net return tor 
capital which could be invested by a person of 
usually involves a degree of 


small income 


hazard which makes such a venture extremely 
unwise, and ordinarily 3 per cent or 4 per cent 
will be the fair maximum. The purchase of any 
permanent investment usually requires the col- 
lection in a considerable sum pre- 
paratory to the from 
$200 to $500. 


bank of a 
purchase—jor example, 
The growth of the sum is attended 
with all the precariousness of the bank savings 
Theoretically, if you 
save $20 a month for twelve months you should 
have at the end of a year $240, but the practical 
result of the contemplated increase in a bank 
account is rarely equal to the theoretical ex- 
There is nothing more difficult than 
maximum 


account. determine to 


pectation. 
to enforce a resolution to save the 
amount each week or month and use the sum 
thus for the purpose intended. We 
are compelled at once to recognize the fallibility 
of our human natures. A demand of charity, an 
unexpected personal luxury, a trip, a spell of 


collected 


sickness, or, even more insidiously, the hundred 
and one incidental expenses—generally long be- 
fore the end of the year—make us realize that 
our principal is not growing as we anticipated; 
and then we get discouraged and are ready to 
listen to the dictates of our own impulses to 
Hubbard’s sophistry that ‘“‘Economy is 
doing without until the time 
when we won’t want it,’’ and we go ahead and 


accept 
what we want 
make our purchases or take our trip. Or our 
still 


growing but 


discouragement may lead us into more 


foolish paths: the principal is 
slowly, and instead of earning $3 a year on our 
$100 or $200 some man or firm promises us $20 to 
$40 dividends and the chance that our beggarly 
hundred may change over night into thousands. 
The savings are drawn out and we have in ex- 
change stock in a rubber plantation in the West 
Indies or a mine which is just about to produce 
untold millions. The bait varies, but the result 
is the same—we are landed high and dry. 
CHOOSING AN INVESTMENT 

We will return to the imaginary nurse who 
has saved $300 in her first year and has escaped 
the pitfalls mentioned. Lack of business train- 


ing and ignorance of the proper direction to 
pursue her inquiries will be the first difficulty. 
It is almost impossible for an outsider to de- 
termine without costly experience who will give 
safe advice in financial matters. For instance, a 
real estate mortgage, preferably farm mortgage, 
is one of the best permanent investments, but 


how many nurses would be in a position to pick 
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the right firm or properly protect herself? The 
larger purchasers of mortgages—for example, 


banks and insurance companies—are naturally, 
owing to the 
first choice of the most select mortgages, and 
In addition to this, 
they employ at large salaries expert service in 


value of their patronage, given 


at the lowest commission. 


order to eliminate the bad mortgages, one of 


which is as apt as not to fall to the lot of the 


small individual purchaser, who will also be 


charged a higher commission. Our nurse might 
find herself in a year or two in possession of a 


few worthless acres of barren land, or might 


have the very disagreeable necessity of forcing 
a foreclosure on a destitute family. 

If, however, she can be certain of dealing 
with a reliable party and can obtain at a fair 
commission a first-class mortgage she has ob- 
investment. Another good 


tuined an excellent 


investment is in the shape of the stocks and 
bonds of some gilt-edge industry, although even 


the best of them are subject to serious fluctua- 


tions in value. For example, if she had pur- 
chased $309 worth of Northern Pacific stock 
two years ago it would now be worth about 


$200, and the interest in the meanwhile would 
be about 4% per cent. In other words, if she 
sold now she would lose about one-third of her 
capital. 
who are not 


total Outsiders, particularly 
familiar with the fluctuations of 


are very apt during times of depression 


women, 


stocks, 


or panic to become frightened and sell when 
the stock is low; and, conversely, they are apt 
to buy at the top of the market. This 
tendency for to buy at the top and 


bottom of the market—a 


‘“Jambs” 


seil at the fact so 


well recognized in Wall street operations- 
does not tend to produce a lucrative return. 


However, gilt-edge stocks regularly listed by 
the Stock Exchange are ordinarily safe if held 
ana not sold when the market falls, and yield 
a fair return—3 per cent to 5 per cent. 
Another widely advertised 
is real This 
training and an intimate knowledge of the local 


real 


investment for 


women estate. requires special 


estate market, which is quite outside the 
ability of any but those engaged in the busi- 
Unimproved real 
suburban lots, bought as a speculation, hoping 
for an appreciation in value, is usually 
The interest 


ness. estate, especially 
very 
disappointing. and taxes usually 
eat up the appreciation before it can be real- 


ized upon. Improved property yielding a 
rental income is usually purchasable by a per- 
small only on the 
plan, which brings the cost far above its actual 
value and 


Improved property may be an excellent invest- 


son of means instalment 


makes it an expensive purchase. 
ment if you have a large command of cash and 
which 
rapidly, and the 


can buy cheap, but even here property 


seems good often depreciates 


lack of a tenant for a few months makes the 
whole year a decided loss. When, in addition, 
it must be bought on the instalment plan, it is 


a very poor investment. 


WHY LIFE POLICIES ARE BEST 
For a man, a working woman, or anyone of 
small income, a life insurance policy has many 
advantages as a method of saving and invest- 
ment. It is sold without discrimination in any 
anyone. A Rockefeller 


have to pay exactly as much per thousand as 


amount or to would 
This can- 
The 
guaranty behind the policy is the same in the 


any other man, no matter how poor. 
not be said of almost any other purchase. 


ase of all. There is no chance of fraud or 


misrepresentation, as all insurance companies 
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are strictly supervised by the States in which 
they do business. There is no chance for loss. 
An old-line life insurance policy is safer than 
Government bonds. 

It is a compulsory method of saving. When 
your will receive re- 
peated notices from the company, so that your 
own lax business methods will be corrected py 


payments are due you 


the business routine of the company. 

There is a certain amount of delay and red 
tape before you can draw out the 
your policy, so you 


cash sur- 
Wiil have 
this protection against your impulse to make 


render value of 


extravagant purchase or yield to the persuasion 
of some schemer. 

The Wanamaker in re- 
gard to life insurance are of 


conclusions of John 
great interest to 
investment, as he is 
recognized as one of the most farsighted busi- 


anyone considering an 


ness men in the United States, and is the most 
heavily insvred. 


1. That at that time I knew I was insurable, 
and [| could not be certain of immunity from 
accident or ill-health, and it might be at some 
future time I would not be insurable. That was 
the first step to the building of sixty-two poli- 
cies. 

2. That life insurance was one of the best 
forms of investment, because from the moment 
it was made it was good for all it cost and 
carried with it a guaranty that there was pro- 
tection in that investment that I could not get 
in any other. 

3. That life insurance in the long run wags a 
Saving fund that not only saved, but took 
average care of my deposits and took me in 
partnership into possivle profits and not infre- 
quently returned) principal and interest and 
profit. 

1. That life 
standpoint of 
profitable than 
make. 

5. That it enabled a man to give away all he 
Wished during his lifetime and stiil make such 
an estate as he cared to leave. 


insurance 
quick 
any 


regarded 
determination 
other 


from the 
Was more 
investinent I could 


These are the conclusions which led him to 
choose life insurance as an investment. 

President Vincent, of the University of Min- 
nesota, buys no other form of investment than 
life insurance. In fact, business 
men and the more intelligent professional men 
are the largest 


successful 
purchasers of life insurance. 
It is at once a tribute to life insurance as an 
investment and to the rapidly developing busi- 


ness and financial judgment of that 


women 


they are becoming ready purchasers of this 
investemnt. I earnestly commend it to you as 
a safe and profitable disposition of your 
savings. 
A NURSE'S WORK 

In closing, there is one suggestion that I 
would like to leave with you. I trust that the 
public does not overestimate the altruism 
and unselfishness which should _ primarily 
actuate each devotee of medicine, whether 
nurse or physician. I like to believe this gen- 
erous estimate is justified among physicians. 


Of nurses, I know without reservation that the 
idea of service and helpfulness is predominant. 

The uncertainties of life are impressed upon 
no other class as upon us, and all of us must 
experience a deep dissatisfaction and regret at 
the thought that our early death might waste 
the training to which we have devoted so many 
years of hard work, and blight the hopes of 
service upon which we counted during 
I believe the idea 
of making a guaranteed provision in the event 
of their death for the 


have 
these years of preparation. 


continuance of service 
along the lines of our specialty would appeal 
to many who had 


nurses, especially to those 


no dependent relatives. For instanee, such a 
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nurse could invest her savings in a policy of 
the form mentioned above, in which an abso- 
lute provision was made for the later years of 
ner life, and in event of her early death pro- 
yide in the policy that the income of $500 a year 


should be paid to a hospital for the main- 
tenance of a free bed for the necessary care 
otherwise perish 


who must 


of some sulferer 
miserably in poverty; in other words, make 
provision in case she could not herself carry 
out her life work and her humanitarian ambi- 
tion, so that similar benefits would continue 
forever as her contribution to tue relief of the 
not this an inspiring 


sick and suffering. Is 
a splendid 


thought—that you can make such a 
provision by a minimum exercise of restraint 
and self-sacrifice and at the same time, in case 
you are spared to continue your work per- 
aaail. have established an income during the 
last decades of your life which will guarantee 
a good living and all necessary comforts? 


A Little Fable of To-Morrow 

J. Klein of The Prudential is a lucky fellow. 
Twice now he has won the weekly prize of $5 
offered by the Canadian Insurance for the best 
and most interesting paragraph on life insur- 
ance, and he is to be congratulated on his suc- 
cess. Mr. Klein's prize story is reprinted here 
as follows, as it makes a forceful argument for 
agents: 

Once upon a time there was a gentleman of 
very positive disposition who was quite sure 
that he would live to be the oldest inhabitant 
of his home town. 

Every year several of his acquaintances died; 
but he knew that he was going to Keep on 
living for many years. He could feel it in his 
bones. He was too quick to ever get run over 
by a buzz wagon, and he was too healthy to 
ever get sick. 

He had a deep-set theory that whenever a 
person died it was due to carelessness or to 
fate, and at odd moments he would congratu- 
late himself for having taken fate into partner- 
ship and for being so careful of himself. 

That was why he was never in a hurry to 
take care of the things to-day that could be 
looked after to-morrow. Why, he had years 
ahead of him, and could take his own good time! 

That's the story he told when he was so- 
licited for life insurance. He swelled up his 
chest and said: ‘‘Why, I will be a good risk 
twenty years from to-day. When I begin to 
feel that I am slipping, then I can take out a 
policy, and I will be ahead of the game.” 

He was still thinking the same thing when he 
was changing a tire and scratched his right 
hand on a rusty bolt. It hurt some, but was 
such a trivial accident that he paid no attention 
to it. 

But a few days later his friends thought he 
was wearing a boxing glove on that hand. And, 
then he decided to consult a doctor. 

In about a week the bell in the old church 
steeple was tolling solemnly—and there was a 
vacant chair at the family dining table. 

The man who was so sure that he was going 
to keep on living forever had entirely over- 
looked the tremendous value of the little things 
that so often keep us from doing the things we 
Planned to do to-morrow that could be done 
better to-day. 

Moral: To-morrow is so far away that no- 
body ever reaches it. We do all our living to- 
day, and to-day we must do the things worth 
doing. 


—A booklet entitled “Income Insurance,’ by Theo- 
dore J. Venn of Chicago, has been received. The 
author has given therein a brief outline of the develop 
ment of income insurance, its progress and merit, de- 
fining specifically what it will accomplish. The sub- 
ject is treated from an independent standpoint, being 
intended for the benefit of the general public as well 
as insurance companies and insurance agents. Pub- 
lished by The Spectator Company, New York city.— 
Rough Notes, 
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Somewhere I read of an old colored man— 
a slave before the war. Just after the recon- 
struction period his former master ran across 
“Well, Zeke, what are you doing now 2” 
“What! You 


preachin, 


him. 
“Tse a preachin’ ob de gospel.” 
preaching?” ‘“Yassah, Massa, I'se 
sure nuf.” “Well, well; do you use notes? 
“Nossah. At the de fust | 
now | demands de cash!” 


used notes, but 


When I read this I thought of an envelope 
containing promises to pay which I took when 
I“ fust” 
surance. They are not worth the paper written 


began to preach the gospel of life in- 


look at them once in a while, and one 
“Now I 


with the 


On. I 
word comes to my mind—damphool. 
demands de cash.” Get the check 
application, Clarence. 
“The deceased left a fortune of $750,000, 
$5co,000 of which was life insurance, 
headline. Yes, cash—$s500,000 spot 
I-nough to clean up the debts, pay all taxes— 
State and Federal—and leave the family com- 
fortably cared for. Nothing better. Beats 
real estate, bonds, stocks, etc., because there is 
It is 
It is 


read a 
cash. 


absolutely no element of sacrifice in it. 
not scaled down, prorated or discounted. 
cash—all cash—spot cash—cash in hand. 

He was a stubborn fellow, and in a moment's 
pause, while he was considering the question, 
he blurted out, “No! I won't do it!” Having 
declared himself, he assumed the attitude of a 
judge of the court of appeals after rendering 
a decision. There was no appeal. He wouldn't 
Well, I tackled 
him along the following lines Why declare 
before hearing all the 


resons why you should act? 


reverse his decision on a bet. 
yourself irrevocably 
If vou are hasty 
in making a decision, why refuse to change it 
on the sole basis that you lave decided? Why 
not permit your will to be influenced by 
reason rather than by sentiment? Tf you can 
save money by changing your decision why not 
do it? Will your refusal to do this now dis- 
charge your duty or safeguard your home? A 
jackass never changes his mind; why be a 
Well, sir, it was a /iard fight, but I 
won. However, if I had by skillful talk 
steered him away from a declaration “I won't 
do it,” the getting of the application would 
have been as easy as licking the huns—small h. 
“T won't 


burro ? 


oral, before a prospect starts to say 
do it,’ open the switch and run him off on a 
side track. You can switch him back when you 
extract that foolish obstinacy from his cranium: 

\ farmer and wife called on me recently 
and wanted to give up his policy. It was a 
one thousand ordinary life policy with a $250 
vas sixty years old. His 
reasons were as follows: ‘‘When I took this 
| had nothing—now T own a farm, stock, out- 


loan on it. He 


fit, ete. Then my children were small—now 


they are grown up and self-supporting—just 


my wife and myself. Have just sold my pear 
crop for over $400, and have as large an apple 
crop coming on, so you see I am comfortably 
lixed. I only owe $450 on my eighty-acre farm, 
so if anything should happen to me my wife 
would have enough. We have concluded after 
careful thought to let the policy go—wipe out 
the loan and premiums.” | said, “All right, 
I'll get the papers for you. But before i do 1 
want to tell you a story. A friend of mine who 
lived in your vicinity held a similar policy with 
ime. He came in as you have, and in spite of 
my protests let it go, as you are doing. Shortly 
after he taken melitus | 
explained what melitus meant); he couldn't 


was with diabetes 
work any more, he was sick two years. He 
went away twice for baths and treatment at 
ereat expense; the mortgage on the eighty was 
increased not once but three times. He died; 
funeral expenses, a lot in the cemetery, etc., 
swelled the mortgage. /t was the only way the 
widow could raise money. 
no help could be secured, and in a little while 


Crops were poor- 


the mortgage was foreclosed; the farm went 
and the widow went to live with one of her 
daughters.” He looked at his wife—she looked 
at him. “Oh, well, I guess we'll keep it after 
all. Eh, Jane?” “Yes, I reckon we'd better, 
Nelse. While we are well fixed now, we might 
not be at such a time.” 
the premium was 


Out came his roll—hig 


as your wrist—and paid. 


Paint pictures. my boy, make the tones soft, 
vet the right prospective, but paint! 
R. O. Tictros. 


A Little Talk on Being Yourself 


“Touchin’ on an’ appertainin’ to” your business— 
otherwise, to get to the marrow of the matter, your 
bread and butter. the wherewithal by which you shall 
be clothed and housed and fed and generally kept 
going—there is a great chunk of wise and practical ad- 
vice given in the words be natural, be human, be your 
very self. Remember that in handling humans the 
more human you are yourself, the more natural you 
ire m the way you approach and treat old and new 
policyholders and those whom you are endeavoring to 
gather into your fold, the more you will excite their 
respect and esteem, the more you will win them to 
your way of thinking, the more you will achieve sub- 
stantial success. 

The human touch is the touch that tells—tells in 
making friends and keeping friends; tells in finding 
the business that stays and binding the business that 
pays. 

Listen to the advice of dear old Polonius, in the play 
of “Hamlet,” given to his son Laertes, to be human 
and natural and studious of human nature. Says the 
father to the son: 

Those friends thou hast and their adoption tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel. 





In these days of abounding work men are apt to be 
more prosperous than they were even a little while 
ago. This being the case, now is the time to apply 
your human “touch” to humans for more insurance, for 
intermediate or for ordinary, if they are now only in 
the industrial grade. With greater prosperity they 
can afford to pay for bigger protection. Anyway, put 
the proposition up to them. You may touch them just 
right.—-The Prudential Weekly Record 


A Thirteen Contest 


The National Life Association, Des Moines, 
Ia., have been doing a normal business during 
the summer months and has put on a special 
campaign to increase fall business. A ‘13 Con- 
test’’ was started on the first of the month to 
take in the first 13 days ending Friday the 13th. 
Thirieen prizes to the 13 men sending in the 
lnrgest amount of examined and paid-for busi- 
ness were offered. As a result, there has been 
2» very good increase in the amount of business 
produced as compared with the same period of 
Inst September. The association has an attrac- 
tive proposition to offer a good general agency 
mon in the District of Columbia. 
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SUMMARY OF LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES FOR 1917 
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A WEEKLY REVIEW OF INSURANCE 


LIFE INS URAN CE 





GROUP INSURANCE PROFITS 


The Gain is Mainly for the Employer 
Paying the Premiums 


STIMULATED BY SHORTAGE OF LABOR 


Number of Workers Who Quit for ‘Temporary But 
Higher Paid Jobs Reduced 

Life insurance salesmen who have specialized 
to any extent on group insurance applied to the 
employees of a business concern have always 
been enthusiastic about it. They have always 
believed fully the reasons which they advance 
to employers in its behalf, showing that insur- 
ance of this type is a good thing for all con- 
cerned—for the employee, of course, because it 
is free insurance, giving him protection he 
wight otherwise be without; and for the em- 
ployer because it gives his employees a deeper 
sense of loyalty and an additional definite and 
potent reason for sticking to the job. 

That these same reasons have acquired added 
force during the last year or so, and especially 
during the last few months, however, is a fact 
which not all life insurance men appreciate. 
Bven some of the specialists have not gone 
after business with the abandon of unlimited 
pep and hope as it might be expected they 
would do after a careful analysis of the sit- 
They know that a great many em- 
ployers have been averse to carrying group in- 


uation. 
surance because they have not been able to 
see its advantages, and that for every company 
carrying group insurance for its employees 
there are literally hundreds which do not. But 
the proper inference has not always’ been 
drawn. 

Of course, One might say that this fact indi 
cates precisely how hard the field is. So it 
does. But it also proves beyond any reason- 
able doubt how rich the field is. A man in- 
clined to monkey with figures could sit down 
and, covering only his own locality, buy him- 
self—on paper—marble mansions and steam 
yachts and purple limousines out of the wealth 
awaiting his successful efforts with a_ few 
score of the big concerns which ought to be 
‘arrying group insurance on their employees. 
{ni the beautiful thing is that, after all, the 
thine can be done. Many, many more manu- 
facturers, especially, can be induced to look 
favorably at this insurance than ever before. 
There’s a reason, as the back covers of the 
Magazines say. 

Consider, as a bit of evidence along this line. 
manufacturer of metal 
He has 


the case of a certain 
gools in a eertain good-sized city. 
been in business for a number of years, and his 
employing four or five hundred 
Unfortunately, as 


‘ompany, 
people, 
t happened, he did not get into war business 


early in the conflict, and as the specialty which 


is quite prosperous. 


makes is useful, if not essential, he has not 


} 


heen foreed into the profitable 


business of 
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doing things for the Government. But, by the 
same token, he has not found it practicable to 
with the 
rather too numerous big factories in his locality 


compete, in the matter of wages, 
which are doing war work and which can pay 
accordingly. And it was a month or so ago 
that this manufacturer was making known his 
difficulties. 

“It the war work in this town increases much 
further we’re going to be up against it,’’ he 
said, candidly, to his lunch companion at the 
club, who was none other than a life insurance 
man—the man who had written the manufac- 
turer’s personal insurance, and was therefore a 
valued personal friend. ‘‘You see, Bill, while 
our force is an unusually steady one, full of 
organization spirit and loyalty, we can’t pay 
the kind of wages these munition plants do. 
Twenty a week for girls out in the factory 
is clear beyond us, and so I can hardly blame 
some of them, men and girls alike, for feeling 
that it’s worth while to go after the higher 
pay, even if the jobs are only temporary.” 

He shook his head puffed con- 
templatively at his good cigar. 

“But what can we do about it?” he asked. 
“We 
making manufacturing costs ruinous—our net 
profits are actually lower now, per unit pro 
duced, than a year ago, because material is out 


sadly and 


can’t put wages any higher’ without 


of all reason, and we've raised wages twice 
during the past year. I hate to see my fac- 
tory organization disintegrating, and I really 
feel that employees are doing themselves an 
injustice in not sticking to the permanent job; 
but I can’t very well make the rounds and put 
up a personal argument with each employee, can 
I? And after they quit it’s too late.” 

The insurance man grinned and reached for 
his fountain pen. Then, running’ rapidly 
through the papers in his big pocketbook until 
he found the right one, he abstracted an appli 
cation blank and handed it, with his ready pen, 
to the manufacturer. 

“Sign on the dotted line, please,” he said 
“We'll fill it in later.” 

The manufacturer looked up, frowning. 

What's the idea?’ he asked, rather tartly. 
‘You know I’ve got all the insurance I need.” 
“No, you haven’t,”” Biil retorted, still grin- 
your talk just 


ning cheerfully. ‘Judging by 
now, you need quite a bit more—that is, the 
company of which you are about seventy-five 
per cent owner does. Don't you remember. 
voung fellow, the round you and I had over 
group insurance about a year ago? Don’t you 
remember how hard you turned me down, in 
forming me, proudly, you didn’t need any such 
newfangled fool plan to keep your force on the 
job and anxious to please? The Lord, or who- 
ever you want to blame for letting this war 
happen, has delivered you into my hand. For 
you're sold on group insurance right now il 
doesn't need another word from me to show you 
that you ought to buy it as a mighty good way 


to put a stop to this steady loss of employees.” 


(| 


1} 


SECTION 


puffed awhile on _ his 
cigar, thinking hard. Plainly he was recalling 


to mind the arguments which the insurance 


The manufacturer 


man had given him a year ago and connecting 
them up mentally with the situation of which 
he had just been complaining. Then he care- 
fully placed the stub on the ash-tray. 

“Dad “You're right! 
Gimme that pen!” 

It hardly requires ¢pecial investigation for 
any man who can read the daily papers to in- 
form himself on the’ labor situation. It is a 
tact of which the Government has taken cog- 
nizance in divers ways that there is not enough 
help to go around, and that many manufac- 
rated as essential, or, at least, 


burn you!” he said. 


turing plants 
not non-essential, are unable to keep their 
forces up to the mark on account of the de- 
mands of the army on the one hand and the lure 
of higher wages elsewhere, on the other. 
Which brings the matter back to the group- 
insurance specialist’s first theorem—that a free 
policy for each employee, paid for by the em- 
ployer and continuing in force so long, and 
only so long, as the employee remains on the 
job, is an extremely useful means of inducing 
Of course, it can- 
Many 


the hired man to stay put. 
not possibly produce 100 per vent results. 
a plant where such insurance has been in force 
giving each policy added 


for several years, 


value, has lost employees through the com- 
petition of higher wages; 
reasonably safe to say that such plants have 


but it is at least 


almost certainly lost far fewer employees than 
those without the inducement to stay offered by 
an insurance policy. 

And as to plants which are even now sufter- 
ing in this respect and whose owners are look- 
ing about frantically for some means of putting 
a stop to the leakage, it ought to be fairly ap- 
parent that the chances of selling a group policy 
have increased by at least fifty per cent, and 
that ought to help some. 


<Buy liperty Bonps >—— 


To Buy the Bonds and Insure Life by 
Same Operation 


The following system of combining life in- 
instalments of 





surance with the purchase by 
Liberty Bonds is adapted from a scheme de- 
vised and put into successful operation by the 
Western Australian Insurance Company: 

An investor aged, say, 42 next birthday pays 
ten annual instalments of $48 and receives at 
the end of the period a $500 bond. Should he 
die even after payment of only one instalment 
the bond becomes the property of his legal 
representatives without any further payments 
being required. If through illness or acci- 
dent the investor is totally incapacitated for a 
period of three months, the company will, in 
consideration of a small extra premium of five 
per cent, defer payment of same to a time suit- 
able to the investor within the year to which 


the instalment applies 








ESTATE TAX LIABILITY 





Expenses of Transferring Decedents’ 
Estates Should Be Distributed 
Over Whole Estate 


IMPORTANCE OF LIFE INSURANCE 


\ Brief Analysis of Estate Taxes and Their History, 
together with Some Suggestions on Properly 


Providing for Them 


1.—ORIGIN AND GENESIS OF INHERITANCE 
TAXES 

While there are references to transfer taxes 
as a part of the financial administration of the 
ancient Egyptian Empire, the material evidence 
of their existence is so meager as to give but 
little assistance in formulating any definite 
idea as to the scope of these taxes and what 
property transfers were subject to the levies. 
As far as can be ascertained from extant wills 
of Egyptians, the King and Queen of Egypt 
were named as executors—a fact which seems 
to indicate that whatever taxes were imposed 
were in the nature of a feudal incident rather 
than a tax as that term is used to-day. A 
papyrus has been found which tells of a heavy 
sentence in the way of a penalty being imposed 
on a certain citizen because of his failure to 
pay the tax upon succeeding to his father’s 
house.* 

Probably the earliest inheritance tax, the 
existence of which is well established by 
records, is that of the Roman Empire, inaugu- 
rated by Augustus in the year 6 A. D.t This tax 
was introduced for the purpose of raising a fund 
to pension veteran soldiers who had served the 
Emperor faithfully. A storm of opposition 
arose when the tax was announced, but this was 
overcome by a threat to exact a heavy land 
tax. 

From its beginnings in Europe, the inheri- 
tance tax appears to have been adopted as a 
means of raising revenue for expenses incident 
to or akin to the conduct of war. In the United 
States, omitting for the present reference to 
State laws, the Federal Government has en- 
acted inheritance tax laws primarily as war 
measures, 

Under the reactionary feudal system of 
European civilization, the practice was for 
lords to seize the estate of a decedent tenant 
and exact a heavy toll before turning the prop- 
erty over to the heir, who was permitted to 
occupy the land only after the tax had been 
paid. In England the abuses of the lords were 
the subject of royal action, for under the reign 
of William the Conqueror rules were issued 
which were designed to limit the amount of 
tolls by establishing a scale of rates of tax. 
These rules were not adhered to, and the 
abuses of the privileges extended to the lords 
constituted one of the principal causes for the 
uprising against King John, resulting in the 
exaction of a pledge from him to support the 
Magna Charta—one of the first clauses of which 
relates specifically to the transfer taxes and 
the rates to be charged. 

European countries rapidly adopted the sys- 


* “The Inheritance Tax.”-—Max West, author, and 
the Columbia University publishers. Extracts from 
book in this article are reprinted by permission of the 
publishers 


* Thid. 
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tem of inheritance taxation, following the lines 
of the medieval French laws, later modifying 
them to harmonize with much of the experi- 
mental work done in Australia. 

In the United States the first law providing 
a tax on inheritances was enacted in 1794. This 
law was subsequently repealed, and no other 
statute of that character was enacted by the 
Federal Government until after the Civil War 
began, although there was great agitation for 
an emergency measure of the kind during the 
closing months of the War of 1812. The sec- 
ond inheritance tax law was purely a war 
measure, and was withdrawn shortly after the 
conclusion of peace between the States. In 
ISUS, as part of the Spanish-American War 
revenue programme, an inheritance tax was 
provided, but, like its predecessors, this law 
was repealed in a short time. 

In the act of October 38, 1917, known as the 
war revenue law, a progressive tax on the 
transfer of property of decedents was enacted. 
This law provides a graduated tax on all 
estates in excess of $50,000 valuation. In its 
first year the tax yielded some $24,000,000 of 
revenue, and during 1918 consideration was 
given to an amendment to the law which would 
produce $100,000,000 of revenue during a_ fiscal 


year, 


11.—FEATURES OF ESTATE AND TRANSFER 
TAXES 


As the citizens of the various States of this 
nation are self-governing, they make their own 
laws and provide their own systems of revenue 
to meet the expenses of government. It is for 
this reason that the inheritance and succession 
laws are found in as great variety as there are 
States. With this in mind, it is evident that 
taxation of transfers of property should prop- 
erly be confined to the States themselves, as 
the taxes must be based on the inheritance 
laws. This is not properly a subject for Fed- 
eral legislation, and the present law, like 
its predecessors, is an emergency measure. 
Though it may remain in force for some time, 
it will probably be repealed ultimately. 

Besides the Federal estate tax, there are 
some thirty-six separate State tax laws which, 
while similar in principle, vary greatly as to 
detail. Most of these State laws have been 
tested in the courts, and have been upheld as 
to constitutionality by the highest judicial tri- 
bunals. 

At first, inheritance tax laws provided an 
exemption of direct heirs, making levies only 
on transfers to collateral heirs and strangers; 
but gradually the exemptions are being en- 
larged, thus restricting tax-free transfers ma- 
terially. The tendency is to make all trans- 
fers of decedents’ estates subject to a_ tax, 
possibly exempting minimum amounts to total 
dependents, such as widow and minor children. 

Although there are some exceptions, prac- 
tically all estate tax statutes in this country 
provide for an exemption of a stipulated sum, 
varying from $250 to $50,000. The rates of tax- 
ation are graduated, increasing in direct ratio 
with the size of the estate and in some cases 
making special provision for an increase in the 
rate of tax on bequests to collateral heirs and 
strangers, 

Following is shown a table compiled by Max 
West in his work, ‘‘The Inheritance Tax,’ pub- 
lished by Columbia University, which will serve 
to show the substance of the various State in- 
heritance tax laws in a condensed form: 


Thursday 


COLLATERAL, i] Dirxcr, 
1} 
1] 
Srart fo eal | 
Rates ——— jRates IEXemption 
/ Amount. |} ©) | Amount 
} | 
Arkansas i 6 a 
California |}! 9-15) 500-2000 1-3 }  S4000 
Colorado. . 3-6 500 i 2 10,009 
Connecticut 3 10,000 | 10.000 
Delaware’. 5 500 Pen | 
Idaho 11 y-15)_500-2,000)) 1-3 |" L660 
Illinois 2-6 500-2,000 I | 20,000 
lowa a 2,000 | 
Kentucky 5 500 | 
Louisiana’ » : 2 | 10,000 
Maine.. 1 500 
Maryland. 21, 500 
Massachusett> 35 1000 {| 1-2 10.009 
Michigan i) 100 a) = ae 
Minnesota blo-5 10,000 |}L!o-5 10,000 
Missouri 5 1! | 
Montana 5) 500 } 1 7300 
Nebraska : 2-6 500 2,000 || 1 10.000 
New Hampshire 5 
New Jersey as S00 
New York. id 500 , oo 10,(48) 
North Carolina jL'o-15 2,000 |] 2.000 
North Dakota 2 25,000 |} 
Ohio. f -@ 200 \] 
Oregon... 12-6  500-2,000]} 1 53,0005 
Pennsylvania 5 250 | 
South Dakota 12-10 | 100-500 |] 1 5.000 
Tennessee ls 250 1] 
Texas. } 2-12 | 500-2,000 |! 
Utah. | 5 10,000 5 10.000 
Vermont ; 5 
Virginia | 6 
Washington. | 3-12 1 ) 10,000 
West Virginia 3-72 I 20,000 
W isconsin. 1115-15] 100-500) |} 1-3 2,000 
Wyoming |} oO 500 | 2 10,000 


{ 

* Widows and (except in Wisconsin) minor childres 
taxable only on the excess above $10,000 received by 
each. ; 

2 Tax payable only by strangers in blood. 

* Tax not payable when the property bore its just 
proportion of taxes prior to the owner’s death. , 

‘ Applies to personal property only. 

» Decedents’ estates of less than $10,000 are also 
exempt. 

® For the surviving husband or wife and children, if 
residents of Wyoming, $25,000. 


In addition to the taxes provided by the Fed- 
eral Government and the various States, there 
are a number of State statutes which involve 
a tax on the transfer of securities held by de- 
cedents in corporations of the State in which 
decedent was not a resident. Thus there are 
really three estate taxes in all. 

How extensive the Federal and State inheri- 
tance taxes are can readily be seen by the fol- 
lowing summary showing the approximate com- 
bined amount payable upon estates under the 
New York succession and Federal estate taxes, 
if bequeathed to any one of the following four 
classes of beneficiaries, viz.: 

Class I.—Wife, husband, children, father, 
mother, adopted children. 

Class Il.—Grandchildren, great-grandchildren. 

Class IlI.—Brother, sister, 
daughter-in-law. 

Class IV.—AIl other relatives, strangers and 
business organizations. 

The following tabulation shows the approxi- 
mate amount of taxes which would fall due 
upon the estate of a decedent in New York 
State should the estate be disposed of entirely 
in any one of the four classes indicated. For 
example, an estate of $1,000,000 left entirely to 
beneficiaries in Class I would have to pay $116,- 
650 in taxes; if left entirely to Class II bene- 
ficiaries, $116,250; to Class III, $126,225; to Class 
IV, $156,210. 

With a division of the property under a will 
naming representatives of all four classes the 
computation of the taxes becomes a more ia- 
tricate problem, especially if the estate con- 
sists largely of securities of corporations or- 
ganized under the laws of other States than 
that of which the decedent was a resident. 


son-in-law, 


Provision is made in the various State laws by 
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ESTIMATED ESTATE TAXES UNDER NEW 
YORK STATE AND FEDERAL LAWS 
COMBINED 


Amount OF Tax. 


VALUE O} 
EsTATE. 
Class | Class If. | Class HH Class IN 
10,000 50 Os 190 
15,000 100 145 200) 
25,000 200 
30,000 250 
40,000 150 
50,000 650 
75,000 2,150 
100,000 2.0050 
200,000 11.100 21: 
250,000 15,600 10 
500,000 16.050 66210 
1,000,000 116,050 156.210 
2,000,000 276,055 56210 
3,000,000 156,050 76210 
4,000,000 656,050 S16.210 
5,000,000 ST6.C50 076.210 
6,000,000 1.116.100 356.210 


1.356.050 
1,596,050 
1.856.050 
2.116.050 


H3H.210 
SI1G.210 
2,216,210 
2.516.210 


7,000,000 
8,000,000 
9 000,000 
10,000,000 





means of administrative regulations which 
specify the mortality tables and interest rates 
to be assumed, for the computation of the val- 
uation of the various interests in the estate. 
Take, for example, the case of a testator in 
New York State whose estate aggregated $300,- 
000, left to the widow, who was thirty years 
of age, for life, and upon her death the re- 
mainder to go to an only child, a minor at the 
death of the testator. In such an instance it 
would be necessary to use the mortality tables 
and interest rates authorized by the New York 
State law, which are not identical with those of 
many other States, in order to compute the net 
inheritance of both the widow and the child. 
Now, under the New York law, the tax com- 
missioner is required to use the American Ex- 
perience Table of Mortality with interest ai 5 
per cent. In the case at hand it will be neces- 
sary first to compute the present value of a 
life interest in $800,000 to a woman of thirty 
years age. The present value of an annuity of 
$1.00 at 5 per cent to such an individual is 
$15.08. The income from $300,000 at 5 per cent 
is $15,000, which, when multiplied by the present 
value of an annuity of $1.00 to a life tenant of 
thirty years age will give the present value of 
the estate—in this case $226,264. Subtracting 
this sum from $300,000, the remainder, or in- 
terest of the child, will be found, namely, 


$73,738." 


IWI.—SAVING TAXES OUT OF CURRENT 
INCOME 

As the laws of practically every State require 
that the executor pay the estate taxes, and in 
fact hold the executor personally liable for the 
tax, it is apparent that a great responsibility 
lies on that party to maintain the value of the 
property and at the same time fulfill all the 
legal requirements. The illustrations given 
herein indicate the large amount of income that 
would be required to meet all the demands of 
the State in the way of taxes, not to mention 
probate court fees, executor’s fees and other 
administrative expenses, which can by no means 
be described as moderate. It has frequently 
happened that estate taxes alone have aggre- 
gated a sum equivalent to the gross income of 
an estate for a period of three years. This 
gives rise to the important question as to how 
best make provision for the taxes out of cur- 


“Inheritance Taxation,” Gleason & Otis. 
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rent income in order that the estate may be 
kept intact and all gifts and bequests reach the 
desired beneficiaries in conformity with the 
wishes of the testator. To carry sufficient 
funds in the bank at all times to meet this 
obligation is not in harmony with well-balanced 
Where the estate is 
small, constant investment is required in order 


business administration. 


to obtain adequate income, while in case of 
large estates the variety of investments is such 
as to generally demand a sizable amount of 
cash to maintain stability. 

This situation is so generally true that in 
most cases the administrator or executor of an 
estate is compelled to dispose of securities from 
other property of sufficient value to give a re- 
turn equivalent to the amount of the taxes and 
other administrative expenses. Sales under 
these conditions are most inauspicious, as a 
rule, because of their forced character, result- 
ing in large losses to the estate. 

As the taxes and expenses alluded to are 
definite liabilities, existing all the time, for no 
man knows the hour nor the day of his certain 
death, provision for them should be made out of 
current income, thus distributing the cost of 





the protection over the whole estate during the 
lifetime of the testator. 

Many wealthy men have taken the course of 
insuring their lives for an amount approxi 
mating the taxes, probate fees and other ex- 
penses of administration. Being familiar with 
the size of the estate, it is not difficult, by ap- 


plying the rates of taxation, to determin the 
amount of life insurance protection that should 
be applied for. This is the one certain means 
of protection for the estate, and it is one which 
Can be simply executed. 

The policies of life insurance may be made 
Payable directly to a beneficiary who, pon 
payment of the insurance benefit, should im- 
mediately turn over the money to the executor 
for payment of the tax on the specific inheri- 
tance for such beneficiary under the will. or the 
policies may be made payable to the estate with 
instructions in the will to the effect that all 
taxes be paid out of the proceeds of such 
policies, 

Under the regulations of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau, life insurance benefits when mad: pay- 
awble to a specified beneficiary are not subject 
to the estate tax; but when made payable to 
the estate, they become a part of such «state 
and are subject to the inheritance tax 


Amount of Reserves on Varying Bases 

The returns of various life insurance com- 
panies to the State Insurance Departments in- 
dicate that a majority of the companies are now 
Valuing their policies under the American Ex- 
perience Table of Mortality with interest at 
dle per cent, although the accompanying table 
indicates that a greater amount of insurance is 
valued on a 3 per cent basis than on either 3% 


per cent or 4+ per cent. This is due to the faet 


AMOUNT OF RESERVES ON VARYING BASES 


CoMPANIES 1, 


Etna Life, Hartford 

American Central, Indianapolis 
Baltimore Life, Baltimore 
Bankers Life, Des Moines 
Bankers Life, Lincoln 


$2 486,713 

820 480 
8,744,313 
Bankers Reserve, Omaha 3.543,171 
Beneficial, Salt Lake City eae: 
Berkshire, Pittstield 11,229,353 
Central of U. S., Des Moines 1,574,124 
( olonial, Jersey City 274,967 





‘olumbian National, Boston 
onnecticut General, Hartford 
‘onnecticut Mutual, Hartford 
ontinental, Salt Lake City 
Equitable, New York.. 


3,395,827 


11,247 409 


104,401,994 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia 3,474,239 
Guardian of America, New York 
Home, New York 

International, St. Louis 

John Hancock, Boston 


8,509,904 


13,388, S07 


Kansas City Life, Kansas City 2,468,335 
Manhattan, New York 9,076,1 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springtield 33,066,932 
Metropolitan, New York.. 139,1 14,266 
Michigan Mutual, Detroit 6,165,174 






Missouri State, St. Louis.. 1,678,180 


Mutual Benefit, Newark 
Mutual Life, New York 
National Life, Montpelier 
New England, Boston 


20,113,067 
27,857, SS2 


New York Life, New York. 
Niagara, Buffalo. 

Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles. 
Peun Mutual, Philadelphia 


635,691 
SS,029,988 
$822,186 


13,008,509 


Phoenix Mutual, Hartford 
Mi 3,089,759 


Postal Life, New York.. 

Provident L. and T., Philadelphia.. 
Prudential, Newark. 

Reliance Life, Pittsburg 


87,063,511 


Reserve Loan, Indianapolis 
Security Mutual, Binghamton 
State Life, Indianapolis. 

State Mutual, Worcester 
Travelers, Hartford 








Union Central, Cincinnati 
Union Mutual, Portland. 
United States. New York 





6,507 443 
3,331,299 


Totals... 688,051,777 


pie »¢ t 
2 ¢ o> ¢ \nnui ts 


Sd4.024 920 
2.756.0s1 
1.756497 
10,721 587 


S44 158,697 SE.741 404 





$52,922 





12.552 
2,172,286 
S19 
1.037 429 20.805 
319,335 
11,488,235 ti2,10S 
14,012 457 201,894 


; 58,995,499 
597 55S 














22,493,789 326,063,049 15,3255 
20,165,300 236 581 
28,549,917 $21,336 
14,081,494 S4 O22 
7572300 5.155 
125,797,572 : 11.094 
4,683,295 »1R6 
814,292 $514 567 S6.502 
25,580,605 29,998,483 148,076 
197 764,113 1,120,588 3.766.368 
5,668,613 $4,463 5.809 
2,917,997 0,055 
2 2 O75,98S 





23,071,654 


713,538,327 
869,133 
257,992,422 








20,162,802 
965,393 25,511,318 1,296 074 
5,833,477 44.211 
84,585,108 1 461,850 
202,546,970 23,237 509 2,619,824 
4,112,688 1,917,972 1.766 


2,842,496 





$51,643 6,632,661 4:08) 
251,624 2,354 625 $685 
15,030,164 15,381,702 302 764 
78,400,300 6,343,211 2 198 749 
71,084,282 362 602 
1,155,634 24,159 


3.285.950 120,545 


1.890.209 556 2.157,.931,168 91 548,489 








that several of the older companies use the 3 
per cent basis for valuing a considerable por- 
tion of their risks. The table herewith em- 
braces 48 companies and shows that the 
changes in 1917 in amounts valued on the dif- 
ferent bases, as compared with the amounts 
upon similar bases for 50 companies in 1916, 
were as follows: 4 per cent reserves decreased 
$8,124,925: 3146 per cent reserves increased $251,- 
646,592: 3 per cent reserves increased $170,251,- 
777. and annuity reserves increased $4,318,976. 
The total net inerease in reserves of the 48 
companies in 1917 over those of the 50 com- 
panies in 1916 was $398,087,420. 

The increase in annuity reserves, which was 
so noticeable in 1916 over 1915, was nearly 
equaled by the increase in 1917 over 1916. This 
continuing increase in such reserves is doubt- 
less largely due to the extension of instalment 
und deferred annuity business, though partly 
to an inereased interest in annuities proper, 
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to the purchase of a two-dollar investment in 
life insurance where one dollar was invested 
yesterday. The enterprising agent who sets 
his sight at the normal current range to-day 
writes a $5000 policy with the same facility 
that he wrote a $2500 policy a year ago. The 
agent who fails to double his customary pro- 
duction this year has neglected to change the 
sights of his rifle. The ‘sharpshooter’ is bag- 
ging the game. 

And the alert agent will not overlook the 
apparent likelihood that the new draft regula- 
tions have already multiplied the area of 
prospects. The hunting preserves which were 
restricted as to prospects between twenty-one 
and thirty-one years of age have been thrown 
open to the discriminating hunter. Single men, 
without home obligations, of all ages up to 
forty-six, are marked for the military service 
wherein they can serve their country to the 
greatest advantage. This releases for active 


Mhursday 


or military life, returns all the premiums with 


interest in event of military death abroad, and 
re-establishes the insurance at its face value 
When the ninety-five out of the one hundred re- 
turn to the United States, whether in an in- 
surable condition or not. The agent must first 
sell himself. These cardinal advantages of life 
insurance, fully appreciated by the agent, May 
then be readily imparted in a convincing man- 
her to a large field of prospects. 


Inheritance Tax Charts 

The question of inheritance taxes, both State 
and Federal, has given life insurance agents a 
forceful argument for additional life insurance 
to provide for the tax. The amount of the tax 
and the manner of its application vary in the 
several States, and consequently no general 
compilation can be made which would be suit- 
able all over the country. The Spectator Com- 


















industrial and financial work and missions at pany has in press several leaflets treating ’ 
home men of families and home obligations, the of the inheritance tax. F. W. Shanbacher of 
— - . ia ae TY ” 
The One Thing That Has Not Gone Up theory of the Government apparently being Ridgway, Pa., has placed the life insurance 
The cardinal points of advantage in a high- that many men even between twenty-one and fraternity under obligations to him through the } 
speed fall campaign, says a recent International thirty-one years of age having dependents shall preparation of a series of charts covering the 1 
Life bulletin, include, first of all, the unique be retained at home by selective process to several States. With each State chart there 
position occupied by life insurance in a period build up the strength of the nation as a support is also shown the Federal inheritance tax anda : 
of steadily advancing prices. Life insurance to the bulwark abroad, at least until such time combined presentation of the total which ar é 
alone has maintained the premium rates at the as the demands for man power shall exceed estate would be liable to in that particular : 
net cost basis of the past. present expectations. State, while supplementary sheets give com- c 
As farmers and business men forge ahead Prudent men of family dependencies will in- prehensive digests of the law. This series of 
progressively with accelerating profits, making crease their lines of insurance now to accord charts has involved a considerable outlay of } 
two dollars grow where one grew before, life with the present reduced purchasing power of time and patience in their preparation, and 
insurance offers the same gilt-edge investment the dollar. Sven though such men later might each one is a great time-saver for agents. 
and protective benefits at the premium rates of be called into active service abroad, a good- ere \ 
yesterday. So the two dollars that grow to-day sized life policy protects them at its face “T can't do without THre Srrecrvrer ino my busi- 
vhere one dollar grew before may be applied value while they remain at home, either in civil ness.’ -R, C, Tate Insurance. Kenton, Okla. 
v 
ss ‘ : = aa I 
iF 
p 
DO YOU READ THE REAR GUARD 
Established 
e ADVERTISEMENTS e — “ No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be h 
found than the _ large | 
Once in a while it pays a man to read an advertise- ; army of life underwriters. 3 
~ ? - 1 
ment. | Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a a 
For instance, do you know why the $24,816,667.00 | oe ro is ~ it 
Be reali os oie vale O17 he: oo . - strength and prestige o 

of new business paid for in 1917 by the fieldmen of | the Company and the In- . 
stitution he represents. 

THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | — noe a ee ee . 
vuard, the greater the V 
agent’s morale and chance th 
! 

OF AMERICA of success. 
' “a6 | Four big success factors 

inerenmained iany oars » » | pede : . , - al 

exceeded by $3,751,129.00 the largest amount paid fot | in the work of the Union : 

‘ : . ; ‘ ‘ 

in any other vear since the Company was organized Central Agency Force are: ’ 

ae : 7 ee a 

in 1860? The GOOD WILL created 
by farm loan investments, ta 
Do vou know why very few men who can make a developing the Country's agricultural resources, and thereby 1¢ 
sb wi abate a : oe aE | contributing largely to the world’s food supply. . e\ 
living selling life insurance leave this Company: | The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured , 

_ : ; : and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation-—the Great 
The answers to these questions will be of great Policyholders’ Company. Ww 

’ . . ; si "y T TV ; nee a - 
value to the man who wishes to form a connection with _ The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof de 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected ‘a 
. TN MDANV > ’ > OY cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. ; 
A GROWING COMPANY for GROWING MEN rhe SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, §. 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- py 
For a direct Agency Connection address: tality, and economy of management. he 
i > td i +4 e 2( 
T. LOUIS HANSEN, The Union Central Life Insurance Company ; 
Vice-President and Agency Manager JESSE R. CLARK, ALLAN WATERS, — fc 
a ss S ; — : President. Second Vice-President. W 
50 Union Square NEW YORK, N. Y. . 

on Squi RK, CINCINNATI, O. . 
fr 
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AN INSURED’S PSYCHOLOGY 
He Will Never Suggest a Larger Policy 
Than the One Offered Him 


OTHER POINTS TO BE REMEMBERED 





Good Tacties to Let the Other Company Get $2000 
if You Can Land Same Man for $30,000 


The General Agent had a soft spot in his 
heart for the Visitor, and had done him many 
kindnesses. The greatest of these kindnesses 
was being friendly and obliging, and very cor- 
dial to impart information about life insurance. 
So when one day the G. A. was found in a 
communicative mood of especial geniality the 
Visitor rather pressed him as to his personal 
production, 

Yes, | had one good one last week-—$ 30,co0.”" 

“Had the prospect other insurance?” the 
Visitor pursued. 

“Ile had some small policies. [le didn't 
want this one. I had been after him for a 
long time trying to sell $2000. He always 
laughed at me, because I refused to give him 
part of my commission. [He said he never in 
his life had paid all the first premium, and he 
certainly didn't intend to begin now. One day 
I walked into his office and told him that | 
had made up my mind that the time T had spent 
with him was not wasted: and | laid before 
him a note for the full premium. Tle laughed, 
and after a bit said he guessed he had to do 
it—and he signed the note. 

When I came t 
brought two fives also. Tle paid for them, too, 


deliver the $20co policy | 


and | got his application for $20,000 more. 
When I delivered them I took up the S2000 
that the negotiations had started with. 

“T had another rather interesting experience 
along the same line recently with a man who 
objected to taking a small policy. This was also 
a $2000 starter. He insisted that he had never 
taken anything less than $soco, but tinally paid 
for this. Instead of delivering the $2000, how- 
ever, | took two $10,000 policies, which he paid 


for without turning a hair. IT had already 
written for $20,000 more for him, and when | 
delivered the original two $10,000 policies | 
wired for $50,0co more. The prospect had 
$30,000 in other companies. And when the 
policics of my company were delivered to him 
he threw up his hands. ‘Do you think T am 
going to maintain your family in idleness?’ he 
complained. ‘A hundred thousand is plenty 
for me. So T regretfully canceled $30,000, 
which left him with only $70,000 in our com- 
pany. This was a satisfactory rise, however, 
from the $2000 of the original application.” 
ow do vou do it?” the Visitor asked 





The G. A. laughed. “It isn’t all blufflng and 
bulldozing, as you might suppose,” he said. “I 
had learned the circumstances of these men. | 
knew they were able to carry larger amounts 
than their applications called for, that they 
actually should have such amounts as finally 
delivered. | knew trom many talks with them 
that they themselves believed they should have 
such amounts. It was simply with me a ques- 
tion of outguessing them as to what they 
would jimally admit to themselves that they 
wanted.” 

“What is that—psvchology or mind-read- 
ing?” 

“Just knowing something of human nature, 
that’s all. An msurance salesman can, after 
a few thousand experiences, learn to know 
about how the average man, or the man of any 
special class, thinks about insurance: how 
such a man’s mind works in being made up to 
the point of buying. 

“For instance, all salesmen have had the ex- 
perience of discovering, too late—after the 
competitor had stepped in—that a prospect 
would have been willing to buy more than he 
was sold. The salesman learns that buyers 
hate to ask for more than they are offered; for 
they have taken the stand that the amount in 
the application is sufficient. There are dozens 
of reasons actuating the buyer in his hesitation 
to intimate that he would buy more. The 
buyer has usually set himself against any pos 


sible suggestion of — the 


salesman that the 
amount be increased, even when he knows that 
he would Ike to take $10.coo instead of $1ooo, 
or $100,000 instead of $10,000. It is up to the 
salesman to detect the indications of such a 
feeling in the customer, and remove the chance 
for the customer to bring forth the arguments 
with which he has fortified himself 

“Many times—most times—the delivery of 

lareer amount than was asked for would 
offend the prospect, and might possibly lose 
the entire sale; at any rate fend off any later 
sales. It is not usually good policy to try to 
‘hog it all’; there may be many good reasons 
for allowing the other fellow to get some of 
the business. Indeed, in the case of the man 
sold $30,000 on the basis of a $2000 application, 
there were two competitors who had_ sold 
$2000 policies. \s a matter of fact, I had 
helped the customer understand these other 
two policies, and T presume those sales went 
through —as S2000— while mine grew to 


$30,000. 


The battlefront in Europe is not the only Ameri 
ean front. There is a home front. and our people at 
home should be as patriotic as our men in uniform 
in foreign lands. The Fourth Liberty Loan is the 


fighting loan. 


CHOW-CHOW 


Avoid Misunderstandings—Clearly Explain 
Policies—**None Better’’ as 
an Encomium 


{By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 


That agent lied to me like a pirate! He told 
me that was a twenty-year endowment and its 
only a twenty-payment life.’ Now | know that 
agent and [| would bank on his honesty. He 
didn't lie to that man at all. Then what was 
the trouble? Simple enough, the agent didn't 
inake the two forms of contract clear to the 
prospect—was not painstaking enough. Some 
men need a lot of instruction—on insurance 
terms they are like children. An honest agent 
doesn’t want to be called a Jiar—even if it isn't 
his fault. Ergo, every solicitor should be very, 
very careful how he talks, and what contract 
he sells. I think honesty in the life agent is 
one of the virtues that should shine like the 
sun. The day has come when honesty in all 
lines of business is a necessary factor of suc- 
cess. There can be no real success without it. 

“That's what they all say. Contfound it! 
I:very agent says his company is the best. 
There can't be but one that is the very best. 
What's a fellow to do?” 
one day from a man who was sponsor for a 


was the spiel I got 


hig corporation about to place $200,000 on two 
of their officials. His desk was piled full of 
propositions, and he had a sheet two feet long 
and one and a half feet wide full of figures 
he had gleaned from the mass of stuff 
“Well,” I said, “you are con- 


fronted with a hard proposition, aren't you? 


which 
on-his desk. 


, in allowing so man 


Perhaps you did wrong 
ompanies to enter into the competition. Time 
nd competition, rates of interest, death losses, 

expenses of management, policy conditions de- 


1 


anded by the insuring public, a// have tended 


+ 


to standardize policies, cost, ete., so that it 
might be possible that here are many compa 
mies which could be called the best; not alt 
gether because there is none equal to them, but 
hecause none ts bett Hle saw my point and 
felt better. 
the average solicitor might employ a better 


It, however, occurred to me that 


term than “the best” in his work. The term 


“none better” answers every purpose and 
sounds better and doesn't arouse any opposi- 
tion on the listener's part. It is charming to 
hear some agents enlarge upon the features pos- 
sessed by their own companies. If they didn't 
have sublime faith in their own goods they 
couldn't sell them. But it’s better taste to lead 
a prospect up to repeated questions and answer 
them than to volunteer so much information’ 
that he is disgusted and “writes you down an 


ass —in the language of Doghberry. 
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THE NEW 
PARTNER* 


By W. H. SIncriatr 











MEETING the 
INHERITANCE TAX 








No one but the Legislators them- 
selves could furnish all of the 
reasons for the enactment of the 
various Inheritance Tax Laws, 

of both the 
REASON FOR Federal and 

State Govern- 
TAX ments, but 

surely there 
could have been no thought of 
punishing those who, through 
the exercise of ‘industry, perse- 
verance, thrift, and honest facul- 
ties, have accumulated that 
which it is the common desire of 
all to attain. 

Men are not now concerned 
with the arguments as to why it 
was done, but have turned to 
find some legitimate and sound 
method of preventing the disin- 

tegration of 
MEETING THE what they 

1ave toiled to 
EFFECT secure, or 

maintain, in- 
stead of submitting their estates, 
after they are no longer able to 
protect them, to conditions which 
they themselves would find it 
difficult to meet, if living. When 
it is conceded that at any day 
there may be a sudden demand 
on their estates for cash amounts 
varying from three to thirty per 
cent of them, it is plain to be 
seen that the, best method must 
be found which will meet the 
demand. 

[It is claimed that when the 
wisdom and experience of those 
accumulating or managing 

estates are 
DEPLETION suddenly _ re- 
moved, and 
ENORMOUS the estates 
are left in the 
hands of wives well along in 
vears, children of immature 


* Copyright, 1918, by The Spectator Com 
pany, New York. Issued also in leaflet form, 








years, or incompetent adminis- 
trators, in the majority of cases 
the estates diminish from 40% 
to 60%. If this were the case 
under previ- 
HOW ous circum- 
PROPE stancesof 
PERTY taxation,what 
VANISHES is a reason- 
able expecta- 
tion under the present system of 
heavy cash taxation at the most 
difficult’ period imaginable? 

It is also claimed that 92% of 
the estates left in America are 
out of the hands of the first 
beneficiary on an average in 
seven years. If these were the 
conditions previous to the pres- 
ent system of taxation, what is 
the outlook for the future? 

This brings the problem down 
to a focus, and it must be ad- 
mitted that a man must follow 
new business methods sufficiently 
intelligent to insure continuity 
of protection to his estate and 
his family beyond the period of 
his own personal connection 
with them. The first efforts to 

accomplish 
FIRST this were di- 
rected to the 


EFFORTS TO © securing of 


SOLVE what are 
usually re- 
PROBLEM ferred to as 


“liquid as- 
sets,’ supposedly Government 
or Municipal securities, or even 
high class industrial securities 
of such a sound character as to 
justify the expectation that they 
would be available for their cash 
value in case of this sudden 
heavy cash demand on_ the 
estate. This has not provena 
satisfactory solution of the ques- 
tion for the simple reason that 
with the exception of Federal 
Government securities there is 
no real certainty that such se- 
curities would be cashable for 
100 cents on the dollar; and for 
the further and more far-reach- 
ing reason that it would compel 
the investment of a considerable 
sum of money to be tied up in 
low earning securities over a 
possible considerable period of 
years. 

Thinking men, and men who 
get the broad view point, have 
seen and accepted the solution 
which is thej;most desirable of 








all, the protection of their estates 
with cash 


A SURE funds through 
Life Insur- 
AND ance to meet 


INEXPENSIVE these heavy 
cash demands 
METHOD 


It would not 
require the 
knowledge of a mathematician 
to understand that if an estate 
of $100,000.00, for instance, were 
subjected to a heavy cash de- 
mand which forced the sale of 
securities far below their real 
value, that the damage done to 
the estate may often greatly im- 
pair the value of the balance of 
it. Jn protecting the estate by 
Life Insurance to meet this cash 
demand it is plain that if a man 
lives to complete all the pay- 
ments on his policy, the amount 
which he may have contributed 
for the meanwhile mortality of 
his fellows is infinitesimal. Such 
an amount, even if he lived to 
complete all his payments, would 
be as nothing compared to the 
loss to an unprotected estate. 
It will be still more clear that 
the man who arranges this pro- 
tection and does not live to com- 
plete his payments, has not only 
protected his estate from serious 
impairment, but he has really 
increased his estate by adding 
an amount to it greatly in excess 
of his investment. 

Some of the gratifying feat- 
ures of such a plan are that he 
does no vio- 


FREEDOM lence to his 

present busi- 
A PLEASING ness or in- 
FEATURE 


vestments by 

withdrawing 
or converting any large portion 
of them into some low earning 
securities, but he is enabled to ’ 
secure the entire protection ata 
minimum investment annually. 
This leaves him free to keep his 
capital invested in business or 
such good securities as will pro- 

duce an ex- 


ACTION cess of income 

very much 
NOW greater than 
IMPERATIVE 


any possible 

contribution 
he could make to the mortality 
of his fellows on an Insurance 
Policy. 

A large percentage of rich 
people have heretofore refrained 
from Life Insurance purchases 
because of their opinion that the 
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family did not require cash be- 
quests This is no longer a 
reason. Government action has 
now demanded cash and it must 
be produced. 

Suppose Mr. White knows his 
estate must pay $25,000.00 In- 
heritance Tax in cash. Instead 

of carelessly 


A CLEAR exposing his 
estate to im- 
EXAMPLE pairment by 


doing noth- 
ing. or tying up this amount 
from his business in low earn- 
ing securities, he purchases 
$25,000.00 Life Insurance, cost- 
ing him from 2% to 5% annu- 
ally, and keeps his $25,000.00 
invested either in business or 
securities turning 7% to 10%. 
The result is very clear—his in- 
vestment will earn enough to 

pay for his 


SOUND Lif e Insur- 

ance and as 
BUSINESS much more 
TOO as if it were 


invested in 
low earning securities. This is 
certainly good business from 
every viewpoint. 

In other words, in the terms 
of plain business, men are money 
in pocket’ during their lifetime, 
and their estates afterward, 
who pursue the plan of using 
Life Insurance as the instru- 
mentality with which to dis- 

charge their 


GASH full obliga- 
tion to them- 
DEMANDS selves and to 
MET WITH others; they 
also have the 
GASH satisfaction 


o f knowing 

that they are good business men. 
t should be remembered that 

an Insurance policy produces 
one-hundred-cent dollars in cash 
and that the cash is available 
before the man’s local bank ac- 
count would be released in most 
cases by the 

HOW TO State Inheri- 


tance Tax 


MEET THE DE- Collector. 


MAND WHEN Another 
method has 
IT GOMES been adopted 


by men who 
would under ordinary circum- 
stances leave their estates to 
their wives, perhaps, and then 
to their children, thus submit- 
ting the estate in all probability 
within a few years, to passing 














twice through the Inheritance 
Tax depletion, and that is to 
purchase what is known as an 
Annuity Certain in favor of 
their wife, leaving the bulk of 

the estate to 
SAVING the children, 


and thus sav- 


DOUBLE ing in a prop- 
INHERITANGE © er and legiti- 

mate way, 
TAXES very heavy 


diminution 
of the estate. The Annuity Cer- 
tain has been devised to meet 
the objections formerly existing 
in connection with the old style 
of Annuity, where the total in- 
vestment was lost in case of the 
death of the Annuitant. 
Under the Annuity Certain 
the Company guarantees the 
payment of 


AGME the Annuity 
OF for life and a 
SECURITIES minimum 


period of 
years—twenty years, for in- 
stance, so that an investment in 
this class of securities is much 
more satisfactory even than an 
investment of the ordinary high 
class Municipal or Government 
securities, which are always ex- 
posed to being spent. 

The rank and file of people 
are honest at heart and take 
pride in preventing problems 

being passed 


OPPORTUNITY on to their 

families 
FOR w hich they 
HONESTY 


would not be 
in a position 
to solve without tremendous 
losses and discouragement in no 
small degree. 

The Inheritance Taxes, both 
Federal and State, are no longer 
a matter of discussion but a fact, 
and that fact has to be dealt 
with. It should be dealt with by 
the one best qualified to find the 
solution, or it is too late. It is his 
obligation and privilege to find 

the channel 
MEN WHOARE y hich will 
POSTEDDONOT not upset: his 
WAIT TO BE estate at the 


PERSUADED moment, nor 


in the future. 
Life Insurance policies and An- 
nuities are illustrations of two 
perfect instrumentalities for at- 
taining this end. 

The up-to-date business man 
hastens to place himself in a 
position to secure immediate 








A FARM MORTGAGE 
BEHIND 


EVERY POLICY 
PEORIA LIFE 


HE 
gives SERVICE to its 


policyholders and_ to its 








agents. Its sound methods 
and good reputation are giv- 
ing it a steady, healthy growth 
all in the Middle West. It in- 
sures men and women on 
equal terms. Policies are up 
to date in every respect, and 
contain liberal and attractive 


features which make them sell. 


It gives to Total Abstainers 
a lower rate on their insurance 
by placing their policies in 
the Total Abstinence Depart- 
ment in which the mortality 
record is kept separate. It is 
a live, up-to-date Company 
which is progressive. 

[It is developing new terri- 
tory in the Central West and 
has good positions for good 


men. 


Peoria Life 


Insurance Co. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


EFMMET C. MAY 
President 


HENRY LOUCKS 
Superintendent of Agents 


GEORGE B. PATTISON 
Secretary and Actuary 


























cash from the mobilized millions 
of the sound Life Insurance 
Companies. They are the only 

financial in- 


RELIABLE stitutions in 

America pre- 
FINANCIAL pared to furn- 
PARTNER ish a 100% 


answer, with- 
out disarranging or impairing 
either present or future business 
and investments. 

A great many have already 
discerned the foregoing facts 
and have applied for Insurance 
to cover their Inheritance Taxes, 
and others will wish to do so as 
soon as they know that the 
tremendous inroads made upon 
their estates are not limited to 

the am ount 
THE of the Tax 


itself, where 


JUDGMENT securities 
OF A must be sold 

to meet them. 
FINANGIER J. P. Mor- 


gan of New 
York recently applied for $2,- 
500,000 additional! insurance to 
take care of the' Inheritance Tax 
on his estate at his:death. His 
example is a good one to follow. 
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-annot afford to carry what:are 
known as) “‘liquidi assets,” thow 
much less:can men-.who are’ less 
fortunate: than; he}is, financially. 
It will be apparent to any one 
who faces the facts that there 
are only Two 


TWO Methods to 


SENSIBLE meet the sit- 
BUSINESS uation. One 
METHODS is to provide 


Insurance. 
The other is to convert such a 
portion of his or her estate into 
an Annuity as will save an enor- 
mous loss to the estate. An 
Annuity Certain is a recent de- 
velopment and removes the only 
former objection to an invest- 
ment of this character. 
No man knows just when such 
a demand is to be made on his 
estate. Every 


IMMEDIATE man knows 
AVAILA- that an in- 
BILITY OF vestment in 

Lif e Insur- 
GASH ance to pay 


such taxes will produce the cash 
exactly when required and that 
his contribution to the propor- 
tionatetmortality while he lives 
is infinitesimal. 





ar 


time, when you may do so le- 
gally and so 


THE WISE much to your 
AND HONEST own advan- 
WAY tage? This is 


the wise and 
honest way. 

Protect your estate in one of 
the two unequaled ways,—In- 
surance or Annuities, through 
the cleanest and}most enduring 
form of financial institutions. It 
will meet!the approvallof your 
family,!vour friends,!the whole 
community,'and yourself. 

Life insurance companies are 
especially prepared to furnish 
data regarding Federal and 
State Inheritance Taxes with- 
out charge. Their representa- 
tives are able to give full in- 
formation regarding the nec- 
essity of insuring the amount of 
the inheritance tax that must be 
paid by any man leaving a 
moderate or large fortune. In 
this sense life insurance be- 
comes THE NEW PARTNER 
to the man who will pass away 
and pay inheritance taxes to the 
Federal and State Governments. 


SECURE A NEW PARTNER. 








If one with his class of securities 








Why not invest wisely and in 


The foregoing article has just been pub- 
lished in leaflet form by The Spectator 














4 DO YOU READ ? 
e ADVERTISEMENTS e 


Once in a while it pays a man to read an advertise- 
ment. 

For instance, do you know why the $24,816,667.00 
of new business paid for in 1917 by the fieldmen of 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


exceeded by $3,751,129.00 the largest amount paid for 
in any other year since the Company was organized 
in 1860? 
Do you know why very few men who can make a 
living selling life insurance leave this Company? 
The answers to these questions will be of great 


valu2 to the man who wishes to form a connection with 


A GROWING COMPANY for GROWING MEN 


For a direct Agency Connection address: 
T. LOUIS HANSEN, 
Vice-President and Agency Manager 


50 Union Square NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Company, New York. 








Established 
1867 


THE REAR GUARD 


jee No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 
found than the large 
, army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the _ rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 


Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created 
by farm loan investments, 
developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, ALLAN WATERS, 
President. Second Vice-President. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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JOINT LIFE INSURANCE 


A Practical and Excellent Guaranty for 
the Continuance of the Mainte- 
nance of the Home 


HUSBAND AND WIFE JOINTLY INSURED 


Whichever Dies First, the Insurance Goes to the 
Survivor—Other Menbers May Be Jointly 
Insured Also. 


It was with unalloyed satisfaction that John 
Avery looked around the cozy living room in 
which he was lazily glancing over the evening 
paper. [The autumn storm driving against the 
window panes served but to intensify the 
warmth and comfort within. He could hear 
his wife moving in the room above, getting 
their young son ready for bed. Soon a sleepy 
“Good-night, daddy,’ reached him, and he 
bounded upstairs for a final kiss. 

A few moments later he and his pretty young 
wife were settled for their evening chat. “My 
dear,” he said, “I’m going to take out some 
more insurance. It came to me to-night that 
even if anything were to happen to me this 
home must go on for you and Junior.” 

“Jack,” said his wife, “I want to take out 
some insurance, too.” 

The man laughed indulgently. ‘‘Why, child, 
what do you want of insurance?” he ques- 
tioned. 

“No, don't laugh,” responded his wife. “I’m 
really serious about it. You speak of wanting 
this home to go on for Junior and me, even if 
you were taken away, and IT am just as anxious 
to feel the same security about you and the 
boy if anything should happen to me.” 

“Now, Catherine,” he said, “don’t bother 
your head about me. As far as money is con- 
cerned | should be all right. If you were gone 
I’m afraid nothing would matter much to me, 
anyhow. Go play something for me and for- 
get all about such gloomy matters.” 

“Please, Jack,” his wife answered, “let us 
talk this subject out just once for good and all, 
and then we can forget it as you suggest.” 

“All right,” he responded resignedly. “If 
you have anything more to say go to it. I’ve 
already given my ideas.” 

“What I want is this,” she answered. “If I 
left you I know that for a time you would have 
worry and sorrow enough without troubling 
over money matters. It would cost a good deal 
to hire both a competent woman to run the 
louse and a reliable person to look after Junior 
but that is what would have to be done for a 
while, anythow. Later, I hope you would find 
the right woman to fill my place, but I know 
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you well enough to feel confident that you 
would not care to do this for several years. 
Now, [| am quite sure that everything would go 
much easier if you should have a substantial 
sum of money—say five thousand dollars— 
coming to you just at the time when you 
needed it most.” 

“But,” interrupted the husband, “I have fully 
made up my mind to take out tive thousand 
dollars more on my own life, and that is all 
[ can possibly pay for just now. Another five 
thousand dollar policy on your life would be 
quite out of the question.” 

“Ah, now | have you,” said his wite. “You 
don’t know how learned I have become in in- 
surance matters! We will take out a joint life 
policy; then it will be all right whichever one 
goes first, for the amount of the policy will be 
paid to the survivor. I am sure a policy of 
this kind will quite come within our means.” 

ller husband looked at her in astonishment 
for a moment, then said gravely, “Well, my 
dear, if you have thought it out as deeply as 
this, I'll have to let you have your own way, 
for I have learned from experience that your 
judgement in family matters is way ahead of 
mine. Come down to the @ffice to-morrow and 
we'll see what can be done.” 

Three years later John Avery recalled this 
conversation with misty eyes. It was just five 
months since his wife left him witl: Junior anda 
tiny baby girl to care for, and he realized how 
right she had heen in saying that if he wer« 
left alone he would have care and sorrow 
enough without being pressed for money in 
With the proceeds of the 
joint life policy he and his wife had taken out 


addition to all else. 


a few short years ago, he was in a position to 
avail himself of the services of the excellent 
housekeeper and the motherly nurse who cared 
for his little ones and maintained for him a 
comfortable home, which he loved for its 
Without this additional 


inancial assistance it would have heen impos- 


tender associations. 


sible for him to provide so adequately for the 
welfare of his motherless children. He really 
regarded this money as_ belonging to his 
children, and intended to use it during the 
next few years to make for them such a home 
as their mother had wished. How wise she 
had been! With a tired sigh, he leaned back 
in his chair and thought with ever deepening 
love and gratitude of the woman whose care 
for her dear ones extended even beyond the 
grave. 

This little story illustrates but one of the 
useful functions of joint life insurance. In 
these days it often happens that a husband 
and wife are both in the business world. The 


wife may feel that it is just as necessary for 


her to carry a policy for her husband's benetit 
as it is for him to carry one payable to her. It 


is sometimes a delicate matter to suggest this, 





however, for many men would resent this 
solicitude as a reflection on their business capa- 
‘itv. In a case like this, joint life insurance 
would be the ideal solution for the anxious 
wife. 

Numberless other ways in which this form 


of insurance would prove useful will doubtless 





present themselves when one begins to think 





along this line, but the two mentioned will serve 
for examples. Any two persons whose com- 
fort and well-being depend on each other, 
husband and wife, brother and sister, mother 
and child, or even friends making a home to- 
gether, should investigate joint life insurance, 
which provides for a policy on two (or more) 
lives, the amount of the policy to be paid to the 
survivor. For a moderate premium exactly the 
protection needed in many cases m he se- 


ured. 


Note on Mean Population 

\t the fall meeting of the Actuarial Society 
of America, held recently ian Montreal, John S. 
Thompson contributed a note on mean popu- 
lation, with reference. as an illustration. to 
statistics on the subiect published by the 
Swedish government. Mr. Thompson described 
the enumeration system followed in Sweden by 
which are noted the annual movement of popu- 
lation: births, deaths, immigrants and emi- 
grants, which are registered, although records 
of emigrants are not always complet: There 
is thus available a fairly reliable means of 
testing the effect of the accepted ways of com- 
puting mean population from initial and ter- 
minal populations. It is found that there is 
little to choose between any of the standard 
formule because of the irregularity in the 
progression of the population in various age- 
groups. In case of the statistics under ex- 
amination all methods overestimate the mean 
population, and hence underestimate the mean 
central death rate in almost every case. It 
appears impossible to prescribe any formula 
which is adjustable to the varying conditions 
governing increase and decrease of population. 


Scholarships for Public Health Nursing 

To assist qualified graduate nurses in fitting 
themselves by a short course of training for 
positions in public health nursing in the South 
fifteen $150 scholarships have been contributed 
by three life companies to the school of social 
work and public health in Richmond, Va. The 
Metropolitan Life of New York and the Life of 
Virginia have given six each, and the Atlantic 
Life three. The scholarships are intended 
especially to interest nurses in the South in 
publie health nursing, since the demand in that 
section is said to be far in excess of the supply. 








SOLDIERS’ ALLOTMENTS PLAN 
A GOOD ONE TO IMITATE 


Extension of System to Civilian Life by 
Monthly Income Policies Recommended 


The head of the household goes to war and 
the Federal Government immediately makes an 
allotment from his pay. There is also a further 
allowance for the support of the soldier’s wife, 
and if he has children an additional allowance 
for each one of them. Of course, you say this 
is a war-time practice and well adapted to the 
But from 
the life insurance standpoint, why should not 


needs of the future. So far so good. 


every individual who is the head of a family 
make arrangements for carrying the burden 
and cost of his family in case of his premature 
death? That is where public and private policy 
often conflict, because one is mandatory and the 
other is voluntary. No one yet has ever been 
able to discover a better way for the head of 
a household to make an allotment for the up- 
keep of his family after his death than through 
life insurance. 

In spite of the fact that this truth has been 
emphasized time and time again, and that the 
idea is almost a byword in the business, the 
average man if he makes an allotment at all 
for taking care of his family after his death, 


provides a very small and insignificant one. 


That is the reason that agents can hardly jus- 
tify themselves if they fail to put up an argu- 
ment along these general lines to every pros- 
pect which they have. The average citizen has 
no means of guaranteeing that his family will 
not come to want except through the medium 
of life insurance, It is the bulwark on which 
all men in ordinary circumstances must depend 
in case of their death. Life insurance is a 
necessity, and in these times of high prices it 
is only a question of how high the allotment 
for supporting one’s family should be. It has 
easily increased fifty per cent, as the cost of 
foodstuffs alone are estimated to have jumped 
in the past two years sixty-three per cent. 
Under such conditions the life insurance which 
the average man is carrying is insufficient to 
furnish the necessary allotment for his wife 
and children. 

The Government has shown how to handle 
this situation during war times, and the idea is 
so logical in its outcome that the life insurance 
agent probably wonders why he never stumbled 
on it before. Ask your prospect what average 
allotment he would make for his family in case 
he was going away for a long vacation, and in 
this way the up-to-date agent will be able to 
gauge reasonably well the income which must 
be produced through life insurance to supple- 
ment that of the man whe has just passed away. 

Don’t be afraid of making your allotment too 
high in war times. Sell bigger policies and 
more of them. Let the policyholder understand 
that a monthly income policy is purely a private 
allotment plan worked out to meet his needs.— 
The Manhattan. 


Insurance Men in U. S. Army 

Frederic G. Dunham, attorney for the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents since Feb- 
ruary, 1916, has been commissioned a captain 
in the United States Army Service Corps, re- 
porting for duty at Camp Upton last week. 
Upon receipt of his commission Mr. Dunham 
presented his resignation as attorney, but the 
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executive committee of the association declined 
to receive it, and gave him a leave of absence. 
Frederic H. Calkins of Philadelphia has been 
retained to act in Mr. Dunham’s place during 
his absence. Mr. Calkins is conversant with 
the work of the association, having represented 
it at various times since 1914 in legislative and 
legal matters. 

A. C. Drumeler, former member of the Chi- 
cago agency of the Bankers Life of Des Moines, 
is now first sergeant, 3d Casual Battalion, Co. 
10, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Robert L. Williams, formerly a member of 
the Dallas general agency for the Bankers Life 
of Des Moines, is now First Sergeant Robert 
4. Williams, Base Hospital Unit No, 58, A. E. 
F., France. 


Sergeant W. L. Lake, formerly a Texas rep- 
resentative for the Bankers Life of Des Moines, 
has recently been in action on the Champagne 
front, and writes that he has experienced gas 
attacks and real fighting. 


The Kind of a Man I Like 
(By a retired agent) 

The kind of a man I like to favor is the one 
who heeds my plea when I state “I am busy” 
to-day, thus allowing me to meet him in a 
triendly spirit next time he calls; a gentleman 
in the true sense of the word, who smiles and 
says, “Very well, I will call again.” 

The kind of man I love to see is the chap who 
keeps appointments and who remembers when 
a time is set to be on the job, who does not 
ask for a minute and takes an hour; who 


realizes the value of golden minutes. 


The kind of man I tie to is the fellow who 
does not resort to urfderhand methods or tricks 
'o gain business; who will not whisper tales in 
vour ear: the fellow who does not offer to 
“split’’ his commission or hand out red-banded 


cigars 


The kind of man I like is the chap who grasps 
your hand in a hearty clasp; who departs with 
a smile, business or no, and who does not make 
sly remarks behind your back or ridicule your 


pet theories. 


The kind of man who could sell me insurance 
is the chap who enters my office with a busi- 
nesslike air, who radiates confidence with every 
step, who does not slink in like a thief in the 
night, 

The kind of man I like to do business with 
is the fellow who looks you square in the eyes, 
who has facts and figures at his command; who 
does not ‘‘hem,’’ ‘‘haw” or say, “I guess,”’ but 
knows and knows he knows. 

The kind of man impresses me is the chap 
Who does not resort to empty phrases, who does 
not say, “I have a proposition” or ‘‘I’ll tell 
you” while he madly waves his hands or rolls 
his eyes to heaven. 

The kind of man I like to meet is the one 
who talks quietly and convincingly, who backs 
up his remarks with figures, who can prove 
what he says; not that I ask proof, but I have 
found the fellow who is sure, makes sure, 

The kind of a man I admire is the fellow who 
does not cringe and whine when I do not close 
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with him; the chap who does not resort to hard- 
luck tales to secure business; who stands on 
the dignity of his calling; the man with the 
square jaw. 

That’s the kind of a man who gets my busi- 
ness. Are you that kind of a man? 


Annual and Deferred Dividends 


The amount of business in force under annual 
and deferred dividend contracts for a number 
of companies at the close of business on De- 
cember 31, 1917, is shown in the accompanying 
table. The laws of several States prohibit the 
issuance of policies on the deferred dividend 
plan, but there is still a considerable, though 
diminishing, number of companies doing this 
class of business. This decrease is due, of 
course, to the maturing of such policies and to 
the fact that few or no more of the kind are 


being issued: 





Annual 
COMPANIES | Dividend 


Deferred 
Dividend 
§ echt 
Etna Life, Conn... .. | 193 454,198 
American Cent., Indianapolis. . .| iy 
American, la oho) 
\tlantie Life, Va | 
Bankers, Neb . | 


33,078,989 
OAFL S817 


925,919 






18,875,045 3: 
619,000 oO4, 


Bankers Reserve, Omaha 
Beneficial Life, Utah.. 
Berkshire, Mass 

‘entral Life of U. S., la 


28, 
3, 
29 


1117367 











Central Life, Il 34000 
Columbian National, Mass. . | 8,689,370 

Continental, Utah a 3,417,500 wD ( 
Dakota Life, S. D. 3,486,800 818,500 
Equitable, N. Y . «| 1,263,561,923 415,433,894 
Equitable, la 130,310,746 78,500 
Fidelity Mutual, Pa 89,873,185 27,760,035 
Girard, Pa .. 1,764,504 166,000 
Guaranty Life, La 260,500 325 





Guardian of Am, N Y 
Home, N \ 


133,164,176 


103,779,717 


Ullinois Life, Hl... 
Intermediate, Ind.. 
Jetferson Standard, N. ¢ 
John Hancock, Mass. 
Kansas City Life, Mo. 


6,494,132 
651,500 
20,117,652 
136,756,511 





26,540,655 


La Fayette Lite, Ind 
Manhattan, N. \ 

Maryland Life, Md 
Michigan Mutual, Mich 
Midland Mutual, Ohio. 


3,917,540 
9,700,000 
3,863,600 
4,981,197 
1 460,676 
Minnesota Mutual, Minn 
Missouri State, Mo 1,887,194 
Mutual Life, N.\ ; 929,802 
National Life, Vt 10 30,181,867 


3,027,583 








National of U.S. A., Hl £889,476 30,119,,965 . 
New England Mutual, M iss 363,912,076 11,582,582 
New York Life 1 3 O65 797,550,390 
Niagara, N. 1,998,290 1,165,500 
Nortnwestern Mutual, Wis 1,564,709 493 5,347,825 
Northwestern National, Minn 47 559,808 2,508,315 
Occidental, Cal 285,474 5,245,240 


Pacific Mutual, Cal 
Penn Mutual, Pa i 2 8a 
Peoples Life, tl! 653,200 
Peoria Life, 1] 1,912,934 





Philadelphia Life, Pa 24,360,772! 
Phoenix Mutual, Conn 186,965,137) 
Prudential, N. J 2,731,170,567) 597,053,643 
Puritan Life, R. I 3 1,081,684 
Reliance Life, Pa. 15,557,384 





365,080} 


Reserve Loan, Ind 4,390,847 
Royal Union, La 28,343,771] 21,478,495 
Seandia Life, Il 24,453,536 665,192 
Seranton Life, Pa 2,523 6,271,734 


Security of Am., Il 2,908, 500 
Security Mutual, Neb. 
Security Mutual, N. \ 
Southern L. and T., N. ( 
State Life, Ind . 

State Mutual, Mass 


7,984,333 
13,079,098 
2,960,150 
22,377,420 
7,931,240 








Travelers, Conn. 
Union Central, Ohio. 


5,503,723 


473 457,861 26,028,122 





Union Mutual, Me 48,724,902 12,678,094 
United States, N. Y 127,011 7,356,750 
Totals 12,461,351,629| 3,033,795,548 
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441,817 

925,919 
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692,395 
609,907 
707,007 
89 550 
729 305 
117,367 

34,000 








S18,500 
433,894 
78,500 


5,760,035 
166,000 
707,625 

$46,266 

943,666 





17,540 
700,000 
,563,600 
981,197 
460,676 


027,583 
87,194 
929,802 


LS1,867 








119,,965 . 





908,315 


,245,240 
401,606 
137,259 

78,750 
952,646 


489,774 

82,500 
053,643 
O81 684 
097,084 





271,734 
908, 500 


984,333 
079,098 
960,150 





356,750 


795,48 
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[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters| 

There are times when every solicitor is apt 
to “get stale,” as the golf player says. You 
see When a man plays golf too much he is apt 
to go stale—lose control, no accommodation 
of eye and nerve—no pep—becomes casy pick- 
ing for his rival. The most natural question 
then is, How much should one play golf so he 
would keep in “fine fettle’ and do himselt 


justice. | dare say no hard and fast rule can 
be laid down governing such cases. Each 
man must be a law unto himself. If four 


times a week fail to improve his game, or 
By a little 
experimenting one can soon tell how often he 


make it worse, try tree times. 


should play to justify his handicap or lower 
it, Just so in soliciting. Too many hours out 
of the twenty-four will make one stale, too 
few will make him Jazy. A nice adjustment 
of time and labor requires much skill and good 
judgment, but when a satisfactory schedule 
is found, so that when working to it the mind 
is clear and vigorous, the body healthy and 
strong, one should hold to such a_ schedule 
It spells efficiency and happt- 
ness. It means long service without weari- 


like grim death. 


ness—it means joy in labor—it means a con- 


tented and peaceful old age. Don't permit 


yourself to get stale. Here are three doses 
for an infection: mir with good people—talk 
about something else—go fishing. There are 
other specifics, but these will work in most 
cases. | saw a man on the street the other 
day who has been in the insurance business 
for twenty-five years. He never took a vaca- 
tion. Early in his career he wrote a fine busi- 
ness, but now he barely keeps soul and body 
together. He looks like the “last run of shad,” 
and has a dejected, tired expression on his 
face that could kill a prospect “deader'n a 
door nail.” He keeps going for twelve hours 
a day—wearing out shoe leather, his nerves, 


He has 
been gripped by a habit and he can't shake it 


his ambition, his chances for business. 
off. Ile has gone stale. Your body, mind, 
nerve, heart, all need rest. It is grand to 
work—egrander to 
lightful 


burning 


work when work is de- 
erandest to work when one has a 
ambition, every fiber of his being in 
tune, and_ soliciting becomes exhilarating. 
Don't allow yourself to get stale. 

“There is a woman very highly respected in 
our community,” said a gentleman to me one 
“TTer husband died three vears ago, leav- 


He also left 


day. 
ing her with three small children. 
her a monthly income of $250, so she has been 
able to live comfortably, educate her children 
and maintain her self-respect.” Money in the 
pocket docs help, now, doesn’t it? An old 
colored preacher always borrowed $1o just 
hefore he went into the pulpit to preach and 
handed it back after the sermon. Said he 
could preach better with money in his pocket. 
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Betcha! And the widow! Suppose she had 
been left with the three children and nothing 
Would a hus- 
mean ? 


to support or care for them? 


band and father be so careless or 


Sure! There are many who think more of 
their stock or crops or business than of their 
families. But that feeling the aforesaid widow 


! 


has! Independence, calmness, security, joy! 


Isn't it worth while? Boys and girls, we are 
in a great business! R. O. Ticitos. 


Instant Importance of Life Insurance a 

Matter of Demonstration 
Regret follows out of lost opportunity. When 
we hear persons remark that they regret not 
having done a ecrtain thing it shows that 
opportunity has not presented itself again, or 
that conditions have changed materially so that 
it cannot be renewed. A person who had the 
opportunity of securing life insurance at a 
very moderate rate lingers and waits; his op- 
portunity for securing it may change ma- 
terially, making him physically impaired, there- 
by rendering him uninsurable. 

The insurance profession is like any mercan- 
tile establishment, and if a business man 
lingers and waits he generally proves to be a 
failure. The same thing applies to a prospect 
for life insurance. Opportunity may knock at 
the door but once, and if you do not grasp it 
it may never return, and you will then have 
cause to regret. 

Recently attention was called by an old- 
time insurance agent of a large insurance com- 
little incident 


him, and which is very interesting. 


pany to a which happened to 
Some time 
ago this agent called upon a prospect for the 
purpose of soliciting insurance, and after the 
prospect listened attentively to the agent for 
about fifteen minutes he told him that he was 
not ready then, but that the agent should re- 
turn in about a month. In the meantime, and 
before the expiration of the month, the pros- 
pect sustained an injury which resulted in his 
death a few days thereafter. The family of the 
deceased was left penniless, and the result was 
that they were compelled to resort to charity. 

This is an instance where the family re- 
eretted that its head did not grasp the oppor- 
tunity when it knocked at his door, by taking 
out insurance then and there and _ thereby 
saving the family from starvation and the hu- 


Miliation of becoming public charges. 


Insuring the Physically Impaired 
Very frequently an applicant for life insur- 
ance is found to have some physical impair- 
ment which bars him. He is sure, however, 
he will live out the allotted span, and the 
provided a_ special 


Union Central Life has 


policy for such cases. It is issued without 
medical eaxmination and provides for an in- 
come of $10 a month to the insured on attain- 
ing the age of 55, 60 or 65, whichever he may 
Should he 
the total 
interest, will. be re- 
Should he 
made 


choose when making application. 
die before reaching the specified age 
premiums paid, without 
funded to a designated beneficiary. 
survive, the monthly payments will be 
for ten years certain and as much longer as the 
insured may live. 

On policies issued at age 30, income beginning 
at age 65, the premium is $12.44; age 60, $18.23: 
age 55, $26.54. 

Issued at age 40: Age 65, $35.9 


$56.94; age 55, $94.37. 


5; age 60, 


od 
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A FARM MORTGAGE 
BEHIND 


EVERY POLICY 


HE PEORIA LIFE 
gives SERVICE to its 


policyholders and to its 








agents. Its sound methods 
and good reputation are giv- 
ing it a steady, healthy growth 
allin the Middle West. It in- 
sures and 


men women on 


equal terms. Policies are up 
to date in every respect, and 
contain liberal and attractive 


features which make them sell. 


It gives to Total Abstainers 
a lower rate on their insurance 
by placing their policies in 
the Total Abstinence Depart- 
ment in which the mortality 
record is kept separate. It is 
a live, up-to-date Company 
which is progressive. 

It is developing new terri- 
tory in the Central West and 
has good positions for good 


men. 


Peoria Life 


Insurance Co. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


EMMET C. MAY 
President 


HENRY LOUCKS 
Superintendent of Agents 


GEORGE B. PATTISON 
Secretary and Actuary 
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In the Matter of Making a Sale 

Lead up to it by asking questions which will 
require answers or decisions on minor points. 
For instance: 

“If you should take this now, about how 
much would you take?’ 

“Do you believe you are a good enough risk 
to pass our rigid medical examination? Any 
history in your family of tuberculosis?’ 

“What time this afternoon shall I make an 
appointment with the doctor for you?” And 
before he has time to reply, ‘5:30 or 6 o’clock?” 

Again a pointed question may break down his 
resistance or hesitation: 

“You realize, don’t you, that you ought to 
have this protection?” 

“If you should be taken away suddenly, your 
family would be up against it, wouldn’t they?’ 

“You see, don’t you, why this policy will re- 
quire a bigger deposit on your part if you wait 
until next month, don’t you?’’ 

“From what I told you about the number of 
applicants who are rejected, you realize that 
a fellow is taking a chance of not being able to 
get insurance when he puts this thing off, don’t 
you?” 

“Why delay in doing now what you admit is a 
duty to your family?’’—The Emancipator. 


Will, Work and Determination 

He who is satisfied stagnates. Will is the 
lubricant; work the power; determination the 
engine. Traveling along through life, some- 
times on a smooth and well-defined path, more 
often on the rough and unmapped fields of pro- 
gress, where we must break our own path, yet 
if we will listen to the one who has gone before, 
we can get a map of the best road to any place 
we may wish to reach. This is generally the 
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longest road, but leads most surely to the de- 
sired haven. It will take more lubricant (will), 
use more power (work); the sustained effort of 
the engine (determination), however, being 
helped by both. If we try the short and ap- 
parently easy road we generally land in a 
smash or become hopelessly enmeshed in some 
barbed wire entanglement which we had either 
forgotten or neglected to acquaint ourselves 
with. ‘‘We don’t know where we are going, but 
we are on our way.’ The refrain of the ma- 
jority. The loftiest ambitions can be realized 
if we but hold a definite aim. A verse of Lord 
Lytton’s very appropriately covers this point: 


All things are thine estate, yet must 
Thou display the title deeds 
And sue the world. Be strong and choose 
High intellect more than all the creeds. 
—C. J. Klitgaard. 


An Earnest Sales Talk 

How long will you live? Do you know? The 
breath of life may be crushed out of your body 
within the hour, or you may live to die of dod- 
dering old age. In which of the hundreds of 
Ways that human beings die each day will you 
pass away? Do you know? ; . 

There is one thing that you do know, and 
that is duty. Smother its eall, throttle its 
voice or drown it in foolish arguments, yet it 
Will make itself heard, and never so strongly 
as that moment when you lie, pinned down by 
the unexpected, crushed and stunned with the 
realization of the grim meaning of the words, 
“Too: late!” 

Don’t be among those, when they have come 
to the end, who didn’t realize. It is logical to 
prepare yourself against hunger, cold, the de- 
mands of your system. Why not prepare 
against death and disease? Not only for your 
own sake, but also for the sake of those who 
depend upon you and trust you to provide for 
them, make your. provision generous.—The 
Os-Li-Co. 
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Nothing Like It on Earth 
Up to the present, insurance has paid 
In death claims “four billions” or more 
Many a home it most happy has made ' 
Through other cash payments galore. 
Maturing endowments and dividends paid 
And contracts surrendered for cash 
Will amount to “four billions’ more, ‘tis said 
The statement, by no means, is rash 


We've over “‘five billions’ in assets, claimed: 
Outstanding insurance, they say, 
Is ‘twenty-two billions’? when figures are 
named, 
And we're proud of this fact to-day. 
A monument grand of unselfish thrift, 
Than charity better by far, 
And many a burden it helps to lift 
Through the aid of our hope’s bright star, 


The premiums simply are cash we save 
From an income that would be spent: 

They take the terror from death and the grave, 
And are more that mere sentiment. 

They lift from the heart of mother and wife 
The gloomy forebodings of fear, 

And they cast bright rays of sunshine o'er life 
In the years when father’s not here. 


So treat the agent with kindly concern, 
For he’s giving you good advice; 
*Tis only a fool who his words will spurn; 
A man who has judgment acts nice, 
The little commission the agent makes 
Will no more than pay for his time, 
For more than double you’ll spend for some 
fakes— 
What he has to offer’s sublime. 
AUGUSTUS TREADWELL, 








ment. 


OF AMERICA 


in 1860? 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, 


50 Union Square 





DO YOU READ 
¢ ADVERTISEMENTS e 1867 


Once in a while it pays a man to read an advertise- 


For instance, do you know why the $24,816,667.00 
of new business paid for in 1917 by the fieldmen of 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


exceeded by $3,751,129.00 the largest amount paid for 
in any other year since the Company was organized 


Do you know why very few men who can make a 
living selling life insurance leave this Company? 


The answers to these questions will be of great 
value to the man who wishes to form a connection with 


A GROWING COMPANY for GROWING MEN 


For a direct Agency Connection address: 


Vice-President and Agency Manager 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Established 


the result of the 










| developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, ; 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 


tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, 
President. 


THE REAR GUARD 


< No more virile and effi- 
en cient body of men can be 
found than the _ large 
army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 


Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created 
by farm loan investments, 


and United States Liberty Bonds. 


Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 


ALLAN WATERS, 
Second Vice-President. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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THE COST OF DYING* 


Federal and State Inheritance Taxes are 
First Charges Upon Estates. 


LIFE INSURANCE WILL COVER THEM 


Taxes Must Be Paid in Cash—Ready Means 
Provided by a Life Insurance Policy—Heirs Vitally 
Interested in Security of Decedents’ Estates. 

By Witiram T. Nasu 

When we speak of the cost of dying, 

it is generally understood to refer to the 


“usual and ordinary expense connected 


with sickness and death. There is a 
broader sense, however, in which both 
men and women of means are now 
forced to consider this rather disagree- 
able subject. The cost of dying no 
longer applies to all persons alike, as it 
once did. The rich and well to do are 
now penalized, since those who have 
accumulated property beyond a certain 
value, at their death, must leave a part 
of it to the federal Government, and in 
most States another part to the State. 
This is known as estate or inheritance 
tax and must be paid within a stipulated 
time in cash. 


Not a War Measure 


It should be stated here that the State 
inheritance tax is not a war measure. lor 
upwards of thirty years some of the 
States have had such a tax, and it would 
seem now that this form of taxation has 
become a fixture in almost all States, 1f 
not also with the I’ederal Government it- 
self, and that the tax will continue to be 
raised from time to time instead of low- 
ered. On this point David Kay, Jr.. 
lawyer and counsel for the Mutual Ben- 
eht Life Insurance Company, says: 

“There is the greatest divergency in the 
rates at which such taxes are assessed and in 
the amounts of exemption from taxation al- 
lowed by the various States. The only thing 
which we see in the future as fixed is the fact, 
that as the needs of the State increase the ex- 
emption will become more limited and the rate 
of taxation expand.” 


An Interesting Example 
Messrs. Gleason and Otis, of the New 
York bar, are the authors of a very com- 
prehensive volume entitled “Inheritance 
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Taxation,” from which is taken sub- 
stantially this interesting example of the 
operation of the tax as it would apply to- 
day: 

Assume that a resident of New York 
dies, leaving his widow, age 30, for life 
(on her death the remainder to their only 
child, then a minor) a “net” estate of 
$300,000 consisting of personal property, 
one-third of which is located in Arizona, 
one-third in Idaho and the remaining 
one-third in Tennessee. Each of these 
States, as well as the State in which the 
decedent had resided, would assess its 
inheritance tax and the total amount 
payable in the four States would be 
Sy.047; to this would have to be added 
the Federal tax of $8,250, making in 
all $17,897, or about six per cent on 
the entire estate of $300,000. This total, 
however, as Messrs. Gleason and Otis 
point out, may be somewhat reduced 
by the discount allowed by the several 
statutes for the prompt payment of 
the tax, Tennessee allowing five per 
cent discount if paid within three months, 
each of the other three States five per 
cent discount if paid within six months, 
and the United States five per cent per 
annum for the time payment anticipates 
one year. Therefore, if these taxes were 
paid immediately there would be a dis- 
yf five per cent on all, hence a 
making the net tax 


count 
saving of $894.85, 
$17,002.15. 


Tremendous Increase Proposed 

Under the proposed fifty per cent 
increase in the Federal tax, however. 
the Federal tax alone on this estate would 
be $12,375 instead of $8,250, which 
would increase the total tax from 
$17,897. to $22,022. This probably 
would be still further increased if 
the estate held stock in a corporation in 
either of the States where the property 
is located, as nearly every State has a law 
requiring that where stock of a domestic 
corporation is held by a non-resident, 
there shall be paid to the State a tax on 
the transfer of such stock before the cer- 
tificate can be endorsed over to the ex- 
ecutor or administrator. This would 
make four taxes levied against this es- 
tate. 

Hits Those of Moderate Means 

\lthough under the Federal tax, es- 


tates up to $50,000 are exempted, in 


most States the tax applies to estates 
much smaller than $50,000; in fact, there 
are some laws which allow an exemption 
of no more than $3,000 for a widow or 
parental beneficiary. It is safe to say 
that in almost all States, estates of $25,- 
000 would be subject to some form of 
inheritance or transfer tax, and in some 
States the tax would apply on estates of 
very much less than $25,000; as small in- 
deed as $3,000, as already stated. ‘There- 
fore it would be a mistake for one to 
get the impression that this is a tax only 
upon the so-called rich, when, in fact, 
it applies to the smaller business man, 
landlord, farmer and others oi compara- 
tively moderate means,. who are far 
from being classed the rich. 
Moreover, the tendency is towaré briing- 
ing all such, more and more, under these 
taxes. All this cannot be made too plain 
nor its importance to this class too strorg- 
ly emphasized. 


among 


Dennition of “Net” Estate 

By “net estate” is meant the value of 
the estate after deducting all lawful i.- 
debtedness and exemptions, and it is only 
on this net that the inheritance tax ap- 
plies. If, in the case of the New 
Yorker just referred to, the gross estate 
was $400,000, on which there was in- 
debtedness amounting to $100,000, the 
net estate would be $300,000 and the 
present tax would increase this indebted- 
ness to $117,897. Under the proposed 
new lederal tax the debt would be raised 


to S122,022. 


Present and Proposed Federal 
Schedule 
The Federal estate tax, which has been 
twice increased since March 2, 1917, is 
at present as follows: 
Per 


Net [Estate Not Exceeding Cent 


OPT ee ; $50,000 2 
SSOOOON sa <n dw en's: 150,000 4 
RANA es a nie sarcwntana 250,000 0 
250,000 om 450,000 8 
10 0) ) er 1,COO0,000 1O 

1,000,000. . . ats 2,000,000 i2 
AO GI 6 oot eines 3,000,000 14 
3,000,000... . 4 4,000,000 16 
1 OOO000. ....-ce-css+- 5,000,000 Is 
5,000,000. .....6...ceee G§000,000 20 
8,000,000. ............. 10,000,000 22 

Iexceeding 10,000,900 2 


Below is the mew Federal schedule 
which already has been passed by the 








House of Representatives and the bill 
passed on to the Senate: 


Per 

Net Estate Not Exceeding Cent 
ee ee ee ee $50,0 10 3 
DSOO0O s 5<2-0.00 mesaons 150,000 0 
ESOOOD... s:010:8's: 0. 9:0 68's 250,000 Q 
BRO DOD ..6.0 5055 cee aes 450,000 12 
450,000... ccc ccccens 1,000,000 15 
T.000;000 . ....6. 6.6. d-008.46 <5 2,008,000 Is 
BOOB OOD <6. 6is-5:5008 40.6 3,000,000 21 

BOODO00 > 2% 6.5 dossiaieos 4,000,000 2 

AIO OOO» 65:5 srs ai0s's 5,000,000 27 
51000,000..... 5.022200. 8,000,000 30 
7 CCE)... Ce re 10,000,000 35 
exceeding 10,0CC,090 10 


The inheritance tax proposition sub- 
mitted by the House, brought up before 
the [Finance Committee in the Senate, 
was entirely reconsidered. This com- 
mittee adopted a different inheritance tax 
point of view from that taken by the 
House of Representatives. It has taken 
the ground that inheritance taxation 
should be levied upon the individual or 
individuals receiving a bequest rather 
than upon the estate of the deceased, 
which would enable the enforcement and 
collection of a fairer tax for all parties 
concerned. The measure as amended by 
the Gerry amendment provides for a tax 
upon the transfer of property of a de- 
cedent to any person mentioned as bene- 
ficiary, in trust or otherwise. The new 
tax is imposed upon the amount by which 
a beneficiary profits from an estate, ac- 
cording to the following schedule : 

Gerry AMENDMENT Apoptep By U. S. SENATE 


FINANCE COMMITTEE, IMposING INHERIT- 
ANCE TAX ON BENEFICIARIES OF ESTATES 


Beneficial . Per 
Interest Not Exceeding Cent 
DIOO0G. so s0e oe oes $25,000 I 

25,000. «0:0 +4 % 50,000 2 
FADIOOD 5:55 6 he 5'4%- G00. 100,000 - 
POD O00 5 6 5. oa.6e 2 ase eis [50,000 4 
BO IIOD o.s6ie 0:8: sbi se yaw: 200,000 5 
DIOS «66 6 Sowa ae 40s 250,000 6 
745). tO (a ee ene a 500,000 10 
SOD DOO... 6 cece ee eee J 000,000 15 
[0083000 ..85.646.05%%5 2,500;000 20 
I-xceeding 2,500,0C0 25 


The above forecast of the new I*ederal 
inheritance tax, which will be in force in 
the year Igtg, will suggest to the insur- 
ance world an idea of the considerable 
amount that will be collected as proceeds 
from estates at least for some period of 
time after peace has been made. 


Obiect Lessons 

The inheritance tax has come so grad- 
ually, or rather so quietly, that very few 
have given to it the serious consideration 
they should, or made an effort to provide 
some sure way of meeting it. but as 
object lessons are now everywhere be- 
fore us and the tax being steadily in- 
creased, men of means are fast waking 
up to the fact that it is something for 
vhich they must prepare. Indeed, the 
effect of unpreparedness is strikingly 
brought out in a press dispatch from San 
Francisco, as follows: 
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“The $40,000,000 properties of the late Henry 
Miller in California, Arizona and Nevada are 
to be seized by the Government for the non- 
payment of [ederal inheritance taxes amount- 
ing to $6,000,000, it was announced by Justis S. 
Waddell, collector of internal revenue here on 
Wednesday.” 

The firm of Miller and Lux, of which 
Henry Miller was the senior partner, are 
among the largest farmers in the world, 
and in order to meet this tax it is said that 
in the neighborhood of 150,000 acres of 
choice farming land must be thrown 
upon the market and sold. There natu- 
rally arises the question, can cash buyers 
for this amount of land be found, except 
at a great sacrifice ? 

Another case involving the sale of land 
to pay inheritance taxes is made known 
in the following press dispatch from [Lin- 
coln, [Hlinois: 

“A report by the appraiser, just filed, reveals 
that the inheritance tax upon the estate of the 
late Judge S. A. Foley of Lincoln will aggre- 
gate $150,coo, which goes to the treasury of 
the State. The decedent left $1,500,000 in 
Logan county land. The heirs must sell some 
of the land to procure money to pay the tax.” 

If, in these two cases, other debts ex- 
isted, the situation would be made just 
that much worse. These are only ex- 
amples of what is taking place and will 
continue to take place the country over. 


Unlike Ordinary Debts 
It would be a great mistake for any 
man of means to consider lightly this tax, 
when it may be of far-reaching conse- 
quence to his estate. Ordinary debts 
have an offset in some implied or mutual- 
ly agreed consideration; but not so with 
the inheritance tax. At death this tax 
simply takes a part of the property 
which has been accumulated for the fam- 
ily, and in the commercial sense or in the 
meaning that the estate would be in some 
manner compensated, takes it without 
consideration. It is just that much of 
the estate wiped out, gone, so far as the 
beneficiaries of the estate are concerned, 
and the purpose of this article is, a little 
further on, to point out the only way by 

which this loss may be prevented. 


Must Be Paid in Cash 

Another thing of no small importance. 
is that the part of the estate taken for 
this tax must be in cash, although one’s 
investments may be in property or securt- 
ties which might not be convertible into 
cash without great sacrifice. Therefore, 
even though you knew beforehand ap- 
proximately the amount of the tax that 
would be assessed, you could not know 
how much of the estate would have to be 
sold to realize that sum. This would de- 
pend on circumstances and conditions at 
the time, which could not be known in 
advance. And if the estate should owe 
other debts of any considerable amount, 
these inheritance taxes become a. still 
ereater danger; not only because they 1n- 
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crease what already may be a heavy bur- 
den, but for the further reason that the 
tax takes precedence over all other debts 
and to protect themselves, creditors wees 
naturally might be disposed to press for 
payment of their claims, or demand ad- 
ditional security. With all this uncer- 
tainty, confusion and pruning of the es- 
tate, it would be impossible, by will or 
otherwise, for one to arrange for the 
definite distribution of property with any 
assurance that it could or would be ecar- 
ried out, 


May Undermine a Fortune 

The man who leaves his family an es- 
tate of one million dollars ordinarily has 
been regarded as a great success. But 
now the value of that estate would de- 
pend largely on what. sacrifices would 
have to be made to meet this tax. The 
present I*ederal tax would claim from 
the estate exactly $82,000, and under the 
proposed new schedule this would be in- 
creased to $123,000. And when there is 
added to this perhaps one-half as much 
more for the various State inheritance 
taxes and the expense of settling up an 
estate of this size, the effect will be plain 
to any thoughtful man, or man of finan- 
cial experience: and if the estate be 
otherwise encumbered, or should become 
involved in litigation, the strain would be 
just that much greater, 


The Remedy 

Naturally, therefore, the question up- 
permost in the mind of every cautious, 
provident man whose estate would come 
under these inheritance tax laws, is, how 
can this loss be offset or prevented? 
There can be but one answer to this ques- 
tion, and that answer is life insurance. 
The reasons are plain. This tax in every 
sense 1s a death tax, a death debt, and 
life insurance ts a death fund to meet this 
death debt. One represents the cost of 
dying; the other the value of prepared- 
ness. /fere, therefore, ts a perfect solu- 
tion of the tax problem; a death fund to 
mcei the death debt, one demanding cash, 
the other supplying cash, both coming 
into existence at the same moment, one 
to balance the other, thus leaving the es- 
tate intact and the plans of the assured 
undisturbed; the debt paid and the estate 
untouched, 


Free from Loss or Litigation 

When payable to an individual, the 
wife for example, this death fund from 
life insurance is no part of the estate, is 
not liable for any of the debts of the es- 
tate and cannot be drawn into nor risked 
in any of the estate's litigation: yet, at 
the same time, it may be used to pay 
these death debts or any other debts, or 
to protect the estate in any other man- 
ner. furthermore, the Federal Govern- 
ment, as well as the various States, wise- 
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ly and justly have exempted life insur- 
ance from inheritance taxation, where 
the proceeds are payable to an individual 
penefciary, and for obvious reasons it is 
hardly conceivable that this long estab- 
lished custom ever will be dey ited from, 
at least in a way to affect other than 
those carrying very large insurance. 
But even if it should be, and all life in- 
surance were to come under this tax, in 
no way would it affect the arguments 
herein advanced, In such case, slightly 
larger policies would be necessary to pro- 
duce the same results; that is all. If it is 
estimated, for example, that inheritance 
taxes will be $20,000 and life insurance 
is taken to offset the same, and the pro- 
ceeds be taxable, to effect a complete off- 
set it probably would be necessary for 
one to take $22,000 insurance instead of 
$20,000, the additional $2,000 (or what- 
ever of that amount might be required ) 
to go to pay the tax on the total amount 
of insurance. That would be the only 
difference. The probability of such a 
tax, however, is thought to be decidedly 
remote. 
Eminent Opinions 

On this subject Messrs. Gleason and 
Otis state that 

“No statute taxing inheritances, save pos- 
sibly that of Rhode Island, taxes life insurance 
when payable direct to the beneficiary and not 
to the estate of the insured. No subsequent 
statute can constitutionally tax such insurance 
when once taken.” 


James 11. McIntosh, General Counsel, 
New York Life Insurance Company, ac- 
cording to the Chicago Tribune of Sep- 
tember t1, 1918, has given an opinion 
that inheritance taxes do not apply and 
cannot be made to apply to life insurance 
payable to a specified beneficiary. 

Quoting again from David Kay, Jr. : 


“In consequence of the multiplicity of taxes 
and the lessening of estates thereby, any ex- 
pedient which will relieve the beneficiaries of 
the estate from the burdens of the tax and 
pass such estate in its entirety to those for 
whom it has been accumulated, should receive 
from those who will leave estates liable to 
taxation mature, grave and careful considera- 
tion. 

“The plan adopted by many wealthy men has 
been to procure insurance on their lives in an 
amount commensurate with the liability which 
will be imposed upon their estates and their 
heneficiaries at their decease by the State and 
Federal Governments. Familiar with the 
amount of their respective estates, and with the 
Present rate of taxation, an approximation can 

easily be made as to the sum needed to satisfy 
te tax, 

“The continuous retention in bank of a sum 
Necessary to meet the decedent’s estate tax, un- 
certain in point of time, is repugnant to the 
business instincts of every conservative well- 
balanced business man. 


Prominent Examples 
As men become familiar with the facts 
regarding these increased burdens to 
their estates, large amounts of additional 
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insurance are taken, A recent press dis- 
patch stated that: 

“The duPont family, in addition to con- 
trolling the largest line of fire insurance in the 
United States, are taking large lines of life in- 
surance. Most of the policies are taken to 
provide for inheritance tax requirements. 
Pierre duPont has just finished placing 
$4,000,000 of insurance and Henry Francis 
duPont has taken $1,250,000.” 

Among the many other large insurers 
for this same purpose may be mentioned 
J. Pierpont Morgan, who recently ap- 
plied for $2,500,000 additional life in- 
surance. It is true, also, that wealthy 
men generally are employing this same 
means of providing for these death debts, 
and that many others of moderate means 
are now doing the same. Indeed, the 
cost of dying has become so burdensome 
that if this debt should fall even during 
the lifetime and good health of the prin- 
cipal, in many instances equities would 
be wiped out. This being the case, how 
much greater is the necessity of provid- 
ing a death fund sufficient for the family 
to meet all such debts. The man who 
thus provides for the cost of dying, and 
for all other indebtedness as well, can 
make his will and arrange for the dis- 
tribution of his property after he is gone, 
with complete assurance that there shall 
be no disturbance to investments, no scal- 
ing down of his estate and no interrup- 
tion to his plans. But if, on the other 
hand, no such provision is made, loss will 
be inevitable and the complete wiping out 
of the estate a possibility. Therefore 
all those whose estates might be affected, 
should learn to what extent and lose no 
time in making sure that their life insur- 
ance is sufficient to meet all such debts. 


Where to Obtain Information 

Since the laws of no two States are the 
same, and are being revised from time 
to time, it would only confuse to attempt 
here to give the rate of tax in each State. 
Any properly equipped life insurance 
representative, however, will be able to 
furnish the schedule for the State in 
which he operates, and also the Federal 
schedule, with full particulars regarding 
each. 

[This effective argument for inheritance 
tax insurance will be found a valuable and 
instructive document. Companies, man- 
agers and general agents interested in the 
above should communicate with THE 
SPECTATOR.] 





Endowment Policies for Women 


The fact that more than a million women 
have entered American industries since the war 
began brings the subject of insurance of women 
more than ever prominently forward. It makes 
the endowment policy for business women par- 
ticularly attractive. The agent who realizes 
this now and makes a specialized effort to get 
this business will considerably enlarge his 
earning ability.—Virginia Standard. 
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agents. Its sound methods 
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ing it a steady, healthy growth 


all in the Middle West. 
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tering, when the sound of the grinders is low 
and those that look out of the windows are 
darkened—you can sit in a rocking chair, em- 
ploy a nurse, have enough to eat, keep warm, 
get the news, hear the phonograph—and die 
easily.” And he carries $100,0c0. Not all 
bachelors are fools. 





Thursday 


Some Prudential Group Policies 

Recent sales of group insurance by The Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of Newark include 
the following: 

George Fennell & Co., Mount Vernon, N, y 
furniture, ete. " 

Gardner Machine Company, Beloit, Wis 
manufacturing machinery. ui 

Jacques Wolf & Co., Clifton, N. J., manufac- 





“What are you holding so tight in your 


There is a class of men I call the *Willings 


turing chemists. 
A. J. Bates & Co., Inc., New York, N., ye 


hand?” I said to a crusty old bachelor one day, — and Readys.” It requires no initiation fee to wholesale shoes. 


noticing that his hand was clenched very join this association. 


There are no annual 


firmly about something. “The very best friend  dues—no  constitution—no bv-laws—no_ as- 


Columbia Woolen Mills, Columbia City, Ina. 
manufacturing woolen cloth. 
The Potter Shoe Cu., Cincinnati, Ohio, manu- 


a man ever had,” he replied as he opened his — sessments—no special qualifications except the _ facturing shoes. 


fist and showed me a silver dollar. “Atta- following: each must have had a Bruce Sewing Machine Co., Springfield, m1, 
vi a : ‘ ‘ F manufacturing sewing machines. 
boy! great head,” I answered, and then I hemorrhage from the lungs—or albumenuria American Papeterie Co., Albany, N. Y., manu- 
added, “When a bach reaches the purple haze —or pleurisy with effusion—or gall stones— facturing papeteries. a 
eae . : " ae = ip ; ; Eastern Tablet Co., Albany, N. Y., manufac- 
of life and the shadows are lengthening out or cancer of stomach—or heart lesion—or turing stationery. 
towards the east, when neither father, mother, — stroke of paralysis—or diabetes melitus—or Herbert Brush Mfg. Co., Kingston, N,. Y,, 


sister, nor brother is there to minister unto three cases of 


his needs, what is there better than a “big  family—or insanity—or 


roll’? Without giving him a chance to answer,  overweight—or 


consumption in immediate 


underweight—or any other 
I went on. “J know. I'll tell you what’s bet- disease constituting a bar to their acceptance. 
ter—a devoted wife, loving children, a happy ‘They are “Willing” to cheat the company by 
home—these are the best of this old earth! an early death and “Ready” to do it now. 


manufacturing brushes. 
Keystone Screw Co., Philadelphia, Pa., mani- 


arterio-sclerosis—or facturing screws. 


United States National Bank of Denver, Den- 
ver, Col., banking. 


Widows—A Definition 


The teacher of a class of small children had 


I am in favor of deporting bachelors, exacting There is a large membership in this “Willing asked for a definition of the word ‘ widow.” 


heavy fines or taxes, and when there is a war, and Ready” club, just because in nine cases 


One little girl gave the following as her idea 
of the term: 


send them to the front trenches, first ones. out of ten the member wouldn't take a word “A widow is a poor woman with a_ large 


But our government doesn’t agree with me, of advice from a friendly life insurance man 


crowd of children who takes boarders.” 
There are many widows of that kind. Their 


and so the stags multiply and get old. With and get i to a good life company before he husbands were once prosperous, but could not 


them at 70, money is the next best thing. The was admitted into and PR” Club. be persuaded that they might die, that there 

Ry nek Ee ay eee eae gry ee ee ee 15 Aligning ee Baca ve 2 might be a shrinkage when their estates were 
surest, lead pipe-cinch sins Mat Gentine it is by Any old time” is a dangerous maxim. “Do settled up, or that their riches might ‘make 
a nice, big endowment policy in a good old- it now” has it beat a mile. themselves wings’? and fly away. 


line company. Tien (if you have positively 


R.-O. Ticikes. It is said that there are more than five 
million widows in the United States and 





refused to marry some good woman in the 


: —Under date of 1918, the Insurance 
meantime) when your locks are thin and gray, Department of Connecticut has issued a “Directory of 


when your hand shakes and your step is tot- —_Imsurance Companies and Their Agents.” 





Canada. Only one in three of them enjoys the 
comforts of a home. Your wife may some day 
be your widow. Have you fully prepared for 
that contingency?—The Imperial Life-Guard. 





DO YOU READ 
e ADVERTISEMENTS e 


Once in a while it pays a man to read an advertise- 
ment. 

For instance, do you know why the $24,816,667.00 
of new business paid for in 1917 by the fieldmen of 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


exceeded by $3,751,129.00 the largest amount paid for 
in any other year since the Company was organized 
in 1860? 
Do you know why very few men who can make a 
living selling life insurance leave this Company? 
The answers to these questions will be of great 


valu2 to the man who wishes to form a connection with 


A GROWING COMPANY for GROWING MEN 


For a direct Agency Connection address: 
T. LOUIS HANSEN, 
Vice-President and Agency Manager 
50 Union Square NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















Established 
1867 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 
found than the _ large 
, army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 


Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created 
by farm loan investments, 
developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. : 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first. mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoved by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, ALLAN WATERS, 
President. Second Vice-President. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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THE REAPING TIME—NOW 


A Minor Prophet Foretells Some Things 
Concerning the Future of Life 
Insurance 





WAR’S END TO BRING GREAT CHANGES 
A Merchant Whose Coat of Arms Could Have Been 
Matches, Cordwood, Piles of Lumber and 
the Dying Fires of War 


Not long after the Civil War came to a 
close a young Northerner went down to New 
Orleans to aid in developing a manual training 
school for colored men. Lumber for work 
benches, clear two-inch cypress, was bought 
by the teacher from a big lumber yard that 
was on the fringe of the city and within a 
hundred yards from the Mississippi river. 

When the lumber was paid for the teacher 
noticed a splendid portrait of the proprietor 
of the yard, which, magnificently framed, hung 
on the wall of the office. 

“Painted by a celebrated Paris artist when 


the boss took his last European trip,” replied 
the bookkeeper when an inquiry was made con- 
cerning the picture. 

“But why the three bits of something held 
asked the teacher. 
For he noticed that the man in the picture 
Was seated in a chair, his right hand lifted 
high, and the three somethings, held between 
forefinger and thumb, extended out before him. 

“Don’t you see what they are?’’ asked the 
bookkeeper. 

“They 
teacher. 


in the hand of your boss?” 


“They are painted pretty plain.” 
look like matches,’’ replied the 
“They are intended for matches,’ said the 
bookkeeper. 
ashamed of the matches, but the boss is not 


“Some men would have’ been 


that breed. He's proud of the matches.’’ The 
bookkeeper continued: 
one of the very biggest in the entire South. 
We've just taken a contract to send to a Bos- 
ton concern enough clear cypress to. build 


“This lumber yard is 


about a dozen fair-sized villages, and our sales 
are doubling up and doubling up, year after 
year. And the boss started this enormous 
business by selling matches on a street corner 
of New Orleans. Yes, sir, he began selling 
lumber by selling it in about the smallest 
bits into which it can be manufactured. That’s 
going some, and then some more.” 

“Some!"’ agreed the teacher, glancing away 
from the portrait and gazing out of the open 
door at the endless tiers of stacked lumber 
which were stretched out through the vast 
vards. 

THE END OF A WAR 

“Going some, and then some more!”’ repeated 
the bookkeeper. ‘‘But, you see, he had a chance 
that doesn’t come but a few times in centuries. 
It was just at the end of the war that he began 
selling his matches. The end of the war was 


What gave his wonderful chance. Wars are 
like that. If a man has the right stuff in him, 
the end of a war will give him a push as if 
there was a locomotive pushing him. The boss 
sold matches, then the winter came on and 
war had made wood scarce, and folks needed 
firewood. In those days hardly anything was 
burned for domestic purposes but wood. The 
boss hits it to the levee and gets a darkey to 
help him, and they salvage the floating stuff in 
the river, and they cut it up with a big cross- 
cut saw. Then the boss sells it from house to 
house. Pretty soon he buys a portable saw- 
mill and cuts his firewood with that, and a 
little later he’s sawing some of the best of the 
river logs into lumber. Those were the _ be- 
ginnings, and vou can look out of that door 
and see what has followed. That’s the story 
of my boss in the picture there with the three 
Matches, fire- 


and the ending of a big war.” 


matiches held out in his hand. 
wood, lumber 





In days of old doubtless the New Orleans 
lumber merchant would have had an artist em- 
blazon him a coat-of-arms. Fire and smoke as 
a background, representing war, the Dove of 
Peace hovering for a quartering, and matches, 
firewood and a vast lumber yard for the three 
others. But that, of course, is not our Ameri- 
can way. The simple-hearted lumber dealer 
preferred a portrait of himself with the 
modest commodity in his fingers, which was 
the foundation for his great success. 


PEACE AND PROGRESS 

The ending of a war always brings to a live 
man his most wonderful opportunity, and 
nearly all of the mighty fortunes of to-day 
had their beginnings shortly after the ending 
of our Civil War. With the ending of the long 
States conflict began a period in American 
business life that is amazing to look back 
upon. Nearly al] that makes up our present 
life was born within a few years after peace 
was declared. Even the actual machinery of 
our business has all been developed since that 
time, and had its petty beginnings just after 
the Springfield rifle or heavy musket was hung 
on the wall. Typewriters, letter duplicating 
devices, the fountain pen, the electric light, 
the telephone, the stock ticker, the cash regis- 
ter, office calculating devices, and, indeed, 
nearly all things which aid in the transaction 
of modern business or that make modern busi- 
ness possible, were unknown prior to our Civil 
War, and had their birth not long after the 
conflict ended. 

What changes will come during the next 
dozen years would tax the powers of a prophet 
to foretell. But we can be certain that changes 
of an extraordinary nature are now due and 
will surely show themselves. And we can be 
also certain, every man-jack of us, that the 
present is our day of opportunity, and that he 
who will with all his powers devote himself 
to his task, whatever that task may be, will 
in the next few years gain a success that some 
may look back upon as almost miraculous. 


A PROPHECY 

And as a minor prophet, the writer foretells 
that never in the history of all life insurance 
will there be such stupendous progress and such 
extraordinary opportunities for companies, for 
office men, and for all the solicitors. The 
signs are emblazoned on every dead wall. Men 
have been given a mighty, an irresistible push 
to save a considerable portion of the income, 
and they have received an irresistible push to 
safeguard their families. Much of these 
savings will flow, and flow naturally. into life 
insurance companies, for men during the 
mighty war now ended have been forced to 
look upon life and look upon death far more 
seriously than they did five years ago. You 
cannot daily print in newspapers long lists of 
dead heroes without bringing home to every 
reader the responsibility of all men to those 
they love. You cannot everywhere advertise 
the benefits of Government life insurance for 
soldiers and sailors without at the same time 
advertising the benefits of all life insurance 
whatever, and advertising the companies that 
sell life insurance. 

During the past years of war it must have 
been pushed home to every wage-earner that 
life insurance is the one, and the only one, 
means by which a substantial toll can be levied 
against the rider of the white horse. Every 
newspaper reader, and that means everybody, 
has been taught that even a partial victory over 
death is no light victory, and that life insur- 
ance is the only method for making this victory 
possible. To everyone everywhere it has been 
made clear that the only knight that has ever 
victoriously engaged the ancient and_ ever- 
present skeleton rider is life insurance. 

This, then, is the beginning of the reaping 
time for the life insurance solicitor. And 
reaping times are busy times. The earnest 
reaper begrudges the time he must spend in re- 
pose, and when the first red of dawn trembles 
in the East he leaps from his bed. This wilt 
be the most strenuous period in the entire 
history of nations and the world, and it is 
destined to be the most strenuous period in 
the entire history of life insurance. If the 
solicitor be a man of mettle; if he be a man 
of foresight, this is his day of greatest en- 
deavor—his day of greatest opportunity, and 
his day of greatest reward. 


First in Group Insurance 

Group insurance has now attained such large 
proportions that there has been some discussion 
as to where the first group policy was placed. 
Investigation has shown that the first real 
group insurance policy covering a large number 
of men without examination was placed by 
Montgomery Ward & Co. of Chicago. A group 
policy had been issued previously by the United 
Cigar Stores Company for its employees, but its 
plan required a medical examination of each 
applicant. 
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THIS IS TOM 


PERMIT us to introduce Mrs. Tom— 
poor, sorrowing, sobbing Mrs. “‘om—the 
bundle of grief and worry and destitu- 
tion Tom left behind him. The mother 
of Tom's children—the surviving part- 
ner of the firm. 

MRS. TOM is destitute—romantically 
and financially. Tom's love is gone. 
Tom's support is gone. Tom's never ex- 
isting assets have vanished. 

TOM > was a philosopher. [le figured 
you couldn't take your money with you 
when you went cruising on the Styx. So 
he spent it all. 

MRS. TOM used to lie awake nights 
and wonder what would happen if Tom's 


spark of Jife should be snuffed out. 
(}ften she thought of speaking about it 
to Tom. But that might appear selfish. 
Tom might think it morbid. It wouldn't 
sound wifely or loving or contented. So 
she held her tongue. 


WELL, SIR. 
WAS snuffed out—quick—sudden—the 


Tonvs spark of life 
Way it usually happens. The only money 
he left was found in his pants pocket. 
And that was the fund upon which Mrs. 
Tom had to set the table, dress the 
children and see that they learned their 


) 


“three R's.” 
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JONES’ WIDOW* 


IN plain English, Mrs. Tom was “up 
against it.” Tom neither took his money 





with him nor left it behind. [He just dis- 
sipated it. 


Prosperous Times for Life Agents 

Life insurance companies are preparing for 
a lively business during the remainder of the 
vear. [Every agent has scores of prospects who 
told him to come around after the war, and 
who have now lost their excuse for deferring 
decision. The recent epidemic, too, which 
caused more deaths in the camps in this 
country alone than were killed in battle or died 
of wounds or disease, has been an effective 
reminder of the need of insurance protection. 
The Government's insurance for soldiers and 
sailors has been an impressive endorsement of 
the life insurance principle. The hundreds of 
thousands of men drafted but not called had 
made up their minds to take out the Govern- 
ment insurance, and should be more ready to 
consider ordinary insurance. Changes in the 
inheritance tax law have also opened up new 
fields for the agent, as has the provision that 
life insurance payments up to $25,000 to an) 
heneticiary are exempt from I*ederal taxation. 


New Type War Savings Stamp 
William 
G, McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, has just 


The following statement made by 


been issued in Washington: 

The Secretary of the Treasury has de- 
termined upon the issuance of a new series of 
War Savings Certificates and Stamps to be 
placed on sale early in 1919, and to be known 
of 1919. 


as the series The new series will have 


Thu rsday 


THIERIOS a lesson in Mrs, Tom's 
plight. There's a lesson for every loving 
father and dutiful husband. If Tom's 
method of living will teach that lesson, 
Tom won't have died in vain, and Mrs. 
Tom won't have struggled along without 
avail, 

TOM. should have carried insurance. 
[le could afford it—any man can—every 
man must. 

INSURANCE isn't a luxury. [nsur- 
ance isn't one of the things you want to 
do without. 

AN insurance policy would have 
helped Mrs. Tom far more than the piano 
which stands in the parlor. Pianos and 
other luxuries don’t pay bills. Insurance 
policies do. Pianos don’t provide food 
and lodging and clothing and education. 
Insurance policies do. 

INSURE! Do it today! PROVE 
yourea MAN. Prove that you DO love 
your wife. Prove that you REALLY are 
fond of your children. 

THE POLICY you take or the com- 
pany that 


writes it isn’t important. 


They're all good. They're all fair. 
They're all square. 

BUT—TODAY’S the day. Today, in 
your life, is the ONLY day you're sure 
about. To-morrow MAY 


MAY not. Do it NOW! 


come—and 





a maturity date of January 1, 1924, and in prac- 
tically all respects will be issued on the same 
terms and in the same manner as the present 
series of 1918. 

A new $5 War Savings Stamp, blue in color, 
bearing the head of Benjamin Franklin, the 
apostle of saving, and a former Postmaster- 
General, is in preparation. The new stamps 
will be placed on sale early in 1919. The same 
Thrift Stamps and Thrift Cards now in use 
will be continued in 1919 and will be ex- 
changeable into new series of 1919 War 
Savings Stamps payable January 1, 1924, in the 
same way as the exchange has been made 
during this year into the series of 1918 War 
Savings Stamps. 


Your Thrift Card Your Pocket Bank 

The Philadelphia National War Savings Com- 
mittee has published a letter size sheet with a 
heading, ‘‘What Are You Going to Do to Help 
Our Boys?” which presents a selling angle on 
War Savings Stamps from their convenience in 
handling. The first three paragraphs of this 
sheet convey an idea of this angle, as follows: 

“Don't forget your pocket bank—it will finance 
daily our fight overseas—the bank that Uncle 
Sam has devised for the nation’s good, and that 
is officially known as a Thrift Card. 

“It is the most convenient portable bank for 
small savings that ever was invented. A slender 
slip of folded cardboard, it fits the inside pocket 
of your coat without weighing it or bulging it. 

‘““And it is so contrived that the money you 
deposit in it adds nothing to its weight or bulk.”’ 


Agents desiring this article in slip form, write 
Tire Speerator, 


Honor Roll of New York Life 


The New York Life has issued a handsomely 
designed pamphlet containing the company’s 
complete honor roll of men who left its offices 
lo serve their country in the great war. Fol- 
lowing is an extract from the foreword: 


Fortune has been relatively kind to us, in 
that only six of our boys out of 702, as far as 
we know at this time, have been called upon 
to make the supreme sacrifice of their lives. 
Major D. U. Cameron, 2d Canadian Mounted 
Rifles, 3d Canadian Division, promoted for gal- 
lantry on the field of battle, was killed in the 
fall of 1917 in the Battle of Lens, while leading 
his men in action. He was one of our best 
fieldmen, a member of the Winnipeg branch, 
and the first to fall. Wm. E. Murphy, one of 
the finest and most promising youths that ever 
graduated from the home office, bonded clerk 
in the Grand street branch, New York city, 
died from meningitis on shipboard while 
en route to France. Harry I. Riker, another 
home-office boy in policy loans department, 
died as the result of wounds received in action, 
an honored heritage for his family and the 
company he served so well. Agent Geo. H. 
Edwards of Brooklyn, N. Y., a member of the 
Seaboard branch, gave his life to the great 
cause in action in France. F, M. Holmes, 
honded clerk in the Los Angeles branch, and 
later in the field as agent, died in a French 
hospital, of pneumonia. Peace to his ashes! 
Agent Hubbard H. Bahr, Philadelphia clearing 
house, died in an army camp, and was _ no less 
a hero. Some day we may “be able to publish 
the story of the individual deeds of our men 
in a struggle now largely shrouded in mystery: 
the censored letters to the home folks having 
given few details 
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Human Interest in Business Letters 

Mailing a cut-and-dried business letter to 
your list of names each certain period is so 
cold-blooded and savors so of the automatic 
that the personal equation is lacking. 

Inject into the business letter a little red 
plood of friendship; write a personal letter 
now and then; cause a message of good cheer 
to be sent to your trade at times; show that 
you are a man of flesh and blood, and not a 
mere business machine, and you will see how 
quickly the great mass of buyers will respond. 

The early efforts of a certain specialty house 
io secure an active list of customers who 
would order and repeat was a failure. 

Only a small percentage would respond to 
the many circular letters and catalogues sent 
them. 

It took long and careful study to hit upon 
the reason. 

The first and second follow-up letters were 
headed, as many letters are, “Dear Friend.” 

Now, the persons who get the usual business 
letter are so used to being written to under 
that title that they no longer feel that it means 
anything, 

The owner of this business knew this, so 
he resolved to take the short cut to orders by 
simply omitting this title, going back to the 
first principles, causing names and addresses 
to be filled in and each letter to be signed in 
person with pen-and-ink signature. 

No rubber stamp, no bluff of ‘‘dear friend,” 
but a business letter, signed and written to the 
customer. 

This took time, money and a vast amount of 
work, but it accomplished its purpose—it 
brought orders—and that is the first principle 
of follow-ups. 

It is their mission. 

While the ‘‘dear-friend’’ letter signed in fac- 
simile is quicker, cheaper and easily handled, 
it does not produce the element of personality 
this type did. 

The mailing list was cut down from a very 
large and expensive one to a small list that 
carried a fixed percentage of returns per letter 
mailed. It carried the message of personality, 
as a letter must do to pull. It takes time to 
write that kind of letters, you say, and the 
signature alsu is perhaps a waste of time. 

The person who gets that letter feels the 
owner has time to write a letter and sign it, 
too. 

Another firm makes it a practice to have 
letters written now and then in longhand to 
customers on plain paper with ink and pen. 

Some concerns make a_ fatal mistake in 
Writing too often to a vrospect. This is a fre- 
quent cause of lost trade, as a sensitive person 
hates to be dunned through the mail. 

Just when and how often to write is a prob- 
lem that must be solved. Radical reforms have 
taken place in insurance business correspond- 
ence during the last few years. To-day ex- 
pressions and methods which went in years 
sone by are no longer correct or efficient. 

Many of the important changes, the do and 
don't, the why and wherefore, are admirably 
brought out in ‘Talks On Business Corre- 
spondence," a recent addition to the business 
man’s library. 

The hook points out that business letters 
should be fully as natural as business conver- 
Be brief, but 
hot too brief; be sure that the letter accom- 


sation. Some of the ‘‘dos” are: 


Plishes its entire purpose by answering ques- 
tions directly, by stating facts exactly and by 
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carrying the tone that is courteous without 
being familiar, well worded and clear without 
being above the recipient’s intelligence. 

All phrases, such as “beg to advise,”’ ‘‘yours 
at hand,” “replying to yours of the 16th inst.,’’ 
“duly at hand,” “thanking you in advance,” 
and similar stilted expressions should be 
taboo. 

Here are more ‘‘don’ts’’: 

Avoid ‘‘the 

Don’t say 


Don't say ‘‘kindly”’ for ‘“‘please.” 
sume’ as you would the plague. 
“enclose herewith,” “‘herewith’’ is superfluous. 

Don’t say, “in reply to your letter.’’ You 
answer a letter and reply to an argument. 

Don’t use a long or big word when a short 
one will do just as well, and better. For ex- 


ample, “‘begin’’ is better than ‘‘commence’’: 


” 


“home” or “house,” better than ‘“residence;”’ 
“buy,” better than ‘‘purchase;"’ ‘‘at once,’’ bet- 
ter than ‘“‘immediately.”’ 

Never use the first personal pronoun ‘“‘I”’ 
when writing as a company; ‘‘we’’ is the proper 
pronoun. Where a personal reference is neces- 
sary, “the writer’? may be used; but even this 


should be avoided wherever possible. 


INSURANCE MEN’S SHARE 


Their Fourth Liberty Loan Subscription 
Could Keep 100,000 Men for a Year 


The committee on life and allied insurance 
deserves credit for its remarkable achievement 
in leading the Rainbow Division of the Fourth 
Liberty Loan with the magnificent total of 
$236,406,000 in subscriptions. 

In themselves these figures convey little. It 
is necessary to translate them into terms of 
understanding, to envisage by illustration, the 
While the 
armistice brought a cessation of hostilities 
within a few days after the announcement of 


purchasing power of this sum. 


the result of the insurance drive, the cost of 
bringing the conflict to a glorious conclusion 
had not been met in full at that time, and the 
maintenance of our soldiers abroad and of their 
return to this country had still to be consid- 
ered. Here, then, is what the insurance men 
of the Second Federal Reserve Bank District 
did for the Government: 

They paid for 50 destroyers, 25 fuel ships, 50 
cargo ships, 100 Eagle class submarine chasers, 
400 three-, four-, five- and six-inch navy guns 
with which to arm the ships, and 10,000 three- 
inch, 10,000 four-inch, 10,000 five-inch and 
10,000 six-inch shells, with 5000 depth bombs 
and 1000 torpedoes. 

Or, putting the accomplishment into another 
form, it purchased for the army 1000 scout 
planes, 1000 
planes, 1000 observation planes, 1000 observa- 


combat planes, 1000 bombing 
tion balloons, 1000 dirigibles, 1,000,000 demoli- 
tion bombs, 1,000,000 incendiary bombs, 1,000,000 
shrapnel bombs, 50,000 aerial torpedoes and 
50,000 airplane machine guns. 

Had the money been devoted to the Tank 
Corps and its support the following would be 
the result: 1000 heavy tanks, 5000 ‘“‘baby’’ tanks, 
5C00 armored cars, 50,000 heavy Browning ma- 
chine guns, 50,000 light machine guns, 5000 
3imm. anti-tank guns, 2500 75mm. guns, 1000 
15mm guns, 1,000,000 37mm_ shells, 1,000,000 
75mm, shells, 500,000 155mm shells, 50,000 rifles 
nd bayonets and 10,000,000 rifles and machine 
gun cartridges. 

Perhaps the result can best be visualized in 
one final illustration, The cost of maintaining 


an army of 100,000 for a yvear was met by the 








A FARM MORTGAGE 
BEHIND 


EVERY POLICY 








HE PEORIA LIFE 
gives SERVICE to its 
policyholders and to its 
agents. Its sound methods 
and good reputation are giv- 
ing it a steady, healthy growth 
all in the Middle West. It in- 
sures and 


men women on 


equal terms. Policies are up 
to date in every respect, and 
contain liberal and attractive 


features which make them sell. 


It gives to Total Abstainers 
a lower rate on their insurance 
by placing their policies in 
the Total Abstinence Depart- 
ment in which the mortality 
It is 


a live, up-to-date Company 


record is kept separate. 


which is progressive. 


It is developing new terri- 
tory in the Central West and 
has good positions for good 


men. 


Peoria Life 


Insurance Co. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


EMMET C. MAY 
President 


HENRY LOUCKS 
Superintendent of Agents 


GEORGE B. PATTISON 
Secretary and Actuary 
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subscriptions obtained. This includes clothing, 
equipment, fighting outfit, food, pay, housing 
and transportation either to France or from 
France, ten base hospitals to care for the men, 
100 field hospitals, 10,000 motor ambulances, 
2,000 sterilizing outfits, 1000 fifty-bed hospital 
wards fully equipped, and 400 X-ray outfits for 
the base hospitals. 

If now we celebrate the approach of perma- 
nent peace, the insurance men of the Rainbow 
Division have reason to congratulate themselves 
on the part they have played in hastening this 
happy consummation. 


The Fat Man—Good Natured, But a 
Poor Risk 


In studying the last twenty-five deaths of 
policyholders who were 20 per cent or more 
overweight when examined for insurance, some 
Significant figures are revealed: 


Average degree of overweight.......... 26 % 
Average age when insured............. 45 years 
Average age at death ..................05 years 
Average expectation of life when in- 

SERIES cod -5 2 ein > e wia ce oh a ee ore Aas eer 25 years 
Average period from issue of insur- 

BRO Vb) PAE a couccccia ca ckeataeets 10 years 


The causes of death of these twenty-five 
policyholders were as follows: 





SUGHPt WESRREE iokisc nats adiasnks oon ake 6 cases 
Ee IGE RBE: ieoiicisc casa snenba cine 4 cases 
RO. Geiger chk ve sinen beeen Seoe canes 3 cases 
POOOIORG 65nd sinks seeds cccee eee eres 2 cases 
PRUE « 56 o.5:6, 5 sensi ce ean edie wana ses 2 cases 
Eight diseases (one death each)....... 8 cases 

25 cases 


It is interesting to compare the above figures 
with the following, which were obtained from 
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whose weights were below the 20 per cent ex- 
cess: 


Average age when insured............. 40 years 
Average age at death......s...66 cos csccises 62 years 
Average expectation of life when in- 

BUREN erase Wistert nih cefenyinii etree eels eee 28 years 
Average period from issue of insurance 

GO MGORUE. Soest ere vases eaccrtietsioinne 22 years 


—Connecticut General Bulletin. 


Report on Farmers National 

The report of the examiners of the Indiana 
Insurance Department on the Farmers National 
of America states that all just claims are paid 
with commendable promptness and that the 
interests of the policyholders are zealously 
guarded. The progress of the company is best 
shown by a schedule of insurance in force of 
various dates since the last examination: 


In force December 31, 1915 (date of last 


CRAIMINALION)! x. a0. os.coinee sac sie as ee $3,026,750 
in force December 31, 1916........... <0 4,119,500 
In force December 31, 1917..........0.. 6.65% 6,031,750 
In force September 30, 1918............. 7,155,750 


Effects of Influenza Epidemic 


The members of the San Francisco agency 
for the Bankers Life of Des Moines have re- 
cently been seriously handicapped in their 
work by reason of the local edict which required 
the wearing of masks during the epidemic. It 
was literally a physical impossibility for the 
men to wear masks and at the same time talk 
life insurance. The death-loss records of this 
company from October 1 to November 7 show 
twenty-six deaths for that period in the camps 
and cantonments in the United States. Most 
of these deaths were from pneumonia following 
influenza. During the same period there were 
ten policyholders who died overseas, and most 


Thursday 


Duty, Not Charity 
Don't call it charity to protect 
A little dependent one, 
Kach helpless child has right to expect 
What should in justice be done. 
‘Tis duty performed, not charity, 
To give them all needed aid, 
To make their voyage o’er life's rough sea 
As happy as can be made. 


Don't call it charity to provide 
For the girl you’ve made your wife, 
Protect and shield her whate’er betide, 
Keep worriment from her life. 
Don't leave her to “get along” alone, 
She’s given up all for you, 
Such men as these have most heartless 
grown, 
Are selfish in all they do. 


Don’t call it charity to make glad 
Your mother’s declining years, 
She’s been the best friend you've ever had 
And saved you from many fears. 
Duty performed is not charity, 
*T will justice and honor blend, 
Look over your policies and see 
Have vou done vour duty, friend? 


—AUGUSTUS TREADWELL, 


Twenty-three English life companies reported in 
1917 that they received 86,008 applications for life 
insurance, of which 4,122 were declined. That is, 





the last twenty-five deaths of policyholders 


of these were killed in action. roughly, 11 per cent. 








? DO YOU READ 
¢ ADVERTISEMENTS e 


Once in a while it pays a man to read an advertise- 
ment. 

For instance, do you know why the $24,816,667 .00 
of new business paid for in 1917 by the fieldmen of 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


exceeded by $3,751,129.00 the largest amount paid for 
in any other year since the Company was organized 
in 1860? 
Do you know why very few men who can make a 
living selling life insurance leave this Company? 
The answers to these questions will be of great 
value to the man who wishes to form a connection with 


A GROWING COMPANY for GROWING MEN 


For a direct Agency Connection address: 
T. LOUIS HANSEN, 
Vice-President and Agency Manager 
50 Union Square NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















Established 
1867 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 
found than the _ large 
army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 


Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created 
by farm loan investments, 
developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. ; 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, ALLAN WATERS, 
President. Second Vice-President. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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MODERN INSTANCES 





Dandy Dicks Who Leave Behind Them 
Painted Daughters and Art 
Canvassing Widows 





YET THEY ARE LOVING FATHERS 


A Sudden Exit from a Lucky Life and a Choice 
Assortment of Trinkets Left Behind, 
Including Mortgages 

Out on the fringe of Inglewood, N. J., and 
not far from what is now a colossal Govern- 
ment soldier cantonment, shakily stands one of 
those pretentious residences which make you 
think of an over-dressed and hideous woman. 
The gingerbread scroll-saw embellishments are 
everywhere broken along the top of the long 
porch, the paint has faded into a dreary mono- 
tone, weeds are deep everywhere around the 
gloomy dwelling, and the agent would blow 
himself and his wife to a theater jamboree if 
he could rent the place for anything whatever 
per month. It is a dwelling of ghastliness, 
sodden with memories of its past, and some- 
times of a gray night it could almost be sup- 
posed that phantoms of its youth crowd the 
dingy drawing rooms and perhaps click their 
glasses as they attempt to make merry again. 
That house and its memories, for those who 
know its history, is the plank and shingle em 
hodiment of a powerful life insurance tract. 

“Dandy Dick,” for so his pals called him, 
was the huilder and owner of the house. He 
was as particular concerning the set of- his 
trousers as he was particular in his instructions 
to his barber how his hair was to be cut. If 
there ever was a modern Beau Brummel, he was 
Dandy Dick. 
cured and white and soft, his shoes were 
always black mirrors, his silk handkerchief 


His hands were carefully mani- 


gave forth a delicate perfume, and from the 
time he passed six until he was past fifteen his 
father ought to have licked him soundly at 
least twice a weck. 

We do not like to acknowledge it, tor the 
fact is disquieting, but that there is such a 
thing as luck cannot be denied. And from his 
swaddling clothes and dainty baby chariot to 
his linen shroud and swell black-plumed 
funeral hearse Dandy Dick never knew what 
it was to want for anything. The petted only 
child of wealthy parents he came in for a hig 
chunk of the stuff when he was only twenty. 
He married a beautiful girl of the Dresden 
china type, who idolized him, and, doubtless, 
even does so yet, hard as that is to comprehend. 
She inherited a considerable fortune from a 
paternal aunt, and, just like her, for she was 
one of those confiding and loving wives, she 


a 


promptly turned over the whole of her in- 
heritance to Dick. 
JUst GINGERBREAD 

Dick built the gingerbread palace just after 
his marriage. It held every improvement that 
was known in the days of its architect, and 
nearly all the furniture was constructed of 
mahogany and done to order. Then there were 
blooded carriage horses in a gingerbread stable, 
and a gilded grand piano, with gilt cupids on 
the legs, and a gilded harp that cost full two 
thousand plunks, and when the three kids came 
along, one after another, they had everything 
from bisque-headed dolls that could talk to 
Shetland riding ponies, and clothing that was 
imported from Paris. As for Dick’s personal 
helongings they were in number as the sands 

the seashore. Whenever he saw anything 
he fancied, straightway the thing was bought, 
from a magic lantern that cost a thousand and 
a microscope that would have been suitable for 
a college laboratory, to sporting guns with en- 
eraved silver locks and fishing reels with gold 
side plates. Money can be evaporated like 
snow under a July sun, and in ten years what 
was left of Dick’s fortune and his wife's for- 
tune wouldn’t have figured large in a personal 
tax record. Then came a first and then a 
second mortgage on the gingerbread mansion. 
And then when it began to look as if Dick 
would have to try to do what he never could 
have done—earn money—his lucky star was 
still hanging high. Tinkering over the last 
purchase of his life, 
provided with a hair trigger, the target pistol 
That wasn't much of a 


1orribly expensive and 


hlew his brains out. 
task for any pistol. Some said that Dick com 
mitted suicide, but those who knew him inti- 
mately could never believe a thing like that. 
and he was in magnificent health and spirits 
right into the magnificent coffin, which lies 
under a marble pedestal, ornamented with a 
wreath of laurel, and with a sorrowing angel 
gazing sadly downward at the words, “A LOV- 
ING HUSBAND AND A_ DEVOTED 
FATHER.” 
SomE YEARS LATER 

\t intervals a shabby little woman, prema- 
turely gray and with lines deeply engraven on 
her face by anxiety and even penury, is some- 
times ruthlessly ejected by butlers from the 
front doors of suburban country houses. But 
sometimes she actually gains an interview, 
and sympathy for her past induces somebody 
to subscribe to one of those sepia-toned publi- 
cations for which you pay fifty cents down 
and mortgage your financial future for seven- 
teen additional monthly reproductions of for- 
gotten limbo of ancient art of the days of 


Rome and Carthage. Mrs. Dick has long ago 


lost every hint of Dresden china, just as she 
has lost all pride, and indeed lost everything 
but the pressing need for board money in the 


cheapest hoarding house she can find. 


Tue Next GENERATION 

One of the next generation of Dicks is a 
down-at-the-heels marker in a Third avenue 
billiard room, and the other is serving a long 
sentence in a penitentiary for passing a round 
dozen of crooked checks. And their sister 
dainty Miss Dick? To be seen probably some- 
time after midnight on Broadway in the neigh- 
horhood of the Dazzling Forties. If you could 
have seen Miss Dick in her chubbiness and 
sweetness, under the silk coverlid, when Mrs. 
Dick used to tiptoe friends into the nursery, 
with forefinger pressed to her lip, and you had 
any heart whatever, vou would turn away into 
a side street from the painted daughter of the 
pave with tears in your eyes. 

Oh, life, when mangled by careless and reck- 
less hands, how you can be cltanged into the 
inost bitter of things! 

When the expensive target pistol went off, 
and Dick went off to some other place, he left 
the choicest collection of wildcat trinkets gen- 
erally, including a telescope in an observatory 
at the top of the house, a twenty dollar fiddle, 
sold to Dick as a real Strad, the mortgages, 
which were promptly foreclosed, and a big 
bundle of securities that no bank would have 
loaned even a postage stamp on. But, 
Dick’s life was insured—twelve hundred and 
fifty dollars! What's that, where there are a 
heap of bills. an expensive funeral, and a 
marble shaft with a weeping angel? And is it 
any wonder that the human things left dropped 


yes, 


into their quagmires ? 

Soliciting lender-Off of The World's Most 
Bitter Things! Daily you are meeting Dandy 
Dicks. Daily. If vou could be granted the 
vision of a prophet and a seer, you could gaze 
way up the coming vears and behold a sow, 
perhaps a billiard marker, perhaps in a peni- 
tentiary. You might see the painted daughter 
of the streets plying her trade, and you could 
follow the shabby widow art agent as she goes 
from door to door er cringes before a servant. 
These things, or other similar things, you 
would surely see. 

It is no light duty you have assumed, indeed 
is no light duty. You have taken the task 
evarding the coming generation—some task 


> 


i 


oO} 
that would seem, some task indeed. And the 
next time you run against a Dandy Dick—and 
there are multitudes—make him take a decent 
amount of insurance, even if it be necessary 
to nag him for an entire year, and even if in 
the end you must corner him in his bedroom 
at midnight, and by clubbing him with a black- 








jack compel him to sign up, so beaten that the 
medical examiner has to postpone him until the 
wounds on his head are healed. 


hens to iene Saws 

According to records on file in Washington 
the number of women employed in this country 
has increased one million four hundred and 
twenty-six thousand since 1914. As _ official 
records are always a bit behind present con- 
ditions, it sasonably calculated that 
since the beginning of the war, four years ago, 
two million added to the 


may be r 


women have been 
army of American wage-earners. 

This obviously means that the day of hand- 
ling insurance for women as a side line is for- 
ever gone. It will pay every agency, every life 
insurance agency, every accident-health in- 
surance agency, to make adequate plans for the 
development of a department specializing on the 
insurance of women. And these plans should 
be put into practice very promptly. Many of 
the more progressive already have 
such departments, organized under the direc- 
tion of a capable woman and writing substan- 
tial volumes of insurance on A pre- 
vious knowledge of insurance, as might 
be obtuined by a stenographer or a bookkeeper 
in an would be very helpful 
to the woman in charge of this work, but it is 
not essential—she while working. 
its depart- 


agencies 


women. 
such 


insurance office, 


can learn 
More than one agency has placed 
ment for women in charge of a widow whose 
husband had carried through the 
agency, and who has learned by her own un- 
forgettable that insurance means 
all the difference between hopeless misery and 
a fighting chance. Other have had 
good results with school accustomed 
to seeing with their minds as well as with their 
and skilled in things clear to 
pupils who are often indifferent or impatient— 
just like insurance prospects. There may be a 
woman in your office, or in your family, or in 
your circle of acquaintances who would do well 
for this very work. And if the first woman 
you try doesn’t do, try again—don’t expect a 
better average of ability in women than in men, 
and remember how many unsatisfactory solici- 
tors among had to experiment 
with before finding the right man. 

Put your mind and your will to this problem 
and opportunity offered by the advent of women 
into 


insurance 
experience 


agencies 
teachers, 


eyes, making 


men you have 


industry. 


Prosperous Times for Farmers 


That farmers should, as a ciass, prove a 


fruitful field for the production of new life and 


eo; . . 
business is indicated by the 


casualty insurance 
fact that farm products in 1918 amounted to 
irly $25,000,000,000, the value of same having 
increased over the worth of the crops in 1917 
by about three and one-half billion dollars. 
Life and casualty insurance agents working in 
the rural districts should redouble their efforts 
for busines among the farmers, as the indica- 
tions that the latter have plenty of money 
wherewith to pay for new insurance, 
“A Chance to Figure”’ 

When your prospect for life insurance con- 
sents to give you ‘‘a chance to figure,’ that 
will be your strongest moment with him—your 
best opportunity—for at that first right-down- 
o-business talk you will either win or lose, 


whether you secure the application or get him 
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that interview or at a 


will 


before the doctor at 


later date. The case most likely be de- 
cided, so far 
of the 


strong and there 


as you are concerned, on account 


first conference. You will never be so 
will never be such an oppor- 
that time when he 
time for “a 


must then 


tunity for you again as at 
has allowed you enough of: his 


chance to figure. Your best work 


be done! Opportunity is the cream of time. 


The Cost of New Business 


Life insurance companies operating in the 
United States are required to make a statement 
year of the amount 


chargeable to 


of expenses directly 
and the 
received for 
table 
companies, as 


each 


new business loadings 


on the premiums such business. 
In the 
shown for 
by them for the year 1917. 


The loading, the percentage of loading to new 


accompanying these items are 


about sixty reported 


THE cos T OF 


Loading 


NAME OF COMPANY. of New 


Premiums. 


tna Life, Hartford 423 
Bankers, Lincoln........ 738,t 
Bankers, Des Moines... 324, ( 


Berkshire, Pittsfield. 
Canada Life, Toronto 


119,( 
182,464 


Connecticut General, Hartford 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford.... 


Equitable, New York. 1,956, 








70 


ISS 


596 


Thursday 


premiums, and the expenses on new businegs 
from the exhibit of the companies 


themselves; to these have been added the per- 


are taken 


centage of expenses to loading, the new busi- 
ness actually paid for (excluding all revivals 
and additions), and the apparent cost of new 
business thus secured. The table is divided 


into two sections, in order that uniformity of 
conditions as to plans of operation might be 
secured. In the first group are companies Using 
the full legal reserve plan of valuation from the 
start, while the second = gives companies 
term, modified 


and ultimate meth- 


operating under the preliminary 


preliminary term or select 
ods of reserve valuation. 
The cost of new business in the second group 
shows much higher on the average than that of 
the first group, the difference 
due to the fact 


companies bears a larger 


probably being 
of these 


proportion to the ex- 


that the new business 


isting business. 


NEW BUSINESS. 


Per Cent | Cost 








| Per Cent Expenses 

on New on New to New er 
Prems. Business. Loading. | Business. $1,000. 
12.7 1,305,082 140,509,807 9.29 
226,237 10,909,802 20.75 
$34,581 50,596,333 16/59 
19.5 146,339 9,778,991, 1496 
21.9 505,416 d | 21,677,728 23.35 
13.9 386,519 324.75 | 11.97 
16.2 524,363] 287.45 | ( 15.11 
24.3 3,700,873 189.15 | 253, 525/265 14.59 
21.3 560,228, 302.60 | 30,196,063. 1856 
19.1 469,356 292.19 | 24/364,712 19.27 


Equitable, Des Moines. 185,138 
Guardian of America, N. Y. 160,695 
Home, New York. 131,664 


Manhatt: in, New York 
Manufacturers, Toronto... .... 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield. 




















Mutual Benefit, Newark.. 837, 153 
Mutual Life, New York 1,808, 333) 
National Life, Montpelier. V4 
New England, Boston. 
New York Life, New York. 
North American, Toronto. ; 49 34 
" a | 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukce coe 
Penn Mutual, Philadk iphia.. 773,245 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford 216,613} 
Provident L. and T., Philadelphia 395,156) 
Prudential, Newark. $3,225) 
Security Mutual, Binghamton. 62,2641 
State Mutual, Worcester... 178,936} 
Sun Life, Montreal. 5: 870] 
Travelers, Nartford. 426,226 
Union Central, Cincinnati. 504,602) 
Union Mutual, Portland. 39,662 
Totals 15,770,190 


Companies Using Preliminary Term. 
American Bankers, Chicago 675 


996 


Bankers Reserve, Omaha. 114,785 
- neficial. Salt Lake City. 63,340} 

Capitol Life, De nve 133,1933| 
Central of U. S., Des Moines 187,471 
Continental, Salt Lake City $3,876 
Federal Life, Chicago 95,699 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia 359,501 
Franklin, Springfield 180,011 
Illinois Life, Chicago 340,155} 


{nternational, St. Louis. 266,176 
Kansas C - Lite, Kansas City 1,041,566} 
La Fayette e, La Fayette | 34,019 
Lincoln No a Ft. Wayne 219,329] 
Michigan Mutual, Detroit 66,618} 
Midland Life, Kansas City. 78,475) 
Missouri State, St. Louis. } 897 27 


North American, Chicago. 
Northern gery oe Detroit 
Occidental, Los Angeles 

Old Colony r chicago. . 
— Mutual, Los Angeles. 





Peoples Life, Chicago. } 18,225 
Peoria Life, Peoria. 108,419 
Reliance, Pittsburg j $72,527 | 


Scandia Life, Chicago... | 
Security of America, Chicago. | 
State Life, Indianapolis. 
} 
| 


Totals. . 


6,102,0: 





85) 
| 


339,158 257.59 | 























19.5 21,363,460 15.9 
7 65,774 313.20 3,986,191 16.50 
20.3 414,257 340.01 | 14,784,706 28.01 
18.9 1,044,219 263.72 | 61,849,534 16.88 
2,050,403 244.78 | 121,525,626 16.90 

22.2 4, pwn 239.58 201,320,720 21.52 
20.7 2 26,977,276 17.98 
20.9 54,031,733 18.57 
23.4 7 C 320,341,334 20.63 
16.8 251,062 50.58 10,819,190 23.22 
21.0 3,027,089 164,317,038 18.42 
19.7 2,000,455 | 131,056,022 15.27 
20.8 570,165 | 28,711,495 19.86 
18.3 919,130 61,678,864 14.95 
10.9 3,135,622 256,347,230 12.24 
24.6 8,644,622 16.85 
18.7 | 29,209,036 17.95 
48,531,605 30.14 

hie 161,824,923 10.77 
18.0 80,681,871 16.45 
20.9 103,586 261.01 5,930,638 17.45 
19.5 40,212 385 254.95 |2,422 490, 892 16.60 
67.0 91,490 117.94 3,659,791 25.00 
DLS 186,414 162.52 6,880,795 27.99 
53.0 99,780 157.56 > 441 956 22.48 
59.7 — 150.94 24.34 
61.1 174.85 | : 29.08 
63.2 131.04 4, 307 433 25-23 
58.0 131.38 5,564,583 22.59 
55.0 94.38 17,626,079 19.26 
60.0 134.72 12,459,141 20.68 
S1.0 101.74 14,577,887 23.74 

va 

6.5 344,427 129.47 27,082,516 12.72 
69.0 1,538,909 147.75 50,104,924 30.70 
60.4 16,644 137.17 P 429, 163 32.63 
50.0 27:55,905 127.18 38,257,494} 7.29 
0.0 173,746 260.80 °0.039'631 19.23 
74.0 95,445 121.63 3,146,792 30.34 
62.0 1,119,107 124.66 6 24.66 
59.0 160,777 118.79 19.02 
62,008 130.72 0.31 
66.6 182,222 177.44 33.83 
7a.2 76,699 145.78 | 2, 30.03 
15.1 699,490 128.18 26,988,843| 25.93 
57.0 25,921 142.2) 985,685 26.30 
67.3 134,439 124.00 5,479,998! 24.54 
64.0 646,452 136.82 26,037,068 24.83 
21.4 169,076 319.22 8,138,583 20.77 
66.0 98,708 138.34 | 3,881,810} 25.44 
70.0 309,424 116.65 10,800,732 28.65 
ef 8,232,415 134.92 365,283,861 22.54 
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Dividends on Policies for 1919 
Much discussion has been aroused as to the 
possible action of life insurance companies with 
regard to their dividend scales for the year 
1919. The heavy losses sustained by practically 
every company in the country through the epi- 
demic of influenza and pneumonia have led to 
fears that policyholders’ dividends may either 
be reduced or passed entirely. Official notices 
in this connection, however, have thus far been 
few in number. As already announced, the 
Metropolitan Life will not pay dividends on its 
ordinary policies next year, except on a few 
special forms. THE SpeECTATOR has received 
1919 schedules for the following companies, all 
of which are on the same basis as in 1918S: 
Bankers Reserve, Berkshire Life, Continental 
(Del.), John Hancock, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Mutual Benefit, New England, Northwestern 
Mutual, Phoenix Mutual, State Mutual and Union 
Central. The scale of The Prudential is slight- 
lv less than for the current year, but it must be 
remembered that the premium rates of this 
company have not been changed from the for- 
Following 


mer non-participating charges. 


shows the scale for 1919 of this company: 
PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
ORDINARY LIFE. 


YEAR AGE AT ISSUE. 

POLIcy eS eee wae 

Was . a 
ISSUED. 25 30 35 40 45 50 
Premium..| 16.61 18.91 21.90) 25.85) 31.18 38.83 
1912.. 1.07 1.19 1.30 1.41 1.52 1.62 
1913. 99 ¥. 3 1.22 1.32 1.42 1.51 
1914 ; .93 1.04 1.15 1.24 1.33 1.42 
1915.. 88 9S 1.07 1.16 1.25 1.33 
1916 = ‘83 92) 1.01] 2.10) 1.17' 1.25 
1917 : 78 S87 95 1.08 E20 1.18 
RS ac Lcre ry sia aiee 8h zs ‘ Pay ae 

20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
| 
Premium 24.41) 26.81 29.26) 33.46} 38.24 44.61 
1912. : 1.26 1.38 1.50 1.58 1.66 1.73 
1913.. 1.is 1.30 1.40 1.48} 1.55 1.62 
1914... 1.12 1.22 1.33 1.40 1.47 1.54 
1915... 1.06 1.16 1.26 1.32 1.38 1.45 
1916... 1.00 1.10 1.19 1.26 1.32 1.37 
1917.. 94 1.03 1.12) 1.38 1.2 1.30 
1918. . eae Bere Ay eae 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT 

Premium 41.86) 42.35) 43.12 44.41 46.65, 50.53 
1912.. 1.73! 1.80; 1.86 1.90 1.95! 2.00 
1913 1.65 jy 1.76 ton 1.85 1.90 
1914 : 1.56 1.62 1.67 1.72 1.76 1.81 
1915 1.50 1.56 1.61 1.65 1.69 1.73 
19163 1.43) 1.48) 1253) 57 12:62) ¥.66 
1917 1.38; 1.44) 1.48 1.52 1.56! 1.60 
1918... 





New York Life at Grand Rapids 
The New York Life has decided to divide 
the State of Michigan, which has heretofore 
been operated from Detroit. A new branch 
office will be opened January 1 at Grand 

Rapids, in charge of the western half of the 
State. J. B. Moorman, who has been agency 
Organizer at Grand Rapids, will be agency 
director, with J. A. Dorteh, who has been 
assistant cashier of the central branch in Chi- 
cago, as cashier. 

—Emory E. Heer, formerly associated with the 
Standard Life, but who has been connected recently 
with the Pittsburgh agency of the Prudential, has 
been appointed general agent for the Philadelphia 
Life, with headquarters in the Shannon Building at 
326 Fourth avenue. Mr. Heer is an experienced life 
insurance man, who should make the Philadelphia Life 
a larger factor in Western Pennsylvania life insur- 
ance 
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INSURE NOW* 


By THeopore J. VENN 
!\uthor “Life Insurance Catechism,” etc. | 


You need, or in all probability will 
need, life insurance. Sooner or later 
every man does. 

You never will be able to secure it at 
smaller cost than to-day, and your need 
of it is apt constantly to increase rather 
than diminish. 

Thousands deferred securing 
their insurance until the urgent need of 
family protection forced them to acquire 
it at thrice the rates for which they 
might have purchased it at a more op- 
portune time. 


have 


Other thousands in a similar position 
have discovered that they waited until 
they were no longer acceptable insurance 
risks at any premium rate, willingly 
though they would have paid it. Hardly 
an agent but has knowledge of one to a 
dozen such victims of their own procras- 
tination. 

Looking backward in later years, 
surely you would not enjoy finding your- 
self in either of these classifications. 

Be wise! 

Do not procrastinate! 

Get your insurance while the getting’s 
good. 

Insure now! 

*Managers and agents interested in this 
cogent argument should communicate with 
The Spectator. 





Epidemic Death Total Above 300,000 


Between 300,000 and 350,000 deaths from in- 
fluenza and pneumonia have occurred among 
the civilian population of the United States 
since September 15, according to official esti- 
Public Health Service. 
These calculations were based on reports from 


mates made by the 


cities and States keeping accurate records and 
public health officials believe they are con- 
servative. The epidemic still persists, but 
deaths are proving much less numerous. A 
recrudescence of the disease now is occurring 
in many communities throughout the country, 
but this is believed to be sporadic, and not to 
indicate a general renewal of severe epidemic 
conditions, 


Health 
Service states, have been hard hit by the epi- 


Insurance companies, the Public 
demic, although there are no figures available 
here to show total losses sustained by these 
companies. The Government incurred liabili- 
ties of more than $170,000,000 in connection 
with life insurance carried by soldiers in 
army camps, not including those in Europe. 
About 20,000 deaths occurred in the camps in 
the United States, War Department records 
show. 

The Red Cross drive for membership this week 


has enlisted the aid of thousands of insurance workers. 








A FARM MORTGAGE 
BEHIND 


EVERY POLICY 








HE PEORIA LIFE 
gives SERVICE to its 
policyholders and to its 
agents. Its sound methods 
and good reputation are giv- 
ing it a steady, healthy growth 
allin the Middle West. It in- 
sures women on 


men and 


equal terms. Policies are up 
to date in every respect, and 
contain liberal and attractive 


features which make them sell. 


It gives to Total Abstainers 
a lower rate on their insurance 
by placing their policies in 
the Total Abstinence Depart- 
ment in which the mortality 
It is 
a live, up-to-date Company 


record is kept separate. 


which is progressive. 

It is developing new terri- 
tory in the Central West and 
has good positions for good 


men. 


Peoria Life 


Insurance Co. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


EMMET C. MAY 
President 


HENRY LOUCKS 
Superintendent of Agents 


GEORGE B. PATTISON 
Secretary and Actuary 











How Do You Compare? 


insurance men you meet 


Ask the next few 
“Are you a success or a failure?’’ 

In most every case the reply will, of course, 
be, “I do not consider myself a failure.’”’ 

Then inquire, “If so, how is it that you are 
not rated with the men who are earning $10,000 
per year and upward?” 

This will be a question hard for the person 
asked to answer. It will also cause them to 
ask themselves ‘‘why?’’ 
of the matter is simply a case 
of application of first principles, and those 
principles consist in the man of thought, deep- 
rooted and energetic. To aim high and shoot 
crime when engaged in the tactful 
it is just as 
dream and 


The upshot 


low is a 
business of selling insurance, as 
easy to frame the mind to think, 
write $10,000 policies as it is the smaller ones. 

The man who aims high and shoots ahead of 
his mark is the true $10,000 a year man, and 
the other type a patron of the trolley car in- 

The first-named 
which, of 


stead of a neat runabout. 
sports at his 
make a_ better 
prospects. However, it is really surprising to 
note the thin line which separates the master 
“‘spineless’”’ type, 


type work, course, 


helps to impression on his 


insurance salesman from the 
for example, the latter type does not care to 
visit a prospect on a rainy day, as he fears 
the weather will mitigate 
efforts; on a bright, sunny day the same chap 
figures, ‘‘perhaps my man will be playing golf 
or at the baseball game.’’ 

The master figures, ‘““‘when it rains I am sure 
to find my man in and perhaps not too busy 
to give me an interview, and when the sun is 
shining he will be in a better frame of mind.” 


Thus his logic works both ways. 


against his sales 
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It is really surprising to note the number 
of excuses the near product or spineless type 
can dig up as an excuse for not closing. As 
a rule, he is filled with self-pity and thinks him- 
self a victim of hard luck, never dreaming the 
greatest luck in the whole world is learning 
there isn’t any sich animal.” 

The success, how refreshing is his talk and 
how well and favorably he impresses the 
prospect! He sees no obstacle to the consum- 
mation of the policy, 
and for what amount or figure. 

He smiles with the light-hearted and is 
the serious-minded; in fact, he is 


no matter how difficult 


sober with 
master’s vocation; he 
is selling a before the 
World’s Salesmanship Chas. M. 
Schwab had the following to say of the master 
salesman: 

The highest salesmanship consists in making 
a prospect understand the true merit of the 
article or commodity you offer for sale. My 
experience has taught me that the effort to 
make a man buy something he does not need 
in the long run defeats its own purpose. ‘‘The 
greatest salesmen must have profoundly at 
heart the interests of his customers. In sales- 
manship the greatest possible unselfishness is 
the most enlightening selfishness.”’ 


a master working at a 


future. Speaking 


Congress, 


Do these words not apply tellingly to the 
higher forms of insurance salesmanship? 
Insurance Record Maker Dead 
Joseph Bowes, former Baltimore manager for 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, died on 
Sunday last, in his 
joined the Equitable at Washington in 1888, and 
the first year wrote over $1,000,000 in 
making a record. Of late 


Mr. Bowes had been associated with the Trav- 


seventy-fifth year. He 
policies, 
nation-wide years 


elers Insurance Company of Hartford, 


Thu tsday 


Many Die Young—lInsure Now! 

There has always been a feeling among the 

Say, those between 
that they can afford 
to take a chance (or, rather, to let their de- 
pendents do so) upon their living to Teach 
In this the mortality tables 
have sustained them, at least so far ag the law 


relatively young—that is, 
20 and 35 years of age 


middle or old age. 


of average goes, 

However, these seem to be abnormal times, 
and even the long-established laws of mortality 
are to some extent being upset. 

The Spanish Influenza, which recently swept 
in epidemic form throughout the world and 
caused many times more deaths in the United 
States than did the hazards of war in our army 
and navy, threatens again to start upon its de- 
Vvastating course. 

Perhaps the most noticeable feature of this 
dread disease is that it attacks the young and 
is so frequently and quickly fatal in its result. 
Those between 20 and 40 years old yielded to it 
in great numbers in its recent progress 
through the United States, caused 
about 400,000 deaths within a few months. 

The fatal this epidemic 
should impress upon young men and women the 


where it 


course of deadly 
fact that they are not immune from death, and 
they should give serious attention to the ques- 
tion as to the best method of protecting their 
loved from the hardships which might 
come upon them in the event of the decease of 
the bread-winner. 


ones 


There is just one best plan, and that is life 
insurance, 

The Metropolitan Life of New York has declared 
dividends amounting to $3,500,000 payable to holders 
of industrial policies in 1919. 








f4 


ment. 


OF AMERICA 


in 1860? 


DO YOU READ 
e¢ ADVERTISEMENTS e 


Once in a while it pays a man to read an advertise- 


For instance, do you know why the $24,816,667.00 
of new business paid for in 1917 by the fieldmen of 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


exceeded by $3,751,129.00 the largest amount paid for 
in any other year since the Company was organized 


Do you know why very few men who can make a 
living selling life insurance leave this Company? 


The answers to these questions will be of great 
valu2 to the man who wishes to form a connection with 


A GROWING COMPANY for GROWING MEN 


Established 








developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 


THE REAR GUARD 
~~ No more virile and effi- 
<>) sient body of men can be 

\\ /found than the large 

, army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, asa 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 


Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created 
by farm loan investments, 


tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, ALLAN WATERS, 
President. Second Vice-President. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


For a direct Agency Connection address: 
T. LOUIS HANSEN, 
Vice=President and Agency Manager 
50 Union Square NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR SURETY 
AGENTS* 


New Varieties of Bonds Are Being Issued by 
Surety Companies 


BONDS FOR FEDERAL LAND BANKS 


Guarantee Authenticity of Title to Mortgaged Property—Increase of Freight 


Charge Bond Business 
3y LurHer E. MAcKALL 


One is apt to think of the surety business as consisting of a few 
conventional classes of bonds, such as fidelity bonds covering private 
employees, bonds of public officers, contract bonds, judicial or court 
bonds, depository bonds and certain miscellaneous classes more or less 
well defined. These are the principal lines, it is true, but the demand 
for special classes of bonds is growing, and the business is rapidly 
expanding so as to take in many new lines. People are beginning to 
realize the important function which surety companies are capable of 
performing, and are constantly calling upon the companies for new 
bonds. Some of these bonds are a distinct departure from established 
practice, but the companies, particularly the more progressive ones, 
are measuring up to the requirements. As one contemplates these new 
functions he is struck with the great potentialities which the surety 
business holds, not merely for the companies bui for the business com- 
munity. New needs are constantly arising, and it is the duty of the 
agent, as well as the companies, to grasp these opportunities and work 
them out if it is possible to do so. This expands the business as a 
whole; and, from the standpoint of the general development of the 
business, it is better for the agent to spend his time in developing new 
business than in trying to secure at renewal business which another 
agent already has on his books, though if he can give the client better 
service he deserves the business and is performing a useful function in 
taking it. 

It often happens that a single new bond opens up an entirely new 
field; for if one man needs the new kind of bond it is probable that 
others will need a similar bond. Such opportunities should be followed 
vigorously, to the end that the business may be expanded and its use- 
fulness to the public increased. Every business thrives to the extent 
that it serves the public, and it should be our effort as surety men 
to make the surety business serve the public to the highest degree. 

New Kinps oF Bonps 

It will be interesting to note a few recent developments of new lines 
of business. Perhaps the most striking because the most radical de- 
parture is the bonds recently issued to certain of the Federal Land 
Banks. There are twelve of these banks, which were incorporated 
under the Federal Farm Loan Act of July 17, T916, for the purpose of 
making loans to farmers, each loan to be secured by a first mortgage on 
a farm and to be for not more than fifty per cent of the appraised 
value of the property. These banks are under the supervision of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board at Washington in much the same way as the 
Federal Reserve Federal 
Reserve Board. 

It was necessary for the banks to examine the title to each farm 


Janks are under the supervision of the 


before they could make a loan thereon. Desiring to be especially careful 


*Copyright by The Spectator Company. 


titles, the banks made it a rule to examine all 
In the East 


in the examination of 
conveyances back to the patent or grant from the State. 
and South, where the land was patented by the State many years ago, 
this entailed a great deal of work on the part of the attorney making 
the abstracts of title, as well as on the part of the bank’s legal depart- 
ment in examining the abstracts, and caused much delay in the con- 
summation of the loans and was a very considerable expense to the 
borrowers. The banks looked around for some solution of the prob- 
lem. The title companies could not afford any relief, because their 
method is slow, cumbersome and expensive, like that the banks were then 
The banks turned to the surety companies, and after 
The 


following. 
working with the problem for about six months it was solved. 
plan contemplates— 

1. That instead of going back over the records to the patent or for a 
period of 160 years or more, as formerly was the custom, the banks will 
obtain an abstract covering only the last twenty-one years, or a period 
one year in excess of that provided by the law of the particular State 
for acquiring title by adverse possession, and that the title from this 
point forward will be examined in the usual way; and 

2. That a bond will be issued by one or more surety companies to 
indemnify the bank against loss by reason of any defect in the title— 
thus protecting the bank not only against defects originating prior to 
the beginning of the period covered by the abstract but also on account 
of any error on the part of the attorney making the abstract or the 


attorney passing upon the title. 


Prorection AGAINST DEFECTIVE TITLES 

The saving effected in making the short abstract, as in making and 
examining a complete abstract as formerly, is more than sufficient to pay 
the premium for the bond, so that the bank not only obtains this unusual 
guarantee but reduces the total cost to the borrower and obtains abso- 
lute protection—much better protection than it would have under the 
old system. 

It will at once be seen what vast possibilities this opens up. The 
examination of land titles in the East and South has caused immeas- 
urable waste of effort. It is not customary for land owners to have an 
abstract of title as they have in the newer portions of the country, and 
the result is that with cach sale of property or each mortgage the entire 
title has to he re-examined. People who are interested in this matter 
have been working for years on what is known as the “Torrens Sys- 
which the title, after being examined under direction of a 
It has been 


tem,” by 
court, is certified to be correct and is thereafter accepted. 
found difficult in practice to work out this system, though it is in 
effect in some of the States. Defects are rarely found back of the 
period covered by the statute of limitations, vet each purchaser or 
mortgagee feels that he cannot afford to take chances, and at consider- 
able expense has the title examined by his attorney. How much simpler 
it would be for the purchaser or mortgagee to have the title examined 
for the required period, and then take a bond to indemnify him against 
any loss due to any defect prior to the beginning of the period covered 
by his examination; and what a great convenience this would be, and 
what a great service would thus be rendered by surety companies! It 
is believed that a moderate premium charge would be sufficient to pay 
all losses, and that surety companies can engage in the business safely 
and profitably. 

This field is such a departure from the established fields of surety 
companies that it was necessary to amend the law of New York in 
order to authorize surety companies to write the bond for the Federal 
When it was decided to ask for the amendment only 
ertain 


Land Banks. 


ten days of the last session remained, and in order to make more c 
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the passage of the law it was decided to ask for an amendment to 


permit only the issuance of such a bond in favor of Federal Land 
Banks. It is believed, however, that the Legislature would, upon a 
proper showing, amend the law so as to permit the issuance generally of 


such a bond. 
Another promising line is just developing. 


and sometimes requires considerable borrowing. 

It is proposed that the surety companies furnish this guarantee. A 
deposit of twenty-five per cent of the amount of the order is to be made 
at the time the application for the guarantee is made; and it is expected 
that even if the consignee should fail to take up the draft, the fruit 
could be sold for enough to pay the remaining seventy-five per cent. 
As a matter of fact, the people who are asking this guarantee are 
responsible people with a good mercantile rating; and inasmuch as the 
guarantee continues for only about a week, there is small chance that 
the consignee will not take up the draft. If this plan should be suc- 
cessfully worked out there is no reason why it could not be adopted 
throughout the country. It looks like a very promising field. 


Fire Aphorisms* 
By Tueropore J. VENN 

The under-insured are poorly secured. 

He who fails to consider increases in cost 
of materials and labor in renewing his insur- 
ance may be robbing himself of half the re- 
placement value of his possessions. 

Statistics showing the relative danger or 
non-danger of suffering a fire loss are poor 
consolation to the victims of a conflagration 
who find themselves without insurance pro- 
tection. 

It's a poor time to seek insurance when 
there's a fire next door and a high wind blow- 
ing in vour direction. 

The fire alarm has little terror for those 
whose property is amply protected, but is apt 
to send a cold shiver down the spines of the 
uninsured when they hear the gongs coming 
their way. 

Don't let the matter of adjusters and adjust- 
ments in fire insurance weigh too heavily on 
your mind. The principal thing is to get 
Without that, in case of 
1 nothing to adjust. 


proper coverage. 


fre, ther: may 

The merchant, manufacturer or householder 
who tries to get along without fire insurance 
is on an equality with the man who attempts 
to live in a wind-swept country without build- 
ing acyclone cellar. A big “roarer” may never 
strike him; but if it should, everything goes, 
himself included. 

\ stray spark, a defective chimney, a lamp 
improperly placed, a careless smoker, a few 
iled or greasy rags thrown near a furnace 


any of these may lead to.a serious conflagra- 


tion. And yet there are a few—but, for- 
tunately, only a few—who still question the 
advisability carrying fire insurance. 


Do not permit your fire insurance policy to 


lapse. You may never have occasion to use it, 


* Copyri: 1918, by The Spectator Company, New 


When the wholesale fruit 
dealers in the East order fruit from California or Florida, a sight draft 
is attached to the bill of lading, and before the fruit is shipped the 
shippers require a guarantee that the draft will be paid upon presenta- 
tion, to the end that they may at once discount the draft at their local 
banks. The Eastern banks have been furnishing this guarantee. How- 
ever, the banks require cash to be deposited against the guarantee, and 
this requires the Eastern merchant to keep a very large balance in bank 


Thursday 


FREIGHT CHARGE BONDs 


Another line which seems to hold big possibilities is that of freight 


charge bonds, which are now the subject of much discussion. The 


Director General of Railroads has ordered that freight charges must 


be paid in cash, and that credit could be obtained only upon the giving 
of a satisfactory bond, and then for only forty-eight hours. This wil] 
require the giving of a very great number of bonds. The companies 
have for years been writing bonds to guarantee payment of freight 
charges, but such bonds have been required only in a limited way. The 
unusual thing is the comparative ease with which such a broad plan can 
be put in effect, and it affords a striking illustration of the utility of 
surety companies. Think of the work that would be required by the 


Railroad Administration and the railroads if personal sureties were 


healthy development. 


but if you should you are likely to need it 
worse than a man ever needed a gun in Texas. 

When a man speaks of discontinuing his fire 
insurance it always recalls the story of old 
Uncle Eph down in Louisville in lottery days. 

Eph had been playing the same combination 
of numbers for years without result, and was 
constantly twitted by his friends about it. 
When they advised him to quit or to change 
the numbers he was playing, his reply in- 
variably was: 

“No, sah! Dar’s two things T nebber gwine 
do again. One am to gib up mah policy num- 
bahs: de oddah am to gib up mah fiah ‘surance 
policy. Ah’s had ‘sperience in bohf. 

‘*Bout eight veahs ago ah done quit playin’ 
6-16-32, an’ sure’s you lib it done cum out de 
bery nex’ day. “Bout a yeah later ah done 
gil up mah ‘surance, an’ in less than a week 
ah cum home one ebening f’'um mah wo’k on 
de wharf an’ foun’ de house on fiah and Pheebe 
an’ de chillun out on de sidewalk. 

“No, sah! Affer dis ah doan’ gib up mah 
policy numbahs or mah fiah ‘surance policy till 
dey bohf done cum out!” 

[The foregoing pithy paragraphs should, 
if placed in the hands of policyholders, as- 
sist in renewing and increasing policies. 
Companies, general and local agents and 
brokers desiring copies in attractive leaflet 
form should communicate with THE 
SPECTATOR.] 


Silk Men to Handle Own Mutual Insurance 


Due to the radical increase in rates for tran- 
sit liability insurance, the Silk Association of 
America is going to provide mutual liability 
insurance for its own members. This rise in 
rates is caused, it is said, ‘by the wholesale 
stealing of silk in transit.’’ Still the silk 
traders complain that rates are entirely too 
excessive, because they say insurance compa- 
nies collect premiums from four policies on 
the same product, namely, from the raw silk 


to be given on these bonds! [Each surety would have to be investigated 
and the scheme would be entirely impracticable. As it is, the Treasury 
Department has a list of qualified surety companies, and when a bond is 
filed the only thing necessary is to examine this list and see that the 
company is qualified and that the amount is not in excess of its ten per 
cent limit. This is, of course, a splendid opportunity for surety agents. 
Those who are most active and alert, and who are in a position to give 
the best service, will get the business. This business will increase the 
sum total of the premium income of surety companies and is a very 


Other new lines will be referred to in a subsequent article. 


man, the throwster, the dyer and the manu- 
facturer. 


Some Dont’s Good to Practice 


Policies are most easily sold by pointing out 
the benefits they contain. DON’T talk too long 
about the good principles of your company when 
your prospect is satisfied that the company is 
all right, and DON’T waste time explaining 
where your company differs from other compa- 
nies. The policyholders are not interested in 
the company; it’s the policy you are trying 
to sell, not the company. 

DON’T spend your time explaining to the as- 
sured the advantages of carrying accident and 
health insurance when he already realizes that 
insurance is a good thing. 

Study your applicant; judge from his appear- 
ance and general surroundings whether it is 
an industrial or commercial policy you are going 
to sell him. Select the policy best suited to his 
needs and point out the benefits of this particu- 
lar policy, and stick to it! DON’T go into de- 
tail about the various industrial policies issued 
by vour company when it is a commercial policy 
your assured is interested in, and DON’T tire 
him by explaining the commercial policies when 
it is your aim to sell him an industrial con- 
tract. If the good points of only one policy are 
emphasized you will find less trouble in writing 
your prospect. 

Try to make your canvass short but crisp and 
to the point. Remember the money is made in 
closing arguments! Make up your mind you 
are going to write him up TO-DAY or NEVER 
and DO it. Hundreds of others are working 
on this plan, why not you?—Midland News. 


Accident Agent’s Opportunity 

Conservation is the watchword of the day. 
Never in the history of our country has the 
gospel of protection and conservation been 
preached so assiduously as at present. For the 
accident and health insurance agent this gospel 
of conservation should mean more business than 
he ever wrote before, as protection of one’s 
time against loss due to accidental injury or a 
disabling illness is of the highest order of 
conservation. 

The increased cost of living and the added 
burdens of patriotic contributions to the vari- 
ous calls of his country render it imperative 
that the industrial worker protect his capital— 
his time—by accident and health insurance. The 
agent who is alive to the opportunity afforded 
him will reap a handsome reward. The es- 
sentials of his success lie in seeing the possi- 
bilities awaiting him and holding the right point 
of view.—The Fieldman. 
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COTTON FIRES 





Large Quantities of the Product Lost 
Through Poor Baling 





A PREY FOR SPARKS 


Egyptian and Indian Highly Compressed Bales 
Offered as Excellent Substitutes for the 
American System 

As part of the general nation-wide pro- 
gramme to eliminate losses from fire, the War 
Industries Board, the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Shipping Board are making 
strenuous efforts to save cotton from the 
serious and inexcusable fire hazards which 
now threaten it. At all times, and particularly 
during the period of the war, cotton is in con- 
stant demand and its preservation is most es- 
sential The campaign undertaken by the 
Federal organizations mentioned has been en- 
dorsed by the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, which has published an excellent book- 
let treating the subject 
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representing a financial loss of about $3,- 
0C0,000. 

Disgracefully poor baling lies at the bottom 
of all the causes of loss of cotton by fire. 
The American compressed bale is covered 
with loosely-woven rags and bound with steel 
hoops, which are often broken through rough 
handling before the cotton reaches its destina- 
tion. When the cloth covering tears, the loose 
cotton either bulges out or falls out altogether, 
making it a ready prey to fire. Holds of ships 
carrying cotton to Europe are often filled with 
waste on arrival on the other side, and when 
the bales are carried along the wharves still 
more of the contents fall out. 

American bales are usually about 57 by 27 
by 16 inches in size, bound with seven or eight 
steel bands, which are supposed to keep the 
cotton compressed. However, as Benjamin 
Richards, in his pamphlet for the National 
Fire Protection Association, says: 

This manner of compression gives the bale 
a flat shape, but as soon as the pressure is 
removed the bale expands to about sixteen 


figures were obtained on the salvage of cotton 
after being tested by fire: 
Density in Average Per 


Pounds Per Cent of 

Square Foot Salvage 
Cl BRIG ess cactaeweacgaes 12 47.5 
American compressed..... 22 65.3 
Cylindrical (American)... 3 71.5 


Were American cotton men to use the vastly 
superior Egyptian and Indian bales the fire 
loss would be largely eliminated. The Egyptian 
bale has an average density of 40.4 pounds per 
cubic foot, is covered with excellent burlap 
and bound by eleven steel straps. When 
packed in warehouses they take only about half 
the space American compressed bales do, be- 
cause during transportation they retain their 
shape and do not expand. 

The Indian bale, which is the best model, has 
a density of anywhere from 42 to 55 pounds 
per cubic foot, and is tightly bound by a single 
steel band running in a spiral around the bale. 
In commenting upon the advantages of the 
bales a representative of a Liverpool compress 
manufacturing company said recently: “No 

instance of a cotton fire on 





under consideration at 
length. 

Those who handle cot- 
ton, for some unexplained 
reason, are prone to be 
careless in baling, with the 
result the bales are not 
compressed _ sufficiently. 
Thus when placed in store- 
houses they occupy an ex- 
cessive amount of space, 
and many thousands of 
bales have to be left un- 
protected in the open, per- 
haps for weeks, where 
they are exposed to 
dangers. The accompany- 
ing cut well illustrates this 
point. Bales of cotton are 








board ship or in a ware- 
house has been known 
with this Indian - pressed 
bale, whereas fires are of 
constant occurrence in the 
American bales.” 


PossIBLE IMPROVEMENTS 

Stress cannot be laid 
too strongly on the im- 
portance of a quick and 
permanent solution of the 
cotton baling problem. 
That product must be 
transported rapidly and in 
extra large quantities to 
the North and to Europe 
during the duration of the 
war, and every means of 








shown placed in an open 


field awaiting transnorta- 
tion to 
meanwhile sparks and cinders from engines 


factories, and 


passing over the track on the right of the 
picture alight on the inflammable cotton. Sta- 
tistics prove the remarkable fact that approxi- 
mately seventy per cent of the fires in cotton 
while between the gin houses and the cotton 
mills are catused by sparks. This condition is 
a strong argument both for the imoroved 
baling system in use in Europe and the con- 
struction of more and larger warchouses. 


CAUSES OF TIRE 

Other causes contributing to the destruction 
of cotton by fire are those common to nearly 
every establishment, namely, spontaneous com- 
bustion, lighted matches and cigarettes, and. to 
a certain extent, incendiarism. Irom the time 
cotton is picked until it passes out of the raw 
State at the factory it is constantly exposed 
to the fre danger. Even when being carried 
on trains or boats bales are often left unpro- 
tected from sparks from the smokestacks. 
Census Bureau reports state that between 


» 


23,000 and 35,000 bales are burned annually, 


inches thick, giving a density varying around 
twenty-two pounds per cubic foot. Between 
the compress and the mill the bale undergoes 
a continual and gradual expansion, tending to 
an oval shape. I recently observed some bales 
which arrived in Boston that were nearly in 
the form of a complete circle in cross section. 
The faulty custom of compressing the bale so 
that the faces of the press are on the larger 
side instead of on one of the narrow surfaces 
is the greatest defect. 
Perit oF HippeN Sparks 

With the bales so loosened as to permit air 
passages in them, sparks easily find lodgment 
in the cotton, and although they may not start 
a blaze immediately, a fire may break out four 
or five days later when the bale is stored deep 
down in the hold of a vessel or in the ware- 
house of a factory. 

Tests made by the National Fire Protection 
Association show that resistance to fire is pro- 
portionate to the density of the bale. The fig- 
ures which are given below reveal the fact that 
by substantially increasing the density the fire 
hazard is reduced nearly fifty per cent. These 


saving space and reducing 


lUNpDREDS OF Bates or Cotton THREATENED BY SPARKS the possibility of fire 


losses should be taken for 
both patriotic and commercial reasons. 
Following are suggestions as to the charac- 
teristics of a good bale, as contained in the 
National Fire Protection Association pam- 
phlet : 


1. Its density should be 35 to 40 pounds per 
cubic foot. 

2. It should show little tendency to expand 

a condition which can easily be obtained by 
a proper method of compression, viz.: by 
applying pressure to the side having the lesser 
arca. 

3. Its covering should consist of closely 
woven burlap or cotton canvas. 

4. It should have a larger number of ties 
than now, with improved buckles. 

For safety, improperly baled cotton should 
be isolated from bales meeting the above re- 
quirements, and every available means should 
be adopted: 

1. To discourage the piling of American 
cotton, as at present baled, in mill yards or on 
platforms. 

2. To prevent the shipment of such cotton 
without proper protection against sparks. 

3. To emphasize the difference in fire haz- 
ard between cotton baled on the American and 
foreign plans. 
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WAR-TIME FIRE HAZARDS be an indirect and innocent cause for almost CARELESS WORKMEN 
unlimited increase in fire hazard. As many of Another condition of hazard increase is over 
An Analysis of the Chief Risks Due to ee beet and wees efficient employees in the time work. In an effort to complete ‘eistie 
the Wer various industrial and commercial establish- work, and lured by double pay, bonuses ite. 
ments throughout the country joined the colors men have been induced to work eighteen to 
in defense of our country’s cause, their places twenty-four hours at a stretch without rest or 
were filled by others, many of whom are not sleep. It is, of course, impossible to maintain 
only less efficient, but grossly inefficient, which efficiency in workmanship and care under such 
conditions, I] 





DAMAGES TO BE REMEDIED OR AVOIDED 





How Various Classes of Properties Are Affected 


% pid means a corresponding increase in fire risk in- 
by War Conditions 


For example, the writer recently found a — 
workman in a machine shop carelessly wagh- 


curred by poor and careless workmanship. 


By WILLIAM J. TALLAMY When the vacancies cannot be filled, owing to ; at 
A 5 ing his he s wi -nzin é rdi , 
Few people stop to realize what a vastly im- scarcity of help, economy of labor follows, the . pitt hematin te wing in ordinary 
at a vas ate ae : Na : can, While in conversation with another w a 
portant bearing the small hazard has on the force of which naturally is felt most by the - = 


was smoking at the time, in close proximity to 
open lights. In a raincoat factory rushing G 
work on slickers for the United States Army, a 


process or occupation least affecting the out- 
put of the plant—the general management and 
cleanliness and care of fire-fighting equipment 5 
usually suffering the most. eee period was being spent by some of the 
causes. And yet this menace proceeds with its . i me yossspeae experience mare has veins a — a ‘ae ee ‘ 
destructive work apparently unhampered, show- very serious development in this respect in and issidilaeahin “itis “Chien aceite sass res pei 
ing a radical increase during the year 1917, when bout New York city during recent months, the with pidhvon rie : sgh ae pireiney 

gate nee ae ; close by. An instance of. inef- 
the fire waste amounted to $250,753,640, or $78,- one excuse offered alike in apartment houses, 
that hotels, shops, lofts, factories, warehouses, 
stores, and, in fact, all classes of risks, being ‘ ; : : 
nihil Ble ak aetaiee oh soba wales ele. cent inspection of a proprietary medicine fac- : 
mendous increase in fire hazard in the United The tremendous effect such a condition ulti- ise oe oe ag solsnagge eo ” 
States during the past two years is obviously mately has on fire hazard can hardly be over- ‘ : ee See: eee ae 
indicated by this startling loss record. estimated. Rubbish accumulations awaiting a 
carelessly-thrown match, lighted cigar or ci- 


annual fire waste in the United States. 
During the year 1916 our national fire loss 

amount to about $214,530,995, probably 90 per 

cent of which was apparently due to avoidable 


ficiency and ignorance of hazards on the part 
720, ( arly 50 > a eres oy € P ivi 

720,440 (nearly 50 per cent) greater than of employees was vividly demonstrated at a re- 
of 1915. 


That there has been a correspondingly tre- 


potash and sulphur with a stick on a wood 
bench near burning candle and open gas lights, 





















Much of this increase appears to be justly at- I . ; 
' hats yarrels of chlorate of potash < " : ¢ 
tributable, directly or indirectly, to war con- garette, or igniting spontaneously, neglected hot ss t 1 sid b — phi = oe 
Z . ; ee 5 : ing stored side by side in a dark rne Te 
ditions now existing; and the most alarming Shes, lawless smoking, careless handling of 2 = — Ne 
: ? g; 3 Rsk agp a ae room. Another instance was that of the recent 
part of it all is that conditions in general dangerous supplies and material, ete., are a oe 3 ‘ : cal 
‘ 3 ; j Jersey City disaster, which resulted in the total 
seem to be growing rapidly worse few of the dangerous results, 
g re J se. _ : destruction of the Jarvis warehouses, filled with or 
Such a development especially at a time when Fire pumps, tanks and other sources of wa- seca coil —e “ 
q Aes ere : , ‘ valuable merchandise, and the adjace rop- f 
our country is so sorely in need of all available ter supply for automatic sprinkler systems have = » a 1e adjacent prop {r¢ 
y 15 80 § ; : : ; ee : erties, 
pecuniary assistance, and the public in general not been properly maintained, defective or SOME SPECIFIC HAZARDS ar 
is adopting all sorts of economic measures, is leaky valves and fittings have robbed many aide z Mt 
deplorable to the point of crime and must be systems of their value, permitting fires to burn A tew hazardous developments noted in vari- ; 
checked; and, if possible, entirely overcome. themselves out, gutting entire plants that other- ous risks are as follows: th 
’ ’ b ’ 3 of : ea ad ese : ones = Storag Tar ses. — Cr an . sas ee 
While the situation is indeed serious, the wise would have been saved had the sprinklers 0 _ Warehouses. — Crowded conditions co 
: ‘ : iamabian waron tar: oe ris eter generally obtain and proper aisles between - 
outlook, however discouraging to those who been ” operly cared ens SOREN on neglected = Tags! z I i ‘ fully ee es tO 
have been in touch with the facts, and have for fire pails, worthless chemical extinguishers, de- stock piles are not carefully maintained. 
some time been making desperate efforts to fective standpipes and hose connections, miss- Loose packing material and rubbish are scat- co 
counteract this excessive fire waste, is not al- ing nozzles, ete., have all resulted from this tered about and allowed to accumulate in most 
: Cis Meas . : - es dangerous places, such as at the bottom of ele- ; 
together hopeless; for desired results will same eer i oe ~ ps allt ac coal ; ; in 
surely follow concerted, energetic co-operation Especially is this the case in plants where vator shafts and in engine and motor rooms. 
between the public in general, which is so vitally war necessity has increased the output, all ef- Fire doors at communications and fire checks at an 
interested, and all fire-fighting, fire prevention forts being directed toward producing the floor openings are allowed to become obstructed ve 
; ; , es diag i nae : ‘rchandise ; sacrifice he or generally defective. 
insurance, military, municipal and welfare maximum in vantindamrsnan it ancrines to t iy y . ne, fo 
nasiiiaehiin proper care of fire-fighting equipment. Machine Shops show a general indifference 
‘ ‘i . $ ts avgardc * > ac ao 7 > rehesc ‘ 
If each will do his part with the same end The great demand for war material and sup- to important hazards, such as gasoline torches, de 
oe y ” - at ‘ . ~ ao . 
in view, we may all confidently look forward to plies has been the innocent cause of other oxy-acelylene blow-pipe outfits, forges, mufflers 1S 
: $i : : : : azards. such as > te ‘ary neglec F ma- and other temporary soldering and_ brazin 
a radical decrease in fire loss in the immediate hazards, such as the temporary mnEeet ee - J y eg ¢ azing - 
futur With this thought in mind the writer Chinery and equipment. which is hastily dis- equipment, which are carelessly handled and 
. i. . A v d x . . 
has endeavored to point out briefly a few in- mantled or thrown aside to make room for used rather than take the time to install same 
stances of avoidable hazard increase that have other equipment immediately necessary. The properly. Rush to turn out orders, making new in 
Ole es c c 3 aLe ar c c 
: : sections ants generally use - storage ines of srchandise 2et present demand, f 
come under his personal observation, hoping sections of plants generally used for storage of lines of me chand e to me t pre of 
to awaken public interest in the matter such dismantled equipment frequently become and overtime work, with their attending dangers, 
< ane e . . . . : . * 
a nest of miscellaneous objects mingled with careless smoking, washing in benzine, dangerous al 
THE LABOR QUESTION oily rags, waste, waste papers and other rub- ligthing arrangement, neglected rubbish, oily pl 
Our country’s need of the services of a large bish, subject more or less to spontaneous metal shavings and waste, are frequently in 
percentage of our best manhood has proved to ignition. prevalent. (To be continued) - 
ity Solicit : 
‘Selection of Risks by the Casualt ty olicitor . s 
Second Edition, Revised and Improved. ttractive Reinsurance 
nig isctaweneceapanie ee Aeusabar for Casualty Interests 
This treatise, written by an experienced medical examiner and director, pg Ha sl 
also familiar with field work, is especially designed to help insurance agents in the ti 
careful selection of risks for accident and health insurance by the agent. so that the Compensa ion : , a) 
minimum number of rejections and postponements oy, the —— office may be _—_ Public and General Liability ie 
tered against the agent. ‘This work is an exceptionally valuable one to any casualty ¢ 
insurance agent, and the old agent as weli as the new one will be benefited by learning Accident and apie 
he rules which are laid down therein for the selection of risks as employed by the Automobile _ 
home office. This 48-page pamphlet pocket size, in tinted cover, is sold at the 
following prices: Burglary < 0} 
Single Copies................ $0.25 100 Copies..........0eeee0- $12.00 
12 Copies... ir ciees vote tota alate Geers 2.00 BOD CODICES sccccceccsecses 4) SUED re) 1 
PP MAMES sis es awieasis sie een alee 6.00 1000 Copies...... Rar erragee 75,08 DS 5 
No extra charge for print ing special advertisement on the back o this pu cation 
on orders for 100 copies or more REINSURANCE COMPANY a 
‘Os r 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY HANOVER BANK BLDG., NEW YORK é 
Chicago Office, Insurance Exchange 135 William Street, NEW YORK t 
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GROWTH OF MULTIPLE LINES OF FIRE 
COMPANIES 





Variety of Insurance Covers Brought About by Public 
Demand 


RAPID DEVELOPMENT OF WAR RISK BUSINESS 
Explosion, Automobile, Use and Occupancy, Aeroplane, and Profits and Com- 
missions Insurance Are Among the New Lines 

When war was declared by the United States against Ger- 
many in April, 1917, the extraordinary exploits of the German 
Navy in the way of trans-Atlantic submarines became the 
cause of considerable alarm among the people residing along 
or near the coast. There was no little fear of bombardment 
from these ships of the enemy and, as a consequence, there 
arose a considerable demand for insurance against that hazard. 
At that time there was no provision in the laws of many of 
the States whereby the existing carriers of property insurance 
could offer protection along this line. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to enact special legislation to permit the fire insurance 
companies to enter this field. 

This is but one of many of the changes that have arisen 
in recent years in the conduct of the fire insurance business 
and the growth of multiple lines. These side lines have de- 
veloped as the result of popular demand and have invariably 
followed some unusual catastrophe brought about by economic 
developments. (ne of the most notable instances of this kind 
is the rise of automobile insurance in the past ten years as the 
result of the wide use of that device in pleasure and commerce. 

A decade ago the automobile was scarcely used. It was 
in its earliest stages of perfection and was largely a matter 
of experimentation—a thing to be dabbled with by inventors 
and to afford amusement to the idle. To-day it occupies a 
place parallel with that of the telephone and telegraph as an 
instrument of commercial intercourse. There are many hazards 
which enter into the operation of these machines, and most of 
these hazards are so individual in their character as to require 
special treatment from an underwriting standpoint. 

\nother instance of the broadening of insurance lines is 
shown by the demand for earthquake insurance, which grew 
out of the San Francisco disaster of 1906. Since the war in 
Europe began in 1914, there have been a large number of 
conversions in factories which were so equipped as to permit 
of ready application to the manufacture of war materials, 
many entering into the production of explosives and thus caus- 
ing a very significant exposure hazard to adjacent and nearby 
properties. 
these newly-established plants frequently demanded that they 


The owners of buildings and other property near 


be fully protected against loss or damage to their property by 
possible explosions. 

The following table shows the changes that have been made 
in the New York Insurance Law since the first insurance 
statute permitting the underwriting of property against fire 
hazards enacted in 1849. It is not only against the actual loss 
of property that indemnity is sought, but insurance against the 
loss of use of property and the loss of income because of 
damage to property. 

Analysis of coverage authorized by Fire Insurance Com- 
panies by Section 110 of the New York Insurance Law with 
reference to dates when statutes authorizing particular cover- 


_ages were enacted: 


On (a) Dwellings ... Ee EE ET PUL Ce 
Clo Blass ss ayes ee co ee ee eee a eee 
(ce) Stores ..... Me sarge Stee eaatae aaa eae are 
(d) All kinds of ‘property. oe eo en ee ee . 1849 

\eainst loss or damage by. ere rae my . 1849 
(Including loss of use of occupancy)............... 1913 
COL VINO So Chacala oe tna a eed eda aa 1849 
Gay ami sn oi ws caw gece 4 eee 
Cay Weinesleinnt 60/5. sac cose esas deaesweee Fe 
CAs RGaeGGh ie 5a we eo ro ccd euacesennands. oe 
Cab 1Owelettenn 45556) oats senso eanen as 1913 
COP Pawtin@r eso ooo ce oe gaan eens Caen: 1907 
CPs EIAs case koxn ca sensanet aetna evcandanany Clee 
Cie (BRO6E is oc 5 oh iwsceasons ativoesaseanc UMEES 
COh hy Site cs a a ee er ec eee cee igI3 
(10) Explosion (whether fire ensues or not)... 1913 
(Except hosler explosion) «oe c0% <6 accc has cece senies 1913 
(11) Bombardment (war risks)......... aus ECR 
CE)" GOO oan 5d ae hr ee ee ew wia na teeeaaaes 1910 
(f) Premises ... Perk ge wes 1910 
By loss or dame ize from wz vater through... Pe ee 
(¥2) 6SSprinkler leakace <... .... 0 ccccesescesee IGT 
(g) Sprinklers, pumps and other apparatus by. Regie wares aaa 
(1g) =Accidetttal injury ..<..0<5..- 2 56.6cescs-< 1000 
Gibh Vesa lah. cassette tae a tee eee ee 
Care Oates ce a ree ae es eee eT eT Or ran > |i 
CE Ores ee re Ree ane Raa 1861 
CR GOS tas ra ae ae ao eee ae 1861 
CRY Wet ianhnnee Sent cos ee o ees ce ae aeee: ... 1861 
(m) Fréiehts .........5.0. Rena Perr re crime) |) 
(n) Other property .... Siewiteeeewhnwe eee 
Against loss or damage by ‘eiehen. af. a : 1849 
(14) Inland navigation and transportation. . eee 1849 
(Including lake, river and canal).................. 1861 
(15) Ocean marine .... 1910 
(o) Automobles (stationary or operated under. their own 
power) .. 1908 
Including hz azards of fire (1), explosion: (10), trans- 
poRrtaticn- CPA). Ans so cos oscise ce aneenouvcee ewe: igIt 
GIG) COM oo os Sack cn desccaclavncoxssearsasy Oe! 
(17) Property ES orn daueasas eer IOI 
5) elit 1c 05a ee ee eererate te Pema mere nr racer ema! Oi 
(zo) 6Theft ....... sid aie pe Riavera wie at : IQII 
Exclusive of personal injury ......... Kiaice@esrcie, Ghee 


Among the kinds of insurance that are covered by fire in- 
surance companies are use and occupancy, profits and commis- 
sions, rents, rental values and leaseholds, sprinkler leakage 
windstorm and tornado, registered mail, tornado, explosion. 


earthquake, automobile, marine and aeroplane. 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY SECTION 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR SURETY 
AGENTS * 


Modifications of the Bankers’ Blanket Bond Made to Protect 
Brokers from Trading by Dishonest Employees 


TO COVER ALSO LOSS THROUGH DISAPPEARANCE 


Proposed Bond Will Cover Temporary Messengers for Brokers and Securities 
in Banks and Trust Companies 


By LutHer E. MACKALL 


In the previous instalment of this series attention was directed to two 
or three of the new classes of bonds, including those to guarantee titles 
for Federal Land Banks, freight charge bonds and bonds for whole- 
sale fruit dealers in connection with the purchase of fruit in California 
and Florida. There are some other interesting new classes of bonds 
in which perhaps agents would be interested. 

In the first place, modifications of the bankers’ blanket bond are 
being considered to make it more nearly fulfill the requirements of 
stockbrokers. The standard form of bond covers any loss due to any 
dishonest act on the part of any employee; and one of the first losses 
with which the companies were conironted was one caused by fraudulent 
speculations by an employee through a fictitious account carried on the 
books of the firm. He opened an account in the fictitious name and 
traded for some time at a profit, and finally, without putting up any 
margin, sold short some stock which proceeded to go up ten or twelve 
points. About that time the books of the firm were being audited, with 
a view of dissolution, and the loss was discovered and claim made. 
While such a loss was not contemplated, it was manifestly due to a 
dishonest act on the part of a dishonest employee, and the loss was paid. 
The companies, however, promptly decided to attach to the bond a rider 
eliminating liability for losses due to trading by employees, and all the 
honds now in force contain this provision. While a good many stock- 
brokers have purchased the bond, many others have refrained from 
doing so on account of this provision. The companies are now pre- 
paring a modified form, which, while eliminating liability for loss due 
to trades conducted in a fictitious name, will give the brokers protec- 
tion against loss due to trades fraudulently conducted by employees in 
the name of a genuine customer, but only under certain conditions, 
which are that the broker: 

a. Shall put in effect a rule that the bookkeeper or the bookkeeping 
department shall each day send to each and every customer a memo- 
randum of all trades made for his account, and at the end of each 
calendar month send to each and every customer a detailed statement 
showing the status of his account, the securities on hand and_ the 
balance due: and the partners shall exercise reasonable supervision to 
see that such rules are followed: 

hb, Shall at least once in each month cause all securities which the 
hooks and records show to be in the custody of the firm—those belong- 
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Making a Success 
B. L. Devine, a well-known agent for the 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance, has writ- 
ten some valuable pointers for casualty agents. 
He has represented his company since 1900 and 
has had much experience among field men. Here 
is what he says: 


is allowing his own 


step to failure. Just 


come master of the 

An agent’s capital consists of—his brain, his 
energy and his reputation. His brain, through 
exercise (thinking) will develop rapidly. He 
will acquire and develop energy and by doing 


use little literature. 


his work conscientiously his will power enables stand and to convince 


him to say, “I can and will.’”’ By concen- protection. It is the 


ing to customers as well as those belonging to the firm—to be actually 
counted and verified by a member of the firm; : 

c. Shall cause a complete audit of their books and accounts to be 
made at least once a year by a certilied public accountant satisfactory 
to the underwriter; such accountant to be instructed, as a part of the 
audit, to send to each and every customer a statement of the account, 
with the request that the customer verity the account and advise whether 
correct or incorrect; and if no reply be received from the customer 
within a reasonable time, to send another statement by registered mail 
and procure registry receipt. Certificate of such certified public ac- 
countant that such audit has been made, when filed with the underwriter, 
shali be a compliance with this provision. 


Loss FROM MISPLACEMEN1 

In addition, the proposed bond covers loss through any mysterious, 
unexplainable disappearance while the property is within the insured’s 
office. This is a broadening of the word “misplacement™ as used in the 
bond, though in practice this word has generally been construed by the 
companies to cover losses due to mysterious, unexplainable disappear- 
ance, and it is believed that such losses have uniformly been paid. 

Another proposed change is that not only shall the regular employees 
he covered when they act as messengers, but also messengers tem- 
porarily employed. It is the practice among the Wall street brokers, 
when they are particularly busy and need more messengers than their 
regular service can furnish, to employ messengers from the Wall Street 
Messenger Service and other similar services. The proposed new bond 
will cover these temporary messengers, while the present bond does not. 
In order to reduce the risk to a minimum it is proposed to investigate 
in the regular way all the employees of the several messenger services 
from which messengers will be obtained. This additional coverage will 
no doubt be appreciated by the brokers, as it was recently reported in 
the New York newspapers that more than one million dollars of Liberty 
Bonds have been taken from messengers of stock exchange houses in 
Wall street, to say nothing of what has happened in other cities. 


COVERAGE ON SECURITIES 

Another change gives the brokers coverage on securities, etc., not only 
while on their own premises but also while upon the premises of the 
insured’s bankers in the same city or in any recognized place of safe 
deposit in said city, or deposited anywhere in the United States for 
exchange, conversion, registration or transfer, not including, however, 
the in transit risk. 

And finally there is a provision which, while giving the underwriter 
thirty days within which to investigate any claim, obligates the under- 
writer, where the loss is clear and undisputed, to settle within forty- 
eight hours, and this applies notwithstanding the loss is made wholly 
or in part of securities of which duplicates may be obtained. The pur- 
pose of this provision is to prevent financial embarrassment to the 


insured in case there should be a large loss of checks or securities of: 


which duplicates may be obtained, and to require the underwriter to pay 
the loss and then proceed to secure the duplicates. 

The premium rate for this hond has not yet been determined, but it 
will probably be higher than the present manual rate for stockbrokers. 


“poor territory’? as an alibi for failure is de- cases it is best to go to his home in the 
ceiving no one—not even himself. However, he 
mental attitude to keep 
him from making money, for a man’s mind is 
the most important factor of all. 

Do not become discouraged, as that is the first so great that the workman’s time is measured 
create the desire to do to the last inch, and in order to protect his 
business, side-track the thought of failure, be- 


evening and don’t leave until the matter is 
settled one way or the other. 

There never was a time when protection was 
needed as much as to-day, for the demands are 


time, which is his capital, he is compelled to 


situation. and see how seek protection against disability. His labor 
quickly the conditions will change. 
Some of the most successful business getters cent more than it did four or five years ago; 
Your proposition must be 
talked to your man in order to make him under- the amount of protection. This is all in the 
him that he needs the 
dotted line that counts 


pays him from one hundred to four hundred per 
therefore he demands from two to four times 


agent’s favor, as it requires the extra premium, 
which means so much to the agent. 


trating and putting forth his energy over one with the agent. If you approach a_ prospect If you ever expect to make a success, now is 
wire he will make a success. Above all, he and hand him some literature it is ten to one the time to “go over the top.’’ Start to-day 
must guard his reputation and that of the that you cannot close your man, because _ it by giving a good, plain talk to each prospect 
company, for that is one of his strongest and leaves an opening for him to tell you that he that you interview, and be sure to interview 
most valauble assets. wants to look it over and see you later. Pos- at least twenty per day. Be systematic and do 


Territory is an unimportant factor in the 
success of an agent. The agent who assigns you that he has not 


sibly the next time you 
yet had time. In such 


see him he will tell your part and vour efforts will be crowned with 


success. 
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CHLORATE OF POTASH 


What It Is and Some of the Dangers 
Caused by It 





WAREHOUSE RISKS 


This Highly Combustible Chemical Should Not Be 
Stored Where Dust Has Collected 


By WittiAM J. TALLAMY 


In view of the many serious disasters that 
have been directly or indirectly attributable to 
the presence of chlorate of potash, a fairly 
recent instance being the total destruction of 
the Jarvis Storage Warehouse in Jersey City, 
N. J., the writer believes that a brief treatise 
of this substance might perhaps be instrumental 
in leading to a better general knowledge of its 
dangers, with the possible benelit of lessening 
these dangers by further restriction or more 
careful handling, both of which appear as a 
possible means of avoiding some such disasters 
as have occurred in the past. 

Chlorate of potash, one of the important 
salts of chloric acid, is a white crystalline sub- 
stance, usually handled in lump or powder 
form. It is produced largely by electrolytic 
decomposition of potassium chloride, though it 
may also be produced by passing chlorine gas 
through milk of lime and adding potassium to 
the mixture, or by adding chlorine to hot con- 
centrated caustic potash. 

It is composed chiefly of chlorine, potassium 
and oxygen, and will decompose with the liber- 
ation of oxygen from slight mechanical or 
chemical action, which fact is the chief cause 
of its danger. Touching briefly on the chemis- 
try of fire may perhaps assist in establishing 
a clearer realization as to why chlorate of 
potash, as a carrier of oxygen, is so dangerous. 


DEFINITION OF FIRE 


lire or combustion is a result of chemical 
action wherein oxygen unites with some other 
gas with the production of heat and light. Be- 
fore this chemical action can take place, how- 
ever, the temperature of a combustible sub- 
stance must be raised sufficiently to reduce it 
or certain of its constituents to gas. As this 
het gas is released it oxidizes or sets up a 
chemical action with the oxygen in the air, 
resulting in flame or incandescence, accompa- 
nied by sufficient heat to not only continue but 
rapidly increase the so-called process of com- 
bustion, until all combustible matter exposed 
undergoes this change, unless the temperature 
is reduced sufficiently to retard or discontinue 
the chemical action. 

This chemical action, or combustion, depends 
largely upon the supply of oxygen present: 
therefore, any increase in the supply of oxy- 
gen will very materially increase the chemical 
action, especially in respect to its intensity, 
speed and magnitude. 

This being the case, any material that will 
burn in air will burn infinitely faster if addi- 
Chlorate of potash 
will decompose, yielding up oxygen at a slight 


tonal oxygen is supplied. 
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rise in temperature, such as may be produced 
by friction, shock or percussion. Decomposi- 
tion would be likely to result in instantaneous 
flame of explosive nature if the chlorate of 
potash were mixed with fine particles of al- 
most any combustible material, and sufficient 
heat would be produced by such spontaneous 
decomposition and ignition, commonly known 
as combustion, to cause it to spread very rap- 
idly, producing a conflagration, unless the tem- 
perature is sufficiently reduced by watcr or 
other substance and the conflagration thus 
checked. 


INSTANTANEOUS LECOMPOSITION 


Pure chlorate of potash will decompose and 
burst into flame, with explosive tendency, in- 
stantly if brought in contact with sulphuric 
acid, phosphorus, antimony sulphide or potas- 
sium cyanide. Under ordinary conditions 
chlorate of potash gives off oxygen at about 
350 degrees C., the amount of oxygen increas- 
ing with the temperature, until a maximum of 
about forty per cent oxygen gas is produced, 
potassium chloride remaining. Owing to its 
valuable properties its uses are many. 

In laboratories it is used in the production 
of oxygen gas. It is used extensively in the 
manufacture of fireworks, matches, colored 
fires, explosives, in fabric printing and bleach- 
ing establishments, and also for medicinal pur- 
peses. Ifence its demand is great, and pro- 
vision must therefore be made for handling 
and storing it. 

Inasmuch as chlorate of potash is far more 
dangerous when mixed with any organic or 
combustible substance, they should never be 
housed in the same building; care should be 
taken that the premises in which chlorate of 
potash is to be stored is thoroughly cleaned 
and free from any accumulation of particles 
of combustible material before the chlorate of 
potash is brought into the building. Suppose, 
for example, a warehouse has been used for 
the storage of flour, starch, charcoal, sulphur, 
wood pulp, or any combustible material likely 
to produce a dust in handling, said dust col- 
lecting on the floor of warehouse and remain- 
ing there after a cargo of chlorate of potash 
in kegs had been received. The mixture of 
small particles of chlorate of potash, such as 
are likely to slip through the cracks and seams 
in the kegs and the particles of inflammable 
dust left on the floor, would be exceedingly 
dangerous, and might easily be ignited by the 
frictional heat of a footstep, a stray smolder- 
ing match, cigarette or cigar. 

In the writer's opinion the carelessness, ig- 
norance and the otherwise inefficiency of help 
in warehouses, as in nearly all kinds of plants 
at the present time, induce a momentous 
danger in itself. This fact and the natural 
dangers in the substance itself lead one to 
wonder with amazement at the apparent will- 
ingness of some warehousemen to house 
chlorate of potash in their buildings in con- 
junction with other merchandise. 

Under existing conditions fire insurance in- 
spectors, examiners and underwriters cannot 
be too severe in relentlessly scrutinizing the 


contents of warehouses handling such dan- 


N 


gerous merchandise before excepting liability 
on the contents thereof. 


Reduce Rates on Sawmills 

In readjusting compensation rates in the 
State Fund according to experience on classi- 
fications, the Washington Industrial Commis- 
sion has reduced the rate on sawmills from 2.5 
per cent to 2 per cent, and on shingle mills 
from 2.5 per cent to 2.2 per cent. The rate on 
booming is reduced from 3.5 to 2.3, but the 
rate on logging remains at 3.5. 


Standard Accident and Health Policies 


During the last few years companies writing 
accident and health business, in the mad 
scramble for volume, have so liberalized their 
contracts that the time has now come when they 
must either mend their ways or call a halt. 
Realizing the condition, the companies repre- 
senting ninety per cent of the total business 
written in the country have decided to adopt 
standard accident and disability policies to go 
into effect October 1 of this year. These poli- 
cies, you may be sure, will be very much less 
liberal than the contracts now being sold. 
Some of the old timers in the field will prob- 
ably say, ‘‘Where have I heard that story be- 
tore?’’ and in view of past experience they per- 
haps are justified in being cynical. However, 
we have seen a good many attempts at reform 
in the past and we are firmly of the belief that 
the present attempt is going to go through. 
Any agent who is «at all familiar with the acci- 
dent business will admit that the policies sold 
to-day are entirely too liberal and that reforma- 
tion must ccme sooner or later. 

The present understanding is that in the 
event of the adoption of a standard policy no 
attempt will be made to disturb existing con- 
tracts, which will be renewed from year to year 
until they lapse or are canceled by the com- 
pany for some good and sufficient reason. 

In view of these circumstances, the thing for 
agents to do is to go out now and sell as much 
accident and health insurance on the present 
forms as they possibly can. In that way they 
will be doing a favor to their customers, help- 
ing themselves and helping us. A lot can be 
accomplished between now and October 1, and 
we trust everyone will try and make hay while 
the sun shines. If any are cynical on the ques- 
tion of standard accident policies and are in- 
clined to believe that this effort is like those 
in the past, we should like to remind you of 
the moral supplied by the fable of the boy and 
the wolf.—The Fieldman. 





Writing the Application 


Despite all they have been told to the con- 
trary, there are agents who seem to think they 
are doing the applicant for an accident policy 
an especial favor when throwing a camouflage 
around the hazard of his occupation by describ- 
ing it in ambiguous terms, or giving him a bet- 
ter classification than he is entitled to. The 
agent who attempts to put one over in this re- 
spect loses sight of the fact that the company 
may throw an inspection bomb into that camou- 
flage of his destroying the illusion and reveal- 
ing the real hazard of the applicant’s occupa- 
tion as located in a front line insurance trench, 
instead of far in the rear, away from the dan- 
ger zone, as the designing agent and his willing 
accomplice (the applicant) would lead one to 
believe. 

Even though the schemers should succeed in 
their purpose of securing a better classification 
for the applicant than his occupation entitles 
him to, no amount of camouflage will avail the 
policyholder if he ‘“‘goes west’ as the result of 
an accident (in the language of the boys ‘‘over 
there’), or if he sustains a disabling injury. 
In either case, all the facts regarding his occu- 
pation and the hazard incident thereto will be 
revealed and the settlement of the claim under 
his policy contract will be effected not upon the 
description of his occupation as set forth in the 
application but on the real facts in the case. 

Keep this thought ever in mind, that a policy 
correctly written means a claim promptly paid, 
which means a satisfied policyholder and more 
business for you.—The Fieldman. 








How to Fight an Automobile Fire 

The following suggestions, prepared by the 
North Carolina Insurance Department, on how 
to fight an automobile fire are of special in- 
terest to automobile owners: 

1. The most important thing to remember in 
case of a fire of this kind is to keep cool. A 
few seconds lost in panic at the start may re- 
sult disastrously. 

2. At least one small fire extinguisher should 
be on every car. It should be placed where it 
may be readily accessible in an emergency. The 
small extinguisher is indispensable in handling 
a gasoline fire, and is also useful in fighting any 
other kind of blaze about the car. 

3. In the absence of an extinguisher, sand 
or dirt can be used, but it should be remem- 
bered that if sand is thrown into the car- 
buretor mechanism incalculable harm is likely 
to result. 

4. Do not use water in attempting to ex- 
tinguish a carburetor fire or other gasoline fire. 
This merely tends to spread the fire. 

5. If the engine backfires, use the starter to 
turn the motor. If this does not draw the 
flames into the manifold, use the extinguisher. 
This should put out the fire with little diffi- 
culty. 

6. If the fire has reached the drip-pan, ex- 
tinguish that first, and then work up to the 
carburetor. 

7. If the fire is caused by ignition of gaso- 
line from hot exhaust, short circuit or other 
condition about the car, the extinguisher should 
also be used with equally good effect. 

8. Do not invite destruction of your car, and 
probable injury to yourself, by lighting a match 
to see how much gas there is in the tank. 


Grain Dust Explosions 


Between March, 1916, and October, 1917, dust 
explosions caused the destruction of four of 
the largest grain and cereal plants in the United 
States and Canada. In these disasters, twenty- 
four people were killed, thirty-eight injured, 
and property to the extent of $6,000,000 was 
damaged. One of these was an explosion and 
elevator fire in which enough grain to supply 
bread rations for 200,000 soldiers for a year was 
destroyed. 

During the same period of time a dust ex- 
plosion occurred in a sugar factory, killing 
twelve persons, injuring twenty-four more, and 
destroying almost $1,000,000 worth of foodstuffs 
and property. 

And such disasters are occurring regularly. 
During the month of April, 1918, a carelessly 
dropped cigarette stub resulted in an explosion 
and the consequent destruction of a warehouse 
with its surrounding property, a total loss of 
$2,000,000. A few days later a flour mill, con- 
taining a great store of wheat, oats and barley, 
was destroyed by a dust explosion, which at the 
time was ascribed to the use of a blow torch in 
the mill to babbit a box. 

If you want to start a fire in a stove you do 
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not try to set fire to a large stick of wood with 
a match. Nor do you stop at splitting this 
stick into smaller pieces. To get a good crack- 
ling fire immediately, you reduce one of your 
big sticks to shavings, touch a match to it and 
off it goes. 

Now, suppose these shavings were ground to 
a coarse powder, spread out in a thin layer and 
ignited. You would find that your powder 
would burn very rapidly. 

If this powder were ground quite fine and 
scattered about so that it became mixed with 
the air of the room, you could ignite it with a 
flame not even as large as that of a match. A 
very small electric spark or a spark made by 
striking a piece of steel on a stone might cause 
this dust-laden air to take fire and burn so 
rapidly that it would produce an explosion. 

And wood dust is not the only dust of which 
this is true. Almost any kind of dust contain- 
ing carbon explodes under favorable conditions. 
Among such dusts are grain dusts, flour dusts, 
sugar dusts, rice dusts, feed dusts, paper dusts, 
cotton dusts, leather dusts, wood dusts, cork 
dusts and fertilizer dusts. 

A busy elevator or mill is usually a dusty 
place. Apparently dust and grain handling go 
hand in hand. But they do not always get along 
well together. For Dust is a treacherous com- 
panion. With the aid of its ally, Spark or Flame, 
it is eternally plotting to destroy property, valu- 
able foodstuffs and human lives. Here is what 
some of that dust did to one mill. After this 
disaster, a burned match was found in the bin 
where the explosion which destroyed the plant 
originated. 

Dust and dirt in an elevator or mill are dan- 
gerous. A large amount of dust accumulating 
on beams, ledges, machines, window sills and 
floors in an elevator or mill, if disturbed and 
thrown into the air, may result in an explosion, 
wrecking the entire plant. 

Let us not then, through sheer carelessness, 
continue to risk the loss of our elevators and 
mills, with their valuable stores of wheat, flour 
and other products, and the lives of the em- 
ployees of these plants. Play safe by following 
these rules: 

1. Construct the plant of fireproof materials. 

2. Keep the plant clean and as free as possible 
from accumulations of dust. 

3. Install an efficient dust-collecting system. 

4. Prevent the use and production of flames 
and sparks of any kind. 

5. Prohibit smoking and carrying of matches. 

6. Install some improved system of protection 
against fire. 

The Bureau of Chemistry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
stands ready to render all assistance in its 
power in preventing dust explosions in eleva- 
tors, grain and flour mills, cereal mills, starch 
and sugar factories and all other plants subject 
to this danger. Do not hesitate to call upon the 
Bureau for any further information you may 
desire.—Department of Agriculture. 





Auto ‘“‘Collides’” with Sewer 


A new form of collision has just been brought 
to the attention of automobile underwriters. 
In Philadelphia during the baby cloudburst 
which struck that city a week ago Wednesday 
the owner of a new 1918 Chalmers left the car 
standing in front of his house. The heavy rain 
weakened the pavement, causing the car to fall 





Thursday 


through into a large sewer main running under 
the street. 

There the rush of water carried the automo- 
bile for several hundred feet through the sewer 
before it was finally brought to a stop. The 
owner of the car, who carried a policy covering 
theft, fire and collision, has entered q claim 
with the company, alleging that in falling, the 
automobile was damaged by colliding with the 
bottom of the sewer. 


Wipe Out This Majority 

The majority of fires occur in the home 
This is merely stated as a fact and not with the 
intention of placing any responsibility there- 
for upon the shoulders of the mother or house- 
wite, or of charging her with any fault or act 
of carelessness. The women of our country are 
showing themselves supreme in all the glory 
of splendid womanhood in this hour of nationaj 
stress and danger, and they deserve all praise 
and no word of blame or condemnation. 

No; not for the purpose of censure is the fact 
stated that the majority of fires occur in the 
home, but only with the thought in view of 
requesting the wife and mother that she urge 
greater care and more thoughtfulness upon her 
husband and children with respect to the ever- 
recurring danger of fire, and to counsel them 
that not only is the home endangered by care- 
lessness on their part in handling fire, or per- 
mitting chimneys to remain unclean or piles of 
rubbish to lie around, or playing with matches, 
or thoughtlessly throwing aside a lighted cigar 
or cigarette stub, or smoking in bed, but that 
her own life is also thereby placed in jeopardy, 

Yes; the majority of fires occur in the home. 
and it is the imperative duty of each member of 
the home circle, from the youngest child to 
oldest adult, to overcame and wipe out this 
ignoble and unworthy majority.—Fire Facts. 





Spectator Charts 


We are indebted to The Spectator Company, 
135 William street, New York, for the follow- 
ing pamphlets: 

“The Handy Chart,’ showing the financial 
standing and business of casualty, surety and 
miscellaneous insurance companies in America 
for ten years, ending January 1, 1918. Prices, 
50 and 75 cents. 

“The Pocket Register of Life Associations,” 
showing the condition and business of stipu- 
lated premium, assessment and fraternal life in- 
surance associations in America for five years, 
ending January 1, 1918. Prices 50 and 75 cents. 

“Pocket Register of Accident Insurance,” 
showing condition and business of American 
stock and mutual accident and health insurance 
companies for five years, ending January i, 
1918. Price, 50 and 75 cents. 

“The Life Insurance Policyholder’s Pocket 
Index,’’ showing the condition and standing of 
American and Canadian life insurance compa- 
nies for five years, ending January 1, 1918. 
Prices, 50 and 75 cents. 

—Another reciprocal has applied for admission into 
Virginia. The company is the Manufacturers Wood 
Workers Underwriters of Chicago. Six companies of 
this class, availing themselves of the new law legaliz- 
ing their operations in Virginia, recently applied for 
admission and were later licensed. 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR SURETY AGENTS* 


Using Outside Parties to Make Certain Applications Acceptable— 
Powers of Corporations as Indemnitors 


By LutHer E. MACKALL 

It often happens that applications for bonds which, when first pre- 
sented, are not acceptable can be “whipped into shape” as acceptable 
risks; and the agent who has the insight and the knowledge to convert 
doubtful or unacceptable applications into acceptable ones is performing 
a useful function, not only for himself but for his company and his 
client. 

One of the best methods of accomplishing this is in a diplomatic 
fashion to seek outside indemnity; that is to say, to have some outside 
financially responsible person, or persons, agree to protect the company 
against loss on the bond. In the case of contract bonds, indemnity can 
often be secured from some of the larger material supply houses who 
expect to supply materials for the work. In other cases it is possible 
for the contractor to secure the indemnity of some third person by 
giving him an interest in the anticipated protits from the contract. In 
other cases relatives or friends will, without compensation, indemnify. 

It is always better, however, to have the indemnitor financially in- 
terested in the outcome of the contract. He is then more likely to live 
strictly up to his obligation by financing the contractor and by otherwise 
aiding with the work. 

The companies. however, do not look with great favor upon in- 
demnitors, since so many of them have been found in practice not to 
be dependable. They often refuse altogether to live up to their obliga- 
tion, and in other cases expect the surety to pay out the money with 
the expectation possibly at some time in the future of reimbursing the 
surety company. It is therefore better, wherever possible, to have the 
third person become a joint principal. In that event, in case of loss, 
demand will be made upon him directly by the obligee, and in case of 
suit he will be named as a party defendant, and he is much more likely 
to comply with his obligation. 

While the companies very frequently accept personal indemnity, yet, 
on the whole, it has not proven very satisfactory. It is really in only a 
small percentage of the cases that indemnitors strictly “toe the mark.” 
This is naturally to be expected. Personal indemnitors have the same 
weakness that personal sureties have; and this weakness accounts for 
the existence of the corporate surety. If personal indemnitors were 
always dependable the surety companies would not be so necessary. 

As arule, a distinctly bad risk will not be accepted in reliance upon 
personal indemnity unless perhaps the indemnity is very extraordinary ; 
but there are many border-line cases where the indemnity will make 
them acceptable, and it is these cases to which agents should direct 
special attention. Where the deficiency of the applicant is in financial 
resources—as where a contractor has not the necessary funds—in- 
demnity is particularly valuable if the indemnitor is able and has agreed, 
by loans or endorsements, to make up the applicant's deficiency. 


PERSONAL INDEMNITY Not GENERALLY ACCEPTABLE 
Generally the companies do not write financial or credit guarantees 
bonds directly guaranteeing the payment of money—on the strength of 
personal indemnity. However, there are many border-line financial 
guarantees where good, strong indemnity will make the risk acceptable. 
The companies are also loath to accept personal indemnity on bonds 
which will remain in force for a long period. Such bonds, if they in- 
volve a financial guarantee, are hazardous even where the principal 
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itself is strong; and they are particularly bad where reliance must be 
placed in personal indemnitors. 

In considering the acceptability of indemnity, the question of the 
enforcibility of the indemnity should always be considered. Ordinary 
business corporations, as a rule, have not the power to become surety 
or endorser for others, and bonds of indemnity executed by corporations 
have often been held by the courts to be u/tra vires and void. There- 
fore, the indemnity of a corporation should not be relied upon except 
where the indemnitor has a direct interest in the outcome of the matter 
in connection with which the bond is given. If the indemnitor corpora- 
tion owns a controlling interest in the applicant its indemnity is, of 
course, valid; or if the indemnitor has the contract for any share of 
the profits from the transaction in connection with which the bond is 
given, its indemnity will likewise be valid. If it is not certain that the 
corporation has such an interest as will support an indemnity agree- 
ment, the agents should arrange, if possible, to take the personal in- 
demnity of the principal owners. 

There is also generally some deubt about the validity of the indemnity 
of a co-partnership if only one partner signs for the firm. One partner 
can bind the firm only within the scope of the partnership business; 
and unless the partnership has such an interest in the matter in connec- 
tion with which the bond is given as will support an indemnity agree- 
ment, it is always better to have the bond of indemnity signed by each 


individual member of the firm. 


MarktiED WoOMAN’s DIsAbILiTIES AS INDEMNITORS 

The indemnity of a married woman also often presents complications. 
In some of the States a married woman, still under some disabilities 
of the common law, may not execute a valid bond of indemnity, par- 
ticularly if it is for her husband. As a rule, the indemnity of a mar- 
ried woman is void in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Louisiana (as to an obligation on behalf of her husband), Michigan, 
New Hampshire (if bond on behalf of her husband), New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Texas, Vermont (as to a bond on behalf of her husband) and 
Wisconsin. In practically all of the other States a bond of indemnity 
of a married woman is valid. 

The surety companies have often had trouble in enforcing indemnity 
agreements in consequence of imperfections and omissions in filling 
them out; and the agents should be especially careful to have the agree- 
ments properly filled out and properly executed and properly acknowl- 
edged before a notary public or other officer. A slight error may render 
the indemnity void, as indemnity agreements are generally construed 
hy the courts with great strictness. [ach company has its own printed 
forms, in which necessarily there are some blanks to be filled out, in- 
cluding the name of the principal, the name of the obligee and amount 
»f the bond. Agents should be careful to see that every blank is filled 
out fully and accurately. The companies have sustained a number of 
serious losses through the acceptation of faulty or incomplete indemnity 
agreements, or neglect to complete indemnity that was offered when the 
bond was executed. 





New Adjustment Bureau 

A meeting of the subscribers to the stock of the Central Adjustment 
Company was held Thursday in Chicago. Its plans were discussed and it 
was decided to perfect the organization as promptly as possible. As soon 
as incorporation papers are received from Springfield a meeting will be 
held to elect directors and officers. No action has yet been taken along 
that line. A pumber of the companies in the Western Insurance Bureau 
are interested in the organization, but membership will be open to Union 
and Bureau companies alike. 








RULING IN OHIO AS TO INDI- 
VIDUAL INSURANCE 


Opinion of Attorney General 


The Ohio State Industrial Commission asked 
Attorney General McGhee for a ruling upon the 
following question: 


“The Air Nitrates Corporation, agent of 


Ordnance Department, U. S. A., for the manu- 
facture of ammonia nitrate by the cyanid pro- 
cesses, is desirous of operating in Ohio at 
Toledo and Cincinnati, under the provisions 
of Section 22 of the Workmens Compensation 
Law. It wishes to enjoy the privileges of the 
act without complying with the provisions re- 
quiring the payment of the 5 per cent premium, 
and asks that in this instance an exception be 
Therefore the commission would like 
you to determine the following questions: 


made. 


(1) Can this corporation operate under the 
act and avoid the 5 per cent premium assess- 
ment? 

2) Has the Industrial Commission any right 
to waive the payment of the 5 per cent 


9 


premium? 
Attorney General McGhee in his opinion says: 


Section 22 of the Workmens Compensation 
Act provides in substance that such employers 
who will abide by the rules of the commission 
and are found to be of sufficient financial ability 
to render certain the payment of compensation 
to injured employees or to dependents of killed 
employees, and the furnishing of medical, sur- 
gical, nursing and hospital attention and ser- 
vices and medicine, funeral expenses, equal to or 
greater than provided for by the act, and who do 
not desire to insure the payment thereof, or in- 
demnify themselves against loss sustained by 
the direct payment thereof, may, upon a finding 
of such facts by your commission, elect to carry 
their own insurance; that is, to pay individually 
such compensation directly to injured employees 
or the dependents of such killed employees. 
This section further provides: And said com- 
mission shall make and publish rules governing 
the mode and manner of making application and 
the nature and extent of the proof required to 
justify such finding of fact by said commission, 
as to permit such such election, by such em- 
ployers, which rules and regulations shall be 
general in their application, one of which rules 
shall provide that all employers electing di- 
rectly to compensate their injured and the de- 
pendents of their killed employees, as herein- 
before provided, shall pay into the State Insur- 
ance Fund such amount, or amounts, as are re- 
quired to be credited to the surplus in Para- 
graph 2 of Section 1465-54 General Code. 

Paragraph 2 of Section 1465-54 provides: Ten 
per cent of the money that has heretofore been 
paid into the State Insurance Fund and 10 per 
cent of all that may hereafter be paid into such 
fund shall be set aside for the creation of a 
surplus until such surplus shall amount to the 
sum of one hundred thousand dollars, after 
which time the sum of 5 per cent of all the 
money paid into the State Insurance Fund shall 
be credited to such surplus fund, until such time 
as, in the judgment of said commission, such 
surplus shall be sufficiently large to guarantee 
a solvent State Insurance Fund. 

It is apparent from the above-quoted provi- 
sions of the compensation law that there is no 
discretion whatever given to you in the matter 
of the amount required to be paid by employers 
who desire to carry their own insurance into 
the surplus fund provided for by Section 1456-54. 
The amount is fixed by law and the law requires 
this payment as a necessary incident to the 
granting of authority to any employer to carry 
his own insurance. Therefore, you cannot, un 
der the law, allow any employer to operate un- 
der this section without paying the 5 per cent 
premium provided, and you have no authority 
whatever to waive payment of this premium. 


The Ohio State Industrial Commission re- 
cenily submitted two questions to Attorney 
General McGhee, upon which he has rendered 


his opinion as follows: 
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There is no inhibition in the Ohio Workmens 
Compensation Act to prevent the Commission 
from giving information as to whether or not 
the acceptance provided for by Section 1465-98 
yeneral Code had been filed. Maritime employ- 
ments, so far as the Ohio Compensation Act is 
concerned, do not differ in any way from other 
employments to which the act is applicable, un- 
less the particular maritime employment con- 
sticutes an integral part of the operation of a 
common carrier by rail engaged in interstate 
commerce. The Ohio Workmens Compensation 
Act applies to employers and employees en- 
gaged in this State in intrastate and also in 
interstate and foreign commerce, except com- 
mon carriers by railroad and some of their 
employees who may become subject to it in a 
limited way by the election provided for in 
Section 1465-98 of the General Code. 


Hail Experience Unprofitable 

The hail insurance season closed September 
15 so far as grain risks are concerned. The 
liability on cotton runs until October 1. The 
season has been a bad one for the great ma- 
jority of the companies, the loss ratio being 
estimated between 70 and 75 per cent. Colo- 
rado and North Dakota were the worst States, 
and August was a very disastrous month. The 
experience in Oklahoma, Kansas and Nebraska 
was comparatively satisfactory, and some com- 
panies which specialized on business in those 
The Western Ad- 
justment Company, which handles the hail 
losses for the companies, had received 28,214 
claims up to September 10. This is about 
twice as many as were received in the same 


States had a good record. 


period last year. The Home wrote the largest 
volume of premiums, estimated at about $2,000,- 
000, on which it is reported to have a loss ratio 
of nearly 75 per cent. The Hartford wrote 
a little over a million in premiums, with a loss 
ratio placed at 70 per cent. The average ad- 
justment has been at about 50 per cent of the 
original claim. 

It is understood that the complaint of the 
Kansas department against loss adjustments 
arises from the complaints made by a number 
of agents near Coldwater, Kan. They wanted 
immediate adjustment of a number of hail loss 
claims in that vicinity, which was impossible, 
because of the demands made upon the adjusters 
at other points. The claims were settled as 
promptly as they could be reached, but with the 
present shortage of competent adjusters it is 
impossible to have men on the ground im- 
mediately after the storm occurs, as some of the 
agents seem to desire. 


Fire Underwriters Association of the 
Northwest 
The forty-ninth annual meeting of the Fire 
Underwriters Association of the Northwest will 
be held at the Hotel LaSalle in Chicago, October 


2 and 3. 


Young E. Allison of Louisville will de- 
liver the annual address at the opening session. 
At the Wednesday afternoon session, E. M. 
Allen of Helena, Ark., president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, will 
speak on “United We Stand,’’ and C. J. Doyle 
of Springfield, associate counsel of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, on ‘Is Our Govern- 
ment Socialistically Inclined?’ The speakers 
at the Thursday sessions are M. M. Hawxhurst, 
Michigan State agent of the Niagara, on ‘‘Some 
Observations by a Fire Prevention Secretary;”’ 


Thursday 


George A. Viehmann, president of the New 
Brunswick Fire, on ‘‘Governmental Problems,” 
and the Hon, Warren G. Harding, United States 
Senator from Ohio, on ‘“‘America After the War.” 


Soft Coal Hazard 

Fire insurance companies are watching 
closely the hazards of retail lumber yards jp 
the smaller towns, as most of these are cog] 
An increasing amount of soft coal 
of poorer grades is being stored in these yards, 
and the spontaneous combustion hazard ep- 
dangers the nearby piles of lumber. It is ree- 
ommended that soft coal should not be piled in 
large masses, but should be segregated jnto 
smaller piles, so that a spontaneous combustion 
fire starting in one can be confined to that pile, 
A loss of over $50,000 was caused in Chicago 
recently when spontaneous combustion started 
a fire in a huge pile of soft coal in the plant 
of the Eldridge Coal & Coke Company at 943 
Elston avenue and spread to the property of 


yards also. 


the Chicago Mill & Lumber Company adjoining. 
Spontaneous combustion fires in soft coal are 
increasing rapidly in numbers, and the insur- 
ance companies are watching the hazard closely, 

The hazard of spontaneous combustion of soft 
coal, which is being stored in large quantities 
because of the fuel shortage, was again em- 
phasized in Chicago by a loss of over $10,000 
on the plant of the Northwestern Terra Cotta 
Company. The fire started from the spon- 
taneous combustion of coal stored in one of the 
Luildings, and a serious loss was narrowly 
averted, as very large values were involved, 
the insurance being $992,500. 


Small Salaries and Embezzlement 


More than half the 316 embezzlements made 
good by the National Surety Company during 
the last year were committed by collectors, 
according to a just completed tabulation. 

Business positions held by the 316 defaulters 
were: Collectors, 159; cashiers, 63; agents, 34; 
clerks, 20; treasurers, 15; managers, 12; post- 
masters, 5; timekeepers, 3; secretaries, 2; audi- 
2; paymasters, 1. Thirty-seven of the 316 
defaulters stole more than $1000. 

Although most of the defalecations were caused 
either by speculation or dissipation, small 
salaries caused several unusually pathetic ones. 
A 20-year-old girl cashier supported her mother 
and younger brothers and sisters on a $6-a-week 
salary until the mother fell ill. The girl then 
embezzled $192 in small instalments to pay 
household expenses and doctors’ bills. When 
her thefts were discovered the surety company 
paid them. <A clerk embezzled $700 to send two 
of his motherless children to private schools 
and to buy medical appliances for a_ crippled 
third. 

Shori-sightedness of taxpayers in electing 
irresponsible persons to public office or in un- 
der-paying officials who fill important positions 
also caused serious embezzlements. <A $600-a- 
year town treasurer lost $50,000 taxpayers’ 


tors, 


money in nine years trying to make a _ private 
knitting factory succeed. A $200-a-year Con- 
necticut tax collector embezzled $13,000. 

An Oregon woman, elected honorary district 
school clerk, lent all the school funds to per- 
sonal friends. When the county auditor ap- 
peared she absconded, leaving her four children 
for the defrauded taxpayers to support. 

That embezzlement is due to temptation and 
not to inherent viciousness or degeneracy is 
perhaps indicated by the fact that many of the 
year’s defaulters, after their thefts were set- 
tled by relatives, enlisted in the army and are 
now fighting in France. 





State Fire Marshal Fleming of Ohio reports 148 
arrests for arson during the past year, with 121 con- 
victions, breaking all records. 
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THE SPECTATOR 1 


FIRE AND CASUALTY SECTION 


ANCIENT AND MODERN VIEWS OF COTTON MILLS 
Hazards Recognized a Century Ago Guarded Against To-Day 


It was on the 28th of February, 1810, that Captain William 
Jones, Edward lox and a number of their friends started the 
‘American ire Insurance Company at Philadelphia. The com- 
pany began with an authorized capital of $400,000, of which 
$200,000 was paid in. As-declared by the organizers of the 
company it would not risk “its funds on marine or other haz- 
ardous adventures,” but was prepared to write any form of 
fire insurance. The company had a successful career, lasting 
over a period of more than one hundred years, finally merging 
jn 1913 with the Insurance Company of the State of Pennsyl- 
yania. 

Captain Jones was later called to serve as Secretary of the 
Navy under President Madison, during the War of 1812, and 
he left the affairs of the company in charge of Edward I‘ox, 
who was secretary of the concern, Mr. Fox was a shrewd 
underwriter, and he undertook what were then considered 
many radical departures from the usual course of underwriting. 
Frame buildings were insured by the company under term 
rates, and other chances were taken which were regarded as 
more than ordinary. 

Although Secretary lox died in 1822, it is probable that 
some of the literature circulated by Captain Jones, who had 
returned to the company and succeeded Mr. Fox as secretary 
and underwriter, was largely the result of the work done by 
his predecessor. It is interesting to note that the idea of a 
schedule of rates based upon the protection in cities and 
towns was in the mind of Captain Jones, for he made the fol- 
lowing statements in a circular issued from the office of the 
American Fire Insurance Company on September 16, 1823: 

The risks deemed hazardous are so various in degree from 
the difference in their situations and circumstances, that it is 
impracticable so to class them as to define the premiums appli- 
cable to each particular case; but the following statement may 
suffice to convey a general idea of the annual rates for ordinary 
risks : 

I. In the City of Philadelphia, where the elevated source 
of water is inexhaustible and the organization for extinguish- 
ing fires of the most efficient kind, the following rates are 
charged viz. : 

On good fireproof warehouses containing goods not haz- 
ardous, 25 cents per 100 dollars. On good brick stores, and 
dwelling houses, containing goods not hazardous, 30 cents per 
1oo dollars. 

On a good detached frame building, occupied as a private 
dwelling, or containing goods not hazardous, 75 to 100 cents 
per 100 dollars, according to situation. 

IT. In the country: On a good brick or stone house, de- 
tached, and occupied as a private dwelling, or containing goods 
not hazardous, 40 cents per 100 dollars. 

On a good frame house, detached, and occupied as a pri- 
vate dwelling, 
100 dollars. 

On a stone barn having a lightning-rod, and on the stock 


or containing goods not hazardous, 75 cents per 


therein, 75 cents per 100 dollars. 
On a barn, part brick or stone, and part wood, having a 


/ 


lightning rod, and on the stock therein, 8714 cents per 100 
dollars. 

On a frame barn having a lightning rod, and on the stock 
therein, 100 cents per 100 dollars. 

On merchant and grist mills, and gearing machinery and 
stock therein, 75 to 100 cents per 100 dollars. 

On cotton mills, 134 to 3 per cent. 

On woolen mills, I to 1% per cent. 

III. In towns and villages, inland, the premium on a good 
brick or stone house, occupied as a private dwelling, and suf- 
ficiently detached to be out of danger from other buildings, is 
the same as on those in the country, that is to say, 40 cents per 
100 dollars; but where it adjoins or is within the hazard of 
other similar buildings, the premium will be 50 cents per 100 
dollars, and so in proportion for buildings constructed of or 
containing hazard materials. 

Capt. Jones, in 1823, prepared the following: 


Corton MIANUFACTORIES 


The exemption of these establishments from conflagration depends 
less upon even the best mechanical safeguards in their construction and 
arrangement than upon a well-organized system of management, com- 
bining vigilance, cleanliness, order and discipline. Without these the 
highest possible premium would be inadequate to the risk. Gunpowder 
itself is not so inflammable as the atmosphere of a cotton mill where 
the waste and dust of the staple are suffered to accumulate from day 
to day amidst numerous lamps or candles which may be presumed to 
be managed with equal negligence. 

But when the building and machinery are properly constructed 
and arranged, the several apartments warmed and lighted by proper 
instruments with due care, and a well-ordered system of management 
is faithfully executed, they may be insured with advantage to the pro- 
prietor and reasonable security to the assurer. 

This species of insurance therefore requires a more ample investi- 
gation of the nature of each particular risk than ordinary subjects of 
insurance; and it is no less the interest of the careful proprietor to 
demonstrate the superior safety of his establishment in order to abate 
the premium than it is that of the assurer in order to avoid a hazard 
the extent of which he might not otherwise foresee 

With those precautions cotton manufactories that are in good order 
and well regulated may be insured on reasonable terms to any amount 
not exceeding $10,000 on any one factory; and establishments upon a 
moderate scale are preferred. 

A survey for this purpose may be taken by any two reputable dis- 
interested persons who are acquainted with the premises and with 
the nature of the business, and whether for insurance on building or 
machinery, must contain the description and explanations required by 
the following particulars (which may be modified to suit the case of 
woolen or other manufactories) and be attested by the affidavit of 
the surveyors and the signatures of the principal or agent by whom 
the application for insurance is made. 

I. A ground plot sketch of the premises and of the buildings 
within 50 yards of the factory, which, with suitable marks of refer- 
ence indicating the nature and occupation of these, may serve to 
abridge and simplify the description. 

II. The situation—On what stream, in what town, or township, 
or how far distant from the nearest town, public landing or other 
well-known place. 

Ill. The building—Its dimensions and number of floors, of what 
materials the walls or sides and roof are constructed, whether the sev- 
eral apartments are plastered on the sides and overhead, or how other- 
wise, and how the rooms are severally occupied. 

If the building is the subject of insurance, a more particular de- 
scription of the materials and workmanship employed in the several 
apartments and a statement of its existing value will be required. 

IV. How the several parts of the building are warmed—Whether 
by steam, or by air heated by a coal fire in a furnace within the cellar 
or basement, and conducted by funnels or tubes through the several 
apartments, and how these are constructed and the several floors 
through which they pass protected; or, whether by means of cast- 
iron stoves and wood fuel, and how the floors and other parts of the 
building are defended against the heat of the stoves and pipes, and 
whether the fires are in charge of a particular individual or what other 
precautions are observed in regard thereto. 

V. What kind of lights are used in the factory, how and where 
they are fixed, what precautions are observed in lighting and trimming 
them, and how thev are covered or secured. 

VI. Whether any machinery is made or repaired within the build- 
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ing, or any other manufacturing or mechanical branch of business car- 
ried on therein. 

VII. What kind of picker is used, where it is situated, how many 
revolutions it is estimated to perform in a given time, what precautions 
are taken to guard against fire by the friction of its parts, and whether 
any lights or fire-heat are ever admitted into the picking room. 

VIII. What kind of dressing machine is employed, where it is 
fixed, and whether there is any fire-heat about it. 

IX. What means are provided or at command for extinguishing 
fire, as well within as without the building. 

X. Whether there is a watch employed to guard the factory, within 
or without, during the suspension of labor, or whether the building 1s 
locked up and unguarded throughout the night. 

XI. Whether the building ts kept clear of waste cotton and where 
the waste is deposited. 

XII. Whether the chief manager is a proprietor or disinterested 
agent, and what are his qualifications and experience. 

XIII. Whether the building and machinery are both owned by the 
same person, or whether either are leased or under any incumbrance. 

XIV. Whether spirituous liquors and smoking are prohibited. 

XV. Whether the building has a lightning rod and is enclosed by a 
wall or fence. 

XVI. If machinery is the subject of insurance it will be necessary 
to designate the kind and state the time it has been in use, and an 
inventory and estimate of the existing value thereof as the same may 
be distributed in the several apartments will be required to be annexed 
to the survey. 

XVII. In order to effect insurance at this office it must be dis- 
tinctly understood and agreed that the operation of all the machinery 
and labor of the factory is to cease and be suspended, and the fires 
and lights extinguished or securely covered, during the usual hours 
of rest at night in similar establishment, and the interval of rest in 
the different seasons must be stated in the survey, in which will also be 
required a brief account of the general system of management as it 
may affect the hazard of fire. 


Comparing these detailed regulations and suggestions con- 
cerning the hazards of cotton warehouses and mills made nearly 
a century ago with those concerning the modern = sprink- 
lered mill and warehouses, it is interesting to note that the 
hazards guarded against are essentially the same. 
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Under the regulations of the Factory Insurance Association 
there are many standard provisions regarding the construction 
of cotton warehouses and these may be brietly summarized as 
follows: 


The recommendations of the Factory Insurance Association re- 
garding cotton warehouses provide that, as to capacity, each com- 
partment is limited to about 600 bales standing on end, one bale deep. 
Kinshed goods or other materials should never be stored in the same 
section with raw cotton. 

From the standpoint of construction it is recommended that brick 
division walls between sections should not be less than 16 inches thick 
and should be carried through the roofs and ends at least 3 feet. The 
top of the wall should be protected with coping. Outside or end 
brick walls should not be less than 12 inches thick. Where the ends of 
sections between walls are of frame they should be constructed of clap- 
boards securely mailed to posts, making them spark- and weather-tight, 
All woodwork exposed to the weather should be painted to prevent 
warping and checking. 

Floors should be of concrete construction. If plank, there should 
be little or no space underneath except that necessary for air to pre- 
vent rotting of floor. 

It is recommended that roofs should be of standard mill construc- 
tion, 2-inch or 3-inch plank, supported by heavy bay timbers, 8 to 10 
feet apart, covered with gravel or tin. 

The ends of sections should be of as many doors as_ possible. 
They should be in pairs, hung on heavy hinges, rabbeted all around, 
and closing positively tight to exclude sparks or draft. Where the 
ends of sections are brick and toward a noteworthy exposure, the 
doors should be of the standard, tin-covered, tire-door pattern. 

At the top of each section there should be one or more ventilators 
to take out the moisture and evaporation from the cotton. The con- 
struction should be such as to permit a circulation of air without the 
possibility of admitting sparks. This is best obtained by a fine wire 
Sauze scree. 

Ikach section should be equipped with automatic sprinklers, 
arranged in accordance with the standard of the Factory Insurance 
Association. Sprinklers on top of pipes and all pipes arranged to 
drain to a point near the valve in pit. To avoid freezing or the neces- 
sity of shutting off water in cold weather, the equipment should be 
installed under the dry-pipe plan. 

The valve pit should be made of brick or watertight masonry and 
provided with handpump, so that water from leaks, ground surface, 
or any source, may be easily removed. 

All brickwork should be carried up at least 6 inches above the 
cround level and the floor laid at least G inches below ground level. 

A tight trapdoor and permanent ladder ought to be arranged for 
access to the valves. 

Lighting for the pit may be provided by special arrangement, as 
most convenient in each case. 

The work above ground should consist of frame and have remov- 
able cover and manhole. 

The main-gate valve should have indicator post extending through 
to the upper chamber. 

The automatic dry-pipe valve should be located in pit to prevent 
freezing and rest on a pier or substantial support, leaving valve acces- 
sible on all sides for adjustment or repairs. 

Provision should be made for separate indicator gate valves for 
each section of warehouse, and these should be conspicuously marked, 
showing which section each valve controls. 

A separate wrought-iron pipe, laid in a box or trench and_ sur- 
rounded by such material as will prevent corrosion and freezing, shall 
be run from gate valve in pit to each section of warehouse to supply 
sprinklers. This pipe shall be graded to drain back to the pit. 

A mechanical alarm attachment, with outside gong at least 13 
inches in diameter, must be provided for drypipe valve. Electric 
alarms not approved. 
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PLATE GLASS PREMIUMS 


Stabilization Achieved by System of 
Automatic Accounting 


RATES VARY IN DIFFERENT CITIES 
Degree of Risk Determined Mechanically and with 
Mathematical Accuracy 


BY W. F. MOORE* 


Clamped glass costs more than plain plate, 
and breaks more easily. Correct and accu- 
rate methods must therefore be used to deter- 
mine the requisite insurance premium for 
each. The insurance premium on plate glass 
where the setting is what is known as clamped 
or glued is very properly much higher than 
the premium on plain plate glass set in the 
ordinary manner. That there is good reason 
for this cannot be denied; but who is to say 
just what the proportion of increase shall be? 
A company figures that its total premium for a 
year in a given locality amounts to a certain 
sum. Its losses indicate the percentage of loss 
to premium, but unless the clamped and other 
more expensive glass is segregated, both as 
to premiums and losses, and the result carefully 
analyzed, the company might increase its 
writings in such a manner as to bring about 
serious loss. True, it is known that the value 
of the clamped glass bears a certain proportion 
to the value of plain plate, but the comparative 
hazard of breakage cannot be positively known 
without some such analysis as is referred to 
above. 

The analytical method which has been put 
into operation by the writer is what might be 
termed automatic accounting. Every risk is 
analyzed as to its various hazards as respects 
geographical location, kind of glass, size, its 
use and exposure to breakage. A_ similar 
analysis is made of all losses extended also to 
record the cause of the breakage. This infor- 
mation is transcribed on cards and later is 
indicated by small round holes, each punched 
in the card in its appropriate place by an in- 
genious device provided for the purpose. An- 
other machine sorts and distributes these cards 
in such a manner that any details carried on 
the cards may be grouped and the cards segre- 
gated. After the cards are sorted as to the 
information required they are turned over to 
a machine which tabulates this information 
and produces a sheet of paper containing the 
sums relating to the particulars required. 
These machines are all operated by electrical 
motive power. The machines are sometimes 
referred to as ‘‘metal brains,’ but, as a matter 
of fact, it required more than metal brains 


*Mr. Moore, who contributes this article to THE 
Spectator, is well qualified to speak with authority 
on plate-glass rates. For many years, as president of 
the New Amsterdam Casualty, he made a study of the 
business. He is a former president of the Plate Glass 
Insurance Association, and is now engaged in applying 
scientific methods to plate-glass rating, in charge of the 
rating bureau. 


to bring to perfection a device that is almost 
human in its operation. 

By the use of this most modern improvement 
in scientific ‘‘costing’’ there will be no trouble 
in finding quickly the insurance value of all 
the fancy kinds of glass, as well as plain plate 
glass, at any location and under any circum- 
Stances of hazard. The perfect segregation of 
the various sizes, kinds, uses, locations and 
exposures and the losses thereon will accom- 
plish something that has never been hitherto 
produced in connection with plate glass insur- 
ance. Heretofore it has been deemed sufficient 
to compute the percentage of losses to pre- 
miums and make use of the result as a guide, 
while depending on the individual knowledge 
and experience of the underwriter in making 
additional charge for the more expensive or 
more hazardous kinds of glass. 

It goes without saying that while by such a 
method a company might come out whole or 
with a moderate profit, the same company 
might have increased its net income by reducing 
premiums in some classes and cutting off others 
entirely, with the result of showing a greater 
profit in the aggregate and a material reduc- 
tion of exposure or liability to loss. 

It is well understood that the hazard to which 
plate glass is subject differs materially in va- 
rious parts of the country by reason of condi- 
tions appertaining to the particular locality, 
such as windstorms. settling and other local 
exposures, but nevertheless without a proper 
analysis it is impossible to determine just 
where to draw the line. 

By the accounting device referred to this 
analytical work is simplified and made perma- 
nent, for the cards can be sorted in every con- 
ceivable way and will always remain a com- 
plete record of accurate information. It will 
undoubtedly be found that clamped glass can 
be insured in some places at a much lower rate 
than in others. The result will be the insur- 
ance of much glass of this kind that is not now 
covered by insurance, and a reasonable and 
legitimate profit on all. 

Such a cost accounting will also tend to re- 
move the burden which the less hazardous 
kinds of glass are now carrying for the benefit 
of the costlier and more hazardous kinds, and 
effect a stabilizing influence which cannot but 
result in fixing rates of insurance on a scien- 
tific and equitable basis, to the mutual satis- 
faction of all concerned. 

The method adopted for putting the account- 
ing plan into operation has been so perfected 
that any company can comply with all of its 
requirements, whether equipped with the 
punched-card system in its own office or not. 
There is nothing difficult about it. The com- 
pany using the card system for its own records 
will be able easily to furnish cards ready 
punched for sorting and recording; while pro- 
vision has been made for reporting in hand- 
writing by those companies which prefer to use 
that method. The writer has now installed all 
the necessary machinery for carrying out the 
work in either manner. The information fur- 


nished in writing will be transferred in his 
office to punched cards and the whole record 
will then be complete. 

When this system is in full operation it will 
produce results that will, with accuracy, estab- 
lish a basis for making proper rates which has 
never before been available in the plate-glass 
insurance business, and the value will be cumu- 
lative and continuous. 

Some of the objections raised heretofore to 
any statistical system were that no definite 
plan for collating the information had been pro- 
posed and the nature of the business was such 
that any feasible plan would be so filled with 
mechanical difficulties as to make it cumber- 
some and unworkable. 

Few underwriters had any idea of anything 
but the primitive methods formerly used and 
which had been found wanting when applied to 
plate-glass insurance. Nearly all were fear- 
ful that the labor and expense would be so 
great as to offset the benefits which might 
accrue. By centralizing the work, however, and 
providing means for handling all information 
however presented, these objections have been 
entirely removed. The company having insuffi- 
cient business to establish its own average will 
secure to itself the advantage of a broad view 
of the business of the whole country or any 
part of it and so be guided by a certainty, 
whereas under old conditions it had only guess- 
work for its mark. ‘ 

The actual physical work of preparing the in- 
formation is reduced to the minimum so far as 
the companies are concerned. The expense is 
negligible and the results will be the estab- 
lishment of just and true rates which will un- 
der average circumstances assure each oper- 
ator in plate-glass insurance of a reasonable 
profit. The assured will be better satisfied to 
have his rate fixed by actual exposure and each 
group of risks will carry only its own burden. 
In other words, it makes the insurance com- 
pany what it is primarily intended to be—a 
clearing house for its policyholders. 





Buy LIBERTY BONDS 


C. C. Wright Speaks on Auto Insurance 

The employees at the head office of the Fire- 
mans Fund of San Francisco recently enjoyed 
an interesting talk on automobile insurance by 
the assistant secretary of the company, C. C. 
Wright, who has charge of the automobile de- 
partment. 

Mr. Wright outlined the wonderful growth 
of automobile insurance during the last two 
decades, stating that the Firemans Fund was 
the first company with a nation-wide agency 
plant to underwrite these risks on a large scale, 
entering the field about 1902 with the serious 
intention of making good. The record of the 
company last year, when it did the largest 
volume of automobile business of any “re com- 
pany writing automobile in the United States, 
attests the well-directed efforts of its officers 
in automobile underwriting. 
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DISTRIBUTION BY STATES OF FIRE INSURANCE 
IN 1917 


Below will be found a summary 
marine insurance companies in the 
Canada, taken from the book entitled 


the United States” in 1917, 


recently 


of the 


various Sta 


tes of the 


transactions in 1917 


of the fire 
United States and in 


and 


“Distribution by States of Fire Insurance in 


published 


by The 


Spec tator Company. 


It 


shows separately the fire business of stock and mutual companies and Lloyds and 
States (where 
of 


also the marine, 


The 


inter-insurers, and 
separately reported). 


increase in the size of the book. 





























STATES AND TERRITORIES. Premiums 
| Received. 
Stockh Companiez. $ 

Alabama 4,332,895 
Alaska 474,451 
Arizona. 1,269,090 
Arkansas 4,068,160} 
California 19,47 17 771 
Colorado 3,7 f 
Connecticut 7,03 20), 844 
Delaware 761. 360] 
Dist. of Columbia. 
Florida 
Georgia. 
Hawaii 641,121] 
Idaho 1,800,100 
Illinois 26, 619, 926} 
Indiana 
Towa 
Kansas 
Kentucky | 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland. 
Massachusetts 31} 
Michigan | 2 2'114, ‘099 
Minnesota | = 8,334,279] 
Mississippi 4.207.442] 
Missouri 11,191,600 
Montana 3,123,056 

4,823 et c | 
Nevada 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 


| 
Nebraska 
| 
New Mexico 








New Yc rk ; | 
North Carolina | 

orth Dakcta 
Ohio 17; ‘099° 
Oklahoma.. 5,796,559] 
Oregon 3,659,108] 
Pennsylvania 28,934,207 
Porto Rico 


Rhode Island. 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


ISS, 206 
210,067 


00 


Tennessee H 5,949,611 
Texas 3,342,952 
Utah 1,019,451 
Vermont. 863,247 
Virgisia 6,075,973) 


6.918.602 
4,045,061 
) AGL! 


Washington 

West Virgisia 
Wisconsin 8,372 
Wyoming 


S16, 994 





Totals (U. 3. 
Canada. 
Cuba 
Mexico 

Totals (U.S., Can., Cuba and} 

Mexico) $13,943,681 

Mutual Companies. 

Alabama 6,80 
Alaska. 95 
Arizona 380} 
Arkansas. 57.598 | 
California 739 06 
Colorado. 85,388 
Connecticut 603,494 
Delaware 206,800 | 
Dist. of Columbia 35 040 
Florida 56.518 
Georgia 596,032 
Idaho 
Illincis 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 


Kentucky 


Louisiana 








1,413,472 

591,128] 

6,313,867 

2,173,839 

oot 1,570,159} 
Mississippi 12,351 
Missouri 617.146} 
Montana 86.778 
Nebraska 1,326,834 
Nevada 2,354 
New Hampshire 817.042 








Complete statistics for each of the States and Territories and for Canada 


segregation 
much more complete this year than ever before, 








of the 


Losses 
Incurred. 





3. 





6,624, 380 
36,367 
1,039,447 
13,719,000 
4,249,979 
5,264,219 
2,784,811] 








6,038,024 | 
2,115,870} 
7,299,053 
1,258,781] 
2 930,746 | 
210,894 | 
150 6° 


30, 12 59° 67 =| 
2,668,907 
1,391.62 
8,102,407] 
2,852,531] 

954,921! 

13,178,512] 

2,740) 
1,105,162 
943,342 
1,146,798 
3,085,998 


7,902,202] 


509,062 | 








196.152.9105 3 


17,222,175} 
19.313 
168 


213,394,566) 4 


and Renewed. 


and has 


Risks 
Written 





eyed 
30, 1 35 z 883 





arr iwd.142| 

785,447,026 

90,507,294 | 
98 





407,765.77 3) 
) 3,947 | 






232 ‘I84. 626) 
1,149,691, 618 | 





7,610.302,001 | 
470,506,249} 
163,513,905 
1,906,384,251] 
390,760,496 | 
290,042,648 
2,825,682,736 
4,514,199} 
343,760,739} 
264,592,883 | 











141,061,972} 
434,844,987 
876,727,151] 
96,4 
66,372, 
491,275, 
419,875,730) 


300,298,705) 
§&34,839, 196] 
47.607,616 | 





36.941 275,404 
3,603,865, 046 


0,550,139,720 


—140,850 
—28 000 
5,500 
6,298,301) 
48,256,175 
12,469,054 
58,781,949 
36,974,968 | 
20,146,698 
2.910.516 
5,624,375 
5,451,974 
260,600,614 








5 
147,179, 140 
87,176,427 
882,784,347 
100,615,024] 
502,406,176 
294,801 
31,564, 951 
4.866.235 
96,13 30,925 
T6177 


78,364,739 


States of Fire Insurance in the United States.” 


tornado and hail insurance by 
different classes 


Ratio 
of Losses 
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STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


Mutual C ompanie int on. 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota. 
Ohio 
Oklahoma. 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania. 
Porto Rico 
Rhode Island. 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 
Vermont. 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virgit.ia 
Wisconsin. 
Wyoming 


Totals (U. S.) 
Canada 
Cuba 


Totals (U. S., Can. & Cuba) 


Lloyds and Inter-Insurers. 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Dist. of Columbia. 
Florida 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Inciana. 

Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 





Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 

New Jersey 
New York 
North Carolina 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island. 
South Carolina 
Tennesse € 






ington 


Wi isconsin. 


Totals (U.S. 


Canada. 


Totals (U.S. 
* Losses paid. 


& Can. 


Marine Bus'ness. 
Alabama. 
Alaska. 
Arizona. 
Arkansas. 
California. 
Colcrado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Lictrict of Columbia 
klorida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Iincis. 
Indiana. 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusett 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississipy i 
Missouri. 
Montana.. 
Nebraska... 
Nevada 
New Hamps! ire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota. 
Ohio 





Received. 





Premiums | 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 


357 954 





51,892,191 


114,703 
261,620 
149,514 
34,854 
1,811 
2,327 
151,945 
103,634 
600,427 
70S 
1,340 
87 
1,068 | 
540) 
11,284] 
10,639} 








24,514| 
90 '904 | 





608,590) 
490,395 
161,775 


7,198,969 


46,612 


245,581] 


| 
| 
| 
$99, 606) 
23,290] 





189,93 0) 
968,909 


158,934 





140.84 
1,512 
635,770 
OS 


»Q97 
524.676 
1,226,160 
1,413 
293,286 
1,000.21 
| 129,742 
179,63. 
| 18,253 
67,831 
1,845,450 


20,1 "") 


GOS 


,L68,581 
| 71,524 
92,705 


2,612,092 


L 


Incurred. 


23,234,101 


OSSES 


188,314 


2,311,464 
Ru BUS 


10,090 
516,496 
146,127 
167,085 
14,514 
365,748 
895 


291,031 





104,854 
72,056 
167,984 


20 
38,166 
43.856 
233,053 
2.908 
#30153 
25,659 
875,175 


45 


and Renewed. 








135,661 
| 


123,454] 
61,920 

286,640 

133,216| 
98401) 


2,590,483 | 
40,531] 


2,631,014] 


684,550 
92.958] 
111,744 


5,869 


0,670,623 





Risks 
Written 


- leis 
29,161,100 
—500 
1,014,976,117 
8,479,528 


19, 410: 700 
1,265, 062, 208 





6 5 446, 083,700 
80,779,155 
—11,000 


527, 500 
12,519,599 
5,570,975 
73,914,038 

200,000 

650,000 

35,000 

200,000 

100,000 

882,875 
4,494,895 
5,409,031 
20, ae 391 





12, 144, 440) 
3,586,752 


397250236 
340,310 
32,818, 821 
35,488,546 


coe 5,000 


Thursday 














12,687, 340 
788, ranges 
12,455,815) 


SOL. 33(), 685) 
| 





309,890,926] 


2, 212,275,561 | 
205,488,496] 
346,076,955] 
34,281,092] 
oe tebdivf 
32.063 385} 
on 569, 574 





340,047,466 
3,731,506] 
10,058,319,057 | 
13,716,731) 
12,660,060 
807,779.965 





—- 
- Ratio of 
atio Premiums 
of Losses to Each $100 
to Premiums. of Risks 
Written, 
% : o7 
52.6 1.33 
43.5 52 
11.9 1.67 
52.8 1.65 
39.1 103 
70.6 3.84 
61.1 1.20 
55.0 7 
32.4 81 
31.2 a7 
80.3 1.60 
65.0 2.19 
75.8 2.45 
20.8 1.12 
58.6 2 03 
79.5 37 
19.7 1.00 
23.6 2.01 
32.0 % 
27.8 1.7] 
2 coe | eee 
45.2 80 
56.4 64 
45.3 .80 
19.7 1.54 
28 7 1.84 
56 48 
25.5 66 
5 
Ad 
69.0 1.21 
(6.3 1.9% 
28.0 81 
35 
21 
5 
53 
54 
1.28 
24 
92'8 76 
28 9 a 
77 3 1.05 
4 39 
31.7 99 
145.9 49 
27 81 
18.26 
46 
54.2 71 
68 
163.7 1.26 
106.1 37 
47.1 2.21 
27.2 = 
60.8 1.28 
36.0 91 
87.0 _ 3 
36.3 90 
ia 69 
9 38 
37.7 15 
29 5 80 
51.7 66 
fe 33 
31.1 28 
348 1.08 
160 o1 
2% 5 93 
23.2 “4 
510 37 
95 3 69 
52.0 6 
ie 94 
39 8 86 
3% 1.01 
64.4 93 
25.8 65 
49.6 84 
12 4 a9 
36.7 45 
59.6 60 
34.2 il 
25.9 86 
68.4 28 
71.7 40 
62 87 
32.2 72 
ie 1.10 
14 3 54 
36.8 54 
16.1 ae 
27.8 a 
Rt i 
56.7 32 





are published in the book entitled “Distribution by 
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Ratio of 
Risks Ratio Premiums 
SraTES AND TERRITORIES. Premiums | Losses Written of Losses to Each $100 STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
ass Received. Incurred. | and Renewed. |to Premiums. of Risks 
| | Written. 
| | ne — ee ee EEN —— a eee eee 
Business—C on. $ | $ $ | oq wf Tornado Bus ness—Con. 
PF ay 206,502} -108,647| 19,135,790) 52.6 1.08 Ohio 
Oregon... +--+ +-°- 423, 788 | 1 65,180,070 43.9 .65 Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania. 8,700,999 | 4,563,557) 1,994,007,575) 52.4 44 Oregon... .. 
Rhode Island. 460,836 269, 793 | 95,867,096) 58.5 48 Pennsylvania. 
South Carolina 459,903 183,075 48,749,242) 39.8 94 Rhode Island. 
South Dakota 63,335 30,139 10,114,080) 47.6 .63 South Carolina 
Tennessee 361,762 pin 65, 042,764) 45.0 56 South Dakota 
Texas... a7 2 21k 42.3 . a 
1 Ne ) 52.0 2 exas 
a 35.887 0794961 19.9 “60 Utah... 
Virginia 427,498 59, 324,699 18.3 42 Vermont. 
Washington 1,848,050 i 207,605,960) 35.2 89 Virginia 
West Virginia ; 81,645 36,774 13,146,000 45.0 62 Washington. 
Wisconsin. 536,493 162, 334 95,250,013; 30.2 56 West Virginia 
Wyoming : 16,096 35 3,302,236 23.8 49 Wisconsin. . 
U.S. War Risk Bureau a 38,173,094 23,652,701 +900,000.000! 62.0 4.42 Wyoming. 
Totals (U. S.) 178, 300,228 87,692,751 23,160,864,125 49.2 77 Totals (U. 5.) 
Canada re é 1,760,636 964,903,743 66.2 28 Canada...... 
Cuba.....- 22,902 10,831,097 70.4 30 Totes U.8.&C 
_ = — otals (UL. 5. & Can.) 
Totals (U. S., Can. & Cuba) 181,082,428 89,476,289) 4,137,148,065 49.4 75 
{ Estimated. _ Hail Business 
aBusiness Nov. 17, 1916. to A|pril 27, 1918. | | California. 
| Colorado 
— Business. | Connecticut. 
Alabama... caer! 22,156} 5,587,104) 68.8 59 Idaho 
laska. S| (a a7 Illinois 
asa. ; 12,422 1,141,548! 66.0 1.09 Indiana. 
Arkansas. . 92,580) 34 16,371,733 37.7 57 lowa 
ATE Ree ieee tetra 282 538 61,805, 190.8 46 Kansas 
Colorado | 4,081 491) §22,151 12.0 | 66 Kentucky 
——.. ; i 3,658 | 5,195 1,499,457; 142.0 | 24 Maryland. 
Delawar ae 3 10 187,450} 3.2 17 Massachusetts 
District rot C olumbia | 308 880,798 10.4 33 Michigan 
11) eter area | 6,850 874, 448 70.6 1.11 Minnesota 
Georgia 4,005 4,283,773 20.3 46 Missouri. 
Idaho | 1,056 90,909 92.1 1.26 Montana 
Illinois. . . | 630,517 190,571,884, 46.9 71 Nebraska 
Indiana. | 251,771 115,916,090 38.1 57 North Dakota. 
lowa.. | 199,127 222,427,062 17.2 02 Ohio 
Kansas | 13 610,355! = 131,240,713 69.7 ; 67 Oklahoma 
Kentucky. | 309, 479 179,636} é ) 58.0 | 52 Oregon... 
Louisiana 65,634 9,526) 14.5 | 1.06 South Dakota 
Maine... 43 ; | ; é 04 Tennessee . 
Maryland. | 7,406 87.3 29 Texas 
Massachusetts. | 6: 29, O11) 30.3 4.82 Washington 
Michigan . 47.8 1.56 Wisconsin. 
Minnesota 31.5 57 Wyoming 
Mississippi. 4 23.5 60 
Missouri 154,604, 984 23.8 49 Totals (U.8.) 
Montana 6,623,480 22.1 6.54 Canada 
Nebraska. . 80,620,826 20.2 66 
New Hampshire 376,327; 140.2 04 Totals (U.S. & Can.) 
New Jersey | 4,283,111} 24.3 23 Totals, F., M., T. & H. bus. 
New Mexico 348,175 127.5 53 (United States). 
New York 4,300,652 44.8 19 Totals, F., M., T. & H. bus. 
North Carolina. ‘ 4,940,756 16.6 30 (U.S., Can., Cuba & Mex.) 
North Dakota | 110. 039 17,874,868 69.4 62 











Government Reports on War Risks 


checks in 


pay 





ment of allowances 


and 


allot- 





The first anniversary of the inauguration of 
war risk insurance by the United States was 
marked in Washington last week by the publi- 
cation of a summary of the year’s work by Sec- 
retary of the Treasury McAdoo. The bill bring- 
ing the Bureau of War Risk Insurance into 
existence was signed by the President on Octo- 
br 6, 1917. 

“The administration of the act by the Treas- 
ury Department through the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance during the past year consti- 
tutes one of the big war tasks of the Govern- 
ment,” declared Mr. McAdoo. 

“In the twelve months just ended the bureau 
has mailed more than six and one-half million 


ments, representing a total disbursement of 
almost $200,000,000 for the care and maintenance 
of the families and dependents of our fighting 

the has 
nearly of in- 
life 
the 
world at the be- 


men. In past year, also, the bureau 


thirty-five 
surance, or approximately as much ordinary 


written billion dollars 


insurance as there was outstanding with all 


life insurance companies of the 


ginning of the year. Our army and navy are 
more than ninety per cent insured, and new ap- 


plications are now being received for more than 
a billion 
“The bureau has made awards and 


dollars of this insurance a week. 
is paying 
5000 death 


is paying monthly 


monthly compensation on more than 


and disability claims, and it 
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! 
: Ratio of 
Risks Ratio Premiums 
Premiums Losses Written of Losses | to Each $100 

Received. incurred. and Renewed. ‘to Premiums.) of Risks 

| Written. 
$ $ $ % % 
467,844 69,185 97,162,966 12.6 48 
531,226 371,329 95,726,602 69.9 56 
109} 11,000 99 
4,221 7,829,609 27.6 20 
6 2,406,380 2 09 
4,189 2,715,102 23.3 66 
‘ 59,440 33,744,005 24.4 72 
1,85 666,295 391,842,263 35.9 47 
118,758 65,480,911 36.0 50 
15 23,100 8.9 .73 
ee 95) 37 
1,969 11.2 53 
2,470 ‘ 16.1 72 
1,168 1.035, 109; 37.4 30 
82,389 71,640,098 15.5 74 
1,679 682 265,217 40.6 63 
13,568, 257| 4,844,542) 1,960,973,920| 35.7 | .69 
40,365} 87,394 9,278,528} 216.6 44 
13,608,622 4,931,936) 1,970,252,448| 36.2 69 
150 10,000) .. 1.50 
375,450) 3,958,251; 33.9 9.44 
34,831 347,700; 188.0 | 10.02 
34,945} 1,180,500} 39.8 | 2.96 
1,418] 49,784; 10.2 | 2.85 
700 y 1.29 
= ssi 3, 760, ped 49 3.64 
| 6.62 

5. 





52 
88,870] 50,622 
1,438) 16 
































1, ‘076, 030) i® 13 
2,057, 560) 1,236,313 | 27,670,000 60 7.44 
23 | 2 .80 
1,108,899} 405, 390) 36.6 5.55 
6, 500] 14.9 1.99 
234.512 19.1 7.06 
687, 708) 49.5 8.40 
1,191,908 | 15° 304, 550| 53.1 7.75 
1,985} 924; 16.3 3.16 
294,225 324, 682 3,983" 136! 110.3 8.96 
1,454} 26,916 5.40 
534,182 259,620 10,522,200! 48.6 6.27 
16 400 4.00 
245,135 78,281 2,669,249 31.9 9.18 
5,861 te: 156,080 3.75 
373] 334) 117,335 $9.5 32 
18,692) 6,522) 263,317 34.9 7.10 
7,906, 890) 4,181,428 52.9 6.77 
2 1,284,862} 42.5 j 7.52 

—- —— — | $$ $$ | 
10,920,727] 5,469,290) 156,968,826) 50.1 6.96 
641,057,756) 318,666,215) 69,415,285,298, 49.7 92 
678,692,258) 39,425,227] 74,142,592,499 50.0 91 

instalments of insurance on more than 9000 


death claims. In 
the bureau has, 


the performance of its task 
within the year, handled nearly 
three million nine hundred thousand insurance 
applications, and more than three million eight 
hundred thousand allotment and allowance 
forms, and it has been necessary to prepare and 
maintain under constant 
million 


control 
separate 


than 
ecard 


more 
twenty-six individual 


records.”’ 
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The publication of war risk rates in British news- 


papers has been discontinued on the ground that, ac- 


cording to official information, such publication is 


unadvisable in the public interest. 
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North British 224 Mercantile Insurance Company 


109 YEARS OLD 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, War Risk, 
Explosion and Kindred Lines 


SERVICE 


E. G. RICHARDS, Manager, UNITED STATES BRANCH, 76 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


-Expert advice on insurance problems. 











Domestic and Foreign Marine Policies 

The similarity between the straight marine 
insurance policies issued in the United States 
on hulls and those of other countries is com- 
manding attention in some quarters. While 
there is a concurrent policy issued by the ma- 
rine underwriters in this country and Great 
Britain, it differs somewhat from that issued 
by the French companies in that it is more 
onerous than the latter, except perhaps in the 
case of collisions, when the French pays nine- 
tenths instead of three-fourths. There are also 
deductions, according to age, and certain fran- 
chises are also deducted. American under- 
writers are not anxious to do business on the 
Norwegian conditions, which, while not radi- 
cally different, provide that if the vessel is 
sunk by war loss the Norwegian Underwriters 
refund the premium for the unexpired period, 
which is not done in this country. Therefore, 
if the American underwriter accepts business 
On Norwegian conditions he binds himself to 
follow the Norwegian underwriters, without 
deriving any material benefit therefrom. As 
respects war risk underwriting the American 
and the British policies vary but little. The 
American policy reads as follows: 

“Tt is agreed that the insurance covers only 
the risk of capture, seizure or destruction or 
damage by men-of-war, by letters of marque, 
by taking at sea, by arrests, restraints, detain- 
ments and acts of kings, princes and people 
authorized by and in prosecution of hostilities, 
between belligerent nations, but excluding 
claims for delay, deterioration, and/or loss of 
market, and warranted not to abandon, in case 
of capture, seizure or detention, until after 
condemnation of the property insured, nor 
until ninety days after notice of said condem- 
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nation is given to the assurers; also warranted 
not to abandon in case of blockade, and free 
from any claim to loss or expense in conse- 
quence of blockade, or of any attempt to evade 
blockade, but in the event of blockade to pro- 
ceed to an open port and there end the voyage.” 

Losses due to the extinction of lights on ves- 
sels come under the war-risk policy issued by 
France and some of the other Continental coun- 
tries, but not in the American and British 
policies. There have, however, been cases 
where the courts of this country have declared 
it a war loss where two vessels have collided 
as a result of war conditions preventing the use 
of lights. 





—— Buy Liperty Bonos 


The Cyclops Incident Repeated 

The disappearance from the face of the At- 
lantic of the American ship Brinhilda is as 
mysterious as that of the United States naval 
vessel Cyclops, which became missing several 
months ago. The Brinhilda left this port about 
three weeks ago, bound for South Africa with 
a cargo of automobiles and footwear. The own- 
ers, the Cosmopolitan Shipping Corporation, 
say that she was to have taken on a large 
quantity of foodstuffs, but at the last minute 
the Food Administration decreed otherwise. 
The cargo was insured with New York marine 
companies to the amount of approximately 
$1,000,000, and her hull was also covered for 
seventy-five per cent of its value. The crew 
consisted of twenty-three men, chiefly Ameri- 
cans. A few days after the Brinhilda had 
sailed a naval vessel off the New England coast 
picked up a lifeboat bearing the ship’s name, 
together with some furniture and the cover to 





Thursday 


a hatchway. Attached to the lifeboat was a 
part of the davit bearing evidence of having 
been violently torn from the ship. There were 
other evidences to show that the Brinhildg had 
gone to the bottom of the Atlantic with all 
her crew from the effects of an explosion of 
some kind. And, as the ship carried no ex. 
plosives and no submarines had been hear@ of 
in’ the vicinity where the lifeboat was found, 
the inference, according to her owners, is that 
the vessel struck a contact mine. The Brin- 
hilda was a staunch sailer constructed of iron 
and had been passed upon as A-I before ghe 
sailed. A member of the Cosmopolitan Ship. 
ping Company says that the ship doubtless met 
her fate when less than twenty hours out, The 
insurance is distributed over a large number of 
marine companies, who are taking every means 
to ascertain whether or not she has gone to 
the bottom. 





Buy LiBerty Bonps >—— 
Belgian Relief Ship Burns 


The Kerr Chartering Company of 17 Battery 
Place received word one day last week that the 
Danish steamship Tyr, which left this port a 
few days previously with a cargo of grain for 
the Belgian Relief, had been partially burned 
at St. Johns, N. F. The Tyr had reached a point 
some distance off the coast when fire was found 
in her forehold. Her master at once ordered 
her back, and she reached St. Johns in time to 
avoid a bad disaster. At St. Johns her hold 
was pumped full of water and the cargo par- 
tially destroyed, but the flames were extin- 
guished in time to save the hull and a portion 
of the cargo. She was covered by insurance 
with New York companies. 
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REINSURANCE SERVICE 


Compensation 
Public and General Liability Automobile and Burglary 


! AMERICAN REINSURANCE COMPANY 


Hanover Bank Building 


Accident and Health 


Correspondence Invited 


New York City, N. Y. 

















Saves time and work, and insures accuracy. 


COMMISSION and BROKERAGE COMPUTER 


for the rapid calculation of commissions and brokerages at all prevailing 


rates, ranging from 4% to 75%. 
Gives commissions on sums of from one cent to one dollar; and by 


Printed in legible type 


INSURANCE 
NEW YORK 


} Underwriters 


GUARANTY TRUST CO. a | 
EQUITABLE TRUST CO. —"; 2613 | 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 


| simply moving decimal points, on sums up to $1,000 or more. 
| 
| 


on fine bristol board, with eyelet hanger. 
| Price, per copy, 50 cents. 
af Companies desiring to distribute the Commission and rye A 
| Computer to agents and brokers, as an advertisement, with the 
| compliments of the company printed on the face thereof, will be quoted 
wholesale rates on application. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


| 
| 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Publish 135 WILLIAM STREET, 
| ubiusners 
| WSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
| ee ——————— — — - — -_ ——— a ———— 
’ ’ 
| GRINNELL’S ESTIMATOR AND BUILDERS’ POCKET COMPANION. 
This little book. while primarily designed for the use of contiactors, masons, etc. 
| is of especial value to FIRE INSURANCE ADJUSTERS ., treating of all branches 
of building from excavating to finishing. By its aid the cost of an ordinary build- 
6 | ing can be calculated in fifteen minutes. With supplement, it contains 80 pages 
2614 | of tabular and other information, printed in vest-pocket size, substantially bound. 
| Will be mailed to any address on receipt of $1.00. 


| THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 135 William Street, New York, 
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FIRE FIGHTING DIFFICULT 





Coming of Peace Unlikely to Better 
Conditions Materially 





BURDENS PRESS ON MUNICIPALITIES 


Two-Platoon Service and Improved Equipment 
Counted On to Secure Results 


BY CHARLES WOODWARD 


The participation of the United States in 
the world war influenced practically all busi- 
ness, and probably none to a greater extent 
than municipal affairs. The increasing scale 
of all commodities during that period neces- 
sitated, and still necessitates, a corresponding 
increase in wages and salaries to all city em- 
ployees, the burden, of course, being passed to 
the taxpayer. 

In general, cities have little margin in their 
tax levy to permit this increase in expendi- 
ture, and in many cases the solution has been 
tried of curtailing the expenses by failing to 
maintain the same number of employees. This 
has been made possible in many departments 
by reducing the amount of routine business, 
some of which had reached the stage of red 
tape. 

The fire department, however, was at no 
time a branch of the municipality which had 
much to reduce in deadwood. In _ practically 
no case throughout the Union was it up to the 
strength where men could be allowed meal 
periods or vacations without leaving the com- 
panies somewhat undermanned. The resuli 
was that when economy was attempted by re- 
ducing the number of men there was a cor- 
responding decrease in the effectiveness of 
the department to combat fires was the re- 
sult. 

LOSS OF MEN TO WAR SERVICE 

In many cases, this reduction in force was 
brought about by the younger men obeying the 
call to the colors and by the inability of the 
city to replace them. Latest reports from all 
the larger cities—New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Pittsburgh and others—are that the force at 
present is 20 to 30 per cent below that re- 
quired for proper manning. 

While an unsatisfactory condition, this can- 
not be considered alarming in these bigger 
cities, as with the large total force available 
a sufficient number of men can be called to 
enable almost any fire to be handled. In the 
moderate-sized city a reduction of even 10 to 
15 per cent in the trained men is a distinct 
hazard and requires much more drastic action 
to overcome. 


THE TWO-PLATOON SYSTEM 
In many cities the two-platoon system has 
recently been introduced or was in existence 
before the war. This system is recognized as 
requiring an average of one-third more men 


than the old single-shift system, and because 
of this it has been argued by many that some 
action should be taken to prohibit operation 
on the two-platoon basis. It is not believed 
that this retroaction will be possible, and in 
fact it is very probable that even more cities 
will go to this basis. It may even become 
necessary to militarize the fire departments to 
properly keep them manned, as, even with the 
more time given by the two-platoon plan and 
an increase in wages, other forms of labor 
will be so inviting that men will not willingly 
continue in the fire department. 

It may well be recognized that the expenses 
of fire departments will continue to go up and 
that cities will be more and more tempted to 
reduce their forces. To overcome this condi- 
tion there are several solutions, some of 
which may seem drastic, but all of which are 
really along the lines of conservation and are 
steps necessary to reduce the present enor- 
mous national waste by fire. These remedial 
measures are: 

Modernizing of fire apparatus, 

Reduction of fires by inspection. 

More effective work by firemen. 

Improved structural conditions. 

Increase in protective equipment. 


MODERNIZING OF FIRE APPARATUS 

This is given first, not because it is of great- 
est importance, but because it is first to ap- 
peal to city authorities and will receive the 
most encouragement from the fire department. 
It has been known for many years that a ma- 
terial saving in upkeep could be accomplished 
horse-drawn equipment with 
this to-day is true to a 


by replacing 
automobile apparatus: 
greater degree than in the past, as the cost 
of horses, harness and horse feed has advanced 
faster than nearly any other commodities. 

The other item, which is of even more value 
to-day, is the greater effectiveness and effi- 
ciency of automobile fire apparatus over horse- 
drawn. Because of the increase in sustained 
speed of this apparatus as compared with 
horse-drawn it is recognized that automobile- 
equipped fire stations can be 50 per cent 
farther apart, giving an increase of 100 per 
cent in area served. Because of this it is pos- 
sible, in so far as distribution alone is con- 
cerned, to estimate that with automobile ap- 
paratus a city can be protected with half the 
fire stations necessary for horse-drawn, but 
other considerations enter which prevent such 
a reduction in number of companies. These 
other considerations, such as the necessity of 
having enough apparatus to fight a large fire, 
or in the bigger cities to fight two or more 
simultaneous fires, have been carefully esti- 
mated, with the result that in the opinion of 
many authorities the size of a department can 
be reduced by 15 per cent, if fully motorized, 
and still render effective fire-fighting service. 

This reduction is believed permissible for 
several reasons: 


The greater speed and get-away of motor 


apparatus permits quicker response, with a 
consequent arrival at the fire before great 
headway results. 

The power available in automobile appa- 
ratus permits heavier loads to be carried, thus 
giving more hose and other equipment. 

Motor equipment, particularly pumping en- 
gines, are more effective in their operation. 

Unless full advantage is taken of the above 
considerations the introduction of motor 
equipment will not have the desired result in 
improving the fire department at a reduction 
of cost. Speed can be obtained with nearly any 
automobile, but speed, together with load- 
carrying ability and dependability, cannot. It 
is advisable in all cases for a city to purchase 
equipment of 
power, 


large, even excessive, horse- 
and to use only apparatus of reputable 
manufacturers, particularly those who have 
previously built equipment for fire service. 
This service in many respects is more severe 
than any other type of work, and many cities 
now regret the purchase of equipment be- 
lieved to be amply strong, but which was not 
Suited to the call of the fire department. 


QUESTION OF MOBILITY 


Greater effectiveness over horse-drawn 
equipment is apparent with nearly every type 
of equipment. Ladder trucks and_ water- 
towers can be handled more easily and better 
placed, and hose wagons can be moved about 
to greater advantage in laying hose and in the 
use of turret nozzles. 

Probably the greatest gain in effectiveness 
are the pumps, as compared with the old 
steamer. With = the 
largely dependent on the ability of the stoker, 
and it was seldom that even the best of stokers 
could maintain continuous operation at near 
the engine’s capacity. With the automobile 
pumps this operation might be 


steamer operation was 


called a 
“cinch,” so easy is the job: one operation is 
all that is necessary, and with the modern ma- 
chine practically his only duty after the pump 
is put in operation is to make sure his gaso- 
lene supply is holding out. With the steamer 
two men were needed for effective operation, 
and even then much less water was actually 
pumped. In fact, in many cities steamers of 
only 500 or 600 gallons’ rated capacity were 
purchased and were only expected to deliver 
one good stream in actual operation. 

To-day practically al] automobile pumps are 
rated at over 600 gallons, and are expected to, 
and do, deliver two and three streams. In 
New York the unheard-of performance of sup- 
plying a water-tower by a single machine was 
recently achieved by a modern automobile 
pumping engine. 


EFFICIENCY THE KEYNOTE 
It is this ability to get more per piece of 
apparatus which must be taken into considera- 
tion in these days of stress. Efficiency must 
be the keynote of fire departments to over- 


come the recognized undermanning. Even 








though the _ nation’s further 


drawn upon for the purposes of reconstruction, 


resources are 


a proper viewpoint will show the necessity of 
conserving the nation’s wealth against fire. In 
general, the purchase of this equipment will 
require a bond issue; but as it is a saving in 
operation to use automobile apparatus, the 
granting of funds should be considered as in 
the line of conservation. 

This item has always been one of great value, 
but at the present time it must be considered 
as One of the duties incident to reconstruction 
and ranking with the successful carrying 
thrdugh of the last and the next Liberty Loans 
and similar undertakings. It must be recog- 
nized that the fires which destroy the national 
resources are largely preventable. 4 bulle- 
tin of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers shows from actuarial figures that 28.9 
per cent of the fire loss in the United States 
in 1916 was from entirely preventable causes, 
and 47.8 per cent from partly preventable. 
These causes can be eliminated, in part by an 
educational campaign, but largely by actually 
ealling the owner’s attention to the hazard 
and ordering him to clean up or correct condi- 
tions, so that, even though these very common 
causes are not entirely removed, they will not 
give rise to a fire under conditions such that 
there will be a material and overwhelming 
spread of the conflagration. 

For years certain cities, of which Schenec- 
tady, New York and Canton, Ohio, may be con- 
sidered as examples, have had an enviable 
record as to fires because of the thorough in- 
spection service maintained by their fire de- 
partments. Other cities have recently entered 
the field, and the activities of the State fire 
marshals have done 
hazards and generally improving conditions. 


wonders in removing 


CARELESSNESS CONTINUES 

But, with all the work now done, only the 
surface has been scratched, in so far as the 
country at large goes. Look down any city 
alley and in the cellars and basements of 
stores, and the collection of inflammable junk 
and rubbish will appall you if its significance 
as to fire-breeding comes to your mind. Go 
through factories and stores, and the disre- 
gard of common-sense methods of doing things 
safely will be evident to even the lay mind not 
Even in our stores 
it will be common to see open counters of 
highly inflammable nitrocellulose articles— 
commonily known under trade names such as 
celluloid, pyrolene and French ivory. Little 
regard is paid to the danger of these articles 
and no attempt made to safeguard them. 


versed in fire prevention. 


HOW TO IMPROVE CONDITIONS 


Ali these and many other hazards could be 
remedied by an intelligent inspection service 
by fire department members; the question is 
as to how it can be done. 

First, the successful carrying out of this 
work must involve the education of the fire- 
men as to what to look for and how to remedy 
conditions—what protective device or better- 
ment must be recommended. This involves a 
schooling, first for the officers, and later by 
these officers of the men in the company. Sev- 
eral valuable hooks dealing with these sub- 
jects can be bought, and authoritative informa- 
tion and advice can always be obtained from 
experts in this line in the employ of the fire 


insurance companies and bureaus. Next in 
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line is to arrange for an adequate inspection 
service. Where the size of the city justifies it, 
a fire marshal, with no other duties, should 
have general supervision, but in all cases most 
of the work should be done by the firemen. 

This can be done readily in cities that are 
motorized. In turn, each company should be 
assigned to a block in its running district, 
which should be thoroughly inspected. By 
leaving the apparatus at a fire alarm box, 
through which connection to the alarm system 
can be maintained, it can be ready for a run 
at all times. To arrange for the men several 
should be kept at the apparatus and arrange- 
ment made for quickly calling the men doing 
inspection duty. Even if delayed a few minutes, 
this would not result seriously, as other com- 
panies assigned would be responding. 

With the two-platoon system adequate in- 
spection service can be obtained by using the 
off-shift for a few hours each week. For the 
privilege of sleeping while on duty at night 
theré should be no objection raised to such 
service, and in the cities where it has been 
tried there has been great success, 

By giving credit in the civil service rating 
for promotion to the amount of inspection 
work done and by including in the examina- 
tions questions which will bring out a man’s 
knowledge gained in these inspections, interest 
can be awakened and hearty co-operation ob- 
tained from the firemen. In fact, this field of 
inspection work is one of the broadest in fire 
service, but has not received the consideration 
from heads of fire departments which it should. 
An awakening is necessary, especially at this 
time, when conservation of the nation’s re- 
sources is still of vital importance. 


MORE EFFECTIVE WORK BY FIREMEN 

While recognizing that greater effort in in- 
spection work would be of inestimable value 
and would largely increase the effectiveness of 
the firemen in reducing the stupendous fire 
waste, other steps are also necessary. Even 
with strict and conscientious inspection work, 
the probability of fires, and of large fires, will 
ever be present. Adequately to combat these 
effectively fire-fighting is necessary, and this 
can be obtained only with trained men. In the 
larger departments a man is rated as a first- 
grade fireman only after several years’ fire 
duty. That this delay in obtaining a highly 
trained man is not necessary has been amply 
shown in the recent training of our soldiers. 
A similar course of intensive training is neces- 
sary and should be provided for firemen. A 
few of the cities have such a course for 
“rookies,’’ but in the large majority of the 
American cities a new man is immediately 
assigned to a company and gets only such 
training as his captain may give him, together 
with the lessons learned by hard experience at 
actual fires. 


SHOULD BE EDUCATED FOR SERVICE 

A strict probationary period should be re- 
quired of each new man, during which he 
should be required to become proficient in his 
duties through attendance at a well-organized 
drill school. This schcol should not only teach 
the recruit to handle and operate the various 
fire department apparatus and equipment, but 
also instill in him knowledge of building con- 
struction, hazards and fire prevention as ap- 
plying to various classes of buildings and occu- 
pancies 

(To be concluded) 


A hursday 


Wearing Apparel Factories 
A fire insurance inspector, who has recently 
visited plants of clothing manufacturers Ma 
New York, makes the following comments upon 
such establishments: 


In reports of trade conditions of various 
firms manufacturing wearing apparel it has 
been mentioned that manuafcturing has been 
curtailed to a considerable extent, in some 
instances only five or six hands working where 
ordinarily twenty-five to forty would be work- 
ing; also that as to the dry goods district it 
has been stated that large firms, who ordi- 
narily have large stocks of, piece goods, now. 
hold very little goods on hand; in fact, firms 
using three or four floors for stock and dis- 
play purposes now use only one floor or part 
of one floor. This same general condition ap- 
plies throughout the city of New York. 

The business world is practically stagnant 
at present, as the country is on the threshold 
of reconstruction, not only socially, but indus- 
trially. During the war, especially the last 
two years, the market prices of commodities 
have been grossly inflated, to the detriment 
of small firms and the profit of large manu- 
facturers, especially in textiles. A reverse 
condition is now setting in. In the last two 
weeks trade has slumped enormously. The 
signing of an armistice was the signal to stop 
buying at inflated prices of goods already on 
the market and to limit purchases of raw ma- 
terials to absolute necessities. Consequently 
wholesalers are out of stock awaiting lower 
prices. Manufacturers cannot get goods for 
making up except at high prices, and are 
loath to purchase materials at high prices and 
be compelled to sell finished goods at low 
prices. 

The recent epidemic also has had an effect. 

Some of the largest communities outside of 
New York have been quarantined, thus ren- 
dering selling by agents next to impossible, 
as traveling has been restricted and the trade 
in no mood to buy. This also has had the 
tendency to leave stocks in hands of manu- 
facturers which otherwise would have been 
sold. 

Other conditions are springing up which 
will make market conditions unsettled for 
a while. 

In this respect company underwriters should 
be careful in accepting new insurance in any 
line of manufacturing of wearing apparel or 
in textile trade, as I can see no reason for any 
firm putting on additional insurance at this 
particular time. Also in the dry goods dis- 
trict stocks are depleted and insurance should 
be reduced rather than increased. 

Classified Summary of Casualty Insurance in 
1917 by States 

The tables on the following pages show the 
total premiums written and losses paid last 
year by the casualty, surety and miscellaneous 
insurance companies, arranged by classes of 
business, for each State. Figures for individ- 
ual companies are shown in the Life and Cas- 
ualty volume of The Insurance Year Book for 
1918-19, published by The Spectator Company. 
The totals for the principal lines indicating 
United States business are given herewith: 





Premiums | Losses 











Received. Paid. Ratio. 
$ 3 % 

Accident and health.... 53,346,406 25,386,557) 47.6 
Liability... | 51,407,718 19,879,578} 38.7 
Workmen’s compensation.. 81,377,313) 35,601,485} 43.8 
Fidelity and surety | 28,446,648) 7,955,342) 28.0 
Plate glass.... 5,940,765, 2,725,787) 45.9 
Steam boiler... . | 3,554,315 281,956} 7.9 
Fly wheel... . . ..| 883,043 65,264) 17.1 
Burglary and theft... ..| 6,466,062 2,483,485) 38,4 
COE, eee mete ..| 1,641,831 88,479} 5.4 
Sprinkler. . cae Bos) 90,263 99,085} 34.1 
Automobile property damage.| 15,049,305 5,735,570 38.1 
Workmens’ collective... 19,923 242,703; 57.8 
Live'stook.......+ +: 1,499,735 617,341) 41.2 
Physicians’ defense. 234,526 71,324) 21.3 
Totals... . 250,057,853 101,233.956) 40.5 
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Premiums Losses Premiums Loans 
Received. Paid Received. Paid. 
ee Alabama. $ $i | $ $ 
IAccidetitises <0 oove~erebe csitinns weineninciecnviecien 299,419 108,175 | 6.1 o : Reeconpect Continued. 
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Surety...-- ime Shs Sei ase eed rah eae te al 63,258 arr 1 | Physicians’ Defense. 80 22. 
ROMS RE CLT CE ee | L ’ a) eee nel See ol 
Plate Ree es rere | 6.018 ee | Assregates. eee 1,528,524 343,781 
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7.6 Accident. . Nebraska. | iaaamt a vo fae eases cnncocnsecsrerecteresenees 110,647 38,790 ry 
be Health ee 298 616,983 ——— || eos gi oh ae ae 28,545 95,096 86.0 
0 Liability... ... 1,484,764 | 37.7 | urglary and Theft... 6000200022002 47,187 14,413 50 5 
31.3 pul. ie ompens: ition. 80. 117 | 377,173 | ) | — shteaasntssassaps | 12365 — 7 3 
; spel sy, 25.¢ ni COREE ee 8,368 ° ; 
49 Surety. hie REE eat ia a proper 18 | 72 |W nae rat Damage. 38/346 2319 | 12/6 
28.8 ean auntie peor 8} 39.3 Linask lective.. 1,085 3,856 “.6 
34.5 yo ee ee a | 137'9o 46.9 || Physicians’ D 90,069 | ae 10 8 
6.5 ee ee | price 169 || efense... 7,266 4,042 = 8 
34.3 oo cop ee a | 46,748 523 ||  Assregates 11,686 1,004 as 
3.6 a | ae 60.1 | 4 weer” 674 8,315 76 
” Gre ese eee ee reenter) __ 266 - ——___— 25 ) 
ene iniomobic Property Dam TES 60,153 bien cana orth Dakota | 1,530,824 ‘nae et we 
39.3 Live Stock... y Damage. ae 1 320 35.7 Workmen’s Compensation | 635,626 415° 
feddus' thle... oes WG Workmen's Compensation... 222.0220. 2 07 | 243,622 sie 
47.3 “ Seenoaioon _ oi'4 || Plate iyandSuretyesn 2220 | 142,961 | 13,945 <a 
25.4 Aggregates......... "360 | 1-4 |] Steam Boller. 2262200222200 2000, weane 41,097 | 28.7 
= Accident Nevada. a | s | oe -" wie Le aaa = — | 58.252 7 - 
17, Hanne lo 2,765,421 | Bui S de satay ee | 2967 8652 20.1 
a's Laity - ; is mae eee a RG era tear 45.7: | 33.4 Poneerie iE | 1540 55.8 
12.6 dae emai eters 5,132 | 25.45 , Workm e Property Damage........01 || | 14,842 4,035 38.8 
7 re Gi epestetnbeeecdsinnndcscacsreves yi | 34 55.6 Live Stock... Collective.. ES Ee aT AED | 962 2,272 a 
57.6 teGlass............ ae | 444) 39. Ph eee ‘| 8,8: 95! 5.3 
4 ore a Ree hy 215 ie ysicians’ Defense................ ors 2521 ip 
58.7 urglary and T ; 21,270 | 7,215 | 9.8 Avgres: 40,66: 28.4 
44.9 oan... heft.. | ae | 949 | # a sa |—— 403 14,700 | 36 
= Automobile Property ama aeaes 1 334 Pas 34.9 Accident Ohio. = ae pee oa . nie 
18.5 wveStock....... nage..... | "31 172 ye alth. fe | 761, 184 a oe 
33.0 A | ‘| 227 | ide ser et | 287,37 — 19.4 
_ 33.0 Aggregates........ H 2.005 | li Workmen’s Cor 2,877,377 12 
i Vv oe |—— {UU vane 4.8 Fidelity. npensation.. | 417,149 211,315 a 
42.1 Accident. , New Hampshire. | 93,992 er 103.0 Surety , | 2,781,231 | 177,950 & 0 
se esttenes 93,995 SS OT] Pk y. 126,938 | 940,27: 42.6 
~— ee eaeeeenen | ia 39,343 vp a “Glass... 463 a | 560 ao 30.8 
48 he | 125,773 es eam Boiler.. | 1.3: 113 | ,060 49 7 
8 rkmen ’s Compens Saree ty ie cla ace g tetas | 10 655 52.106 Fly Wheel | 338,822 | 100,041 Fag 
44.2 Fidelity... . ation. omen? reo 41.4 Boctace ai ek 264,650 | 393,451 21.6 
ie Surety soe cence eee | “344 wen | 22 | Ce na 219°717 | 37034! 4°2 
8.4 PlateGlass.............. Old a, tke 5 S , 24". | 18.¢ 51.8 
45.3 Steam ier. ee ore “a poet ‘| 367'330 6.982 aS 
53.9 a ‘ 5,884 73 eae Sta i Property eiauiiae Meenas | 160,713 | 1 36,090 28.5 
8.0 os Theft... 0.2! 1's? 9.9 Phy aoe’ Nictenaee. Z a 1,538 2,902 ‘ 8 
ae SE erick ds 37 8 efense. . on | 989,7 re 935 on’ ) 
23.3 ee — “26 Ageregat i | 102/386 | azi'ses | ays 
2.4 suwmone I Pens D | a 523 aa gates. . = 19,612 | 40,478 37.5 
67.1 ive Stock amage. wo Ba Accident Oregon. ——| 4,981 39.4 
be Physicians’ Defense. 19,850 “45 is. ; = oa; 4 bent 
a. ££ =| ee 7 404 6 Health.............0.00esceteeeeeeree 106,257 | 369 
30: | $5 “ So Ib. oaapnaapenaeeeaeeneeeeer nee pee 257 | 
23.3 Aggregates... ... | ' si ieee 34.9 || 7 orkmen + Com Bae ee aa idiScs dh | —— - | ie 
ree ; eae | eer ea aS - 7 | del SLompensi ition 7,747 68,031 33..é 
100.0 Accident. . New Jerse | ————|______ 30 S. elity. i. 398'540 34 O1F | 33.3 
Health... . , | 628,140 | a Plate Gk: . aoe uae tat'ees 51.5 
46.0 Liability. ees sel 942.333 | 235,502 37.5 Ste: ae ai Cae Gree eee en ot 62,795 | 16,092 ms 
0 te 20 been teen seersoonssstannntatneranwass Kec caen fl ease 2 
46 Fidelity... 's Compensation. . “| 236,210 Steam Bollet..........-0.0...0ceeveseeveree | 156,363 | 9,115 | 4:8 
4 wa cs -.-.[  2,481,15 29.6 Burgh: 25,666 22,257 | 7 
47.8 Surety... Roane veel 3°91 1,138 | 49.4 Credi ary and Theft. 17,243 8:707 14.2 
42.0 Plate Glass. . ' | < wr ,123 277 Spri PRET T ee h e e e : | 414 "302 33.9 
39.9 Steam Boiler...... Ft 1140 | 39.5 ee 21,853 —, 
38.2 Fly Wheel.. v ween nko 1 530,208 | 22:9 Workme bile Property s Bisa sian merge sie 2,110 5,696 | 26 
ae — and Theft.. ‘ pry 38.8 en’s Collective.. spunea acidaece ia 456 1,534 32 ; 
332 Sinker " gigeti0 | BE |) Aare. sacecgageeeeessstsenne | 7761 om} 25 
4 utomobile 42,315 6.5 5, gy oie hae eal Sameer my 2.737 2.4 
aie Live Stoc i. and Teams > Property | Damage | TOF | 265 eee Keanna 1,025 482 5 cl Bin 
a age.. | ’ ne if arth... ..... , 7 367,815 oe aaa 
36.6 Aggregates | 611,237 | 1,153 | 16.2 lability 4,665,; _— 35.8 
* gates. . F 249°115 2 Work 002,271 
59.8 a 11,175 | >| rkmen’s C 875.325 1.294 395 
150.0 Accident and I New » Mexico. as [-————_|—_—_—. 1,650 | brig? Fidelity. ‘ompensation., saeco 204,302 27.7 
30.1 Liability d Health.. | 9,843,879 | 3,307,548 | Loaseere apa 10.771 031 1,633,329 45.2 
NEC , | é S—= t - 471,05 1,623,822 - 
De? rake. s Compensation. . | 93,739 | se 4.5 Pte Gi 4 16ISte ery 39'8 
——— Surety... 35,766 | 34,622 36.9 Fly Wheel....... Goma saeane 17 4 
42.2 a Glass... a EES | “4381 | 36.9 || Burglary and Theft. | 451551 189,006 | 47.3 
am, ou, | x > ie poo panty 7 
Oe FW Boiler... 53 19% 3,168 | 6.3 Sprinkl ae eve _26 183 39,840 4-3 
at deca | 11384 | 3168 | 10.3, |} Au “f 518,913 | 3323} 12:6 
50.2 urglary and Thef | 884 neon 22.2 W tomobile ee 1) eee 215,36 | 142'790 oe 
58.2 Snake. eft.. oe | “| Workmen's Collective amage.. 30'S61 —776 27.5 
pik St a sts = 563 é 4 ¢ ve Stock.. Piksnas ; | 1 228") i 18.2: - 
92 9 operty Damage.. 5,180 | . : Physicians’ Defer £28,185 18,234 590 
2. aoe | a ee n 1 96: 607,608 ty 
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53. . wre ee woven eer renee x : ; Aggregates. . 18 17: 4.785 a4. 
= Accid New ¥ coal 19 iiicacga £5 22 
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49.7 Surety 4 teens | bi, 28,252 | 013 56.0 idelity ensation.. 6 1,247 prepa 42.5 
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THE SPECTATOR 


FIRE AND CASUALTY SECTION 

























































































































Governor Capper has 


issued a proclamation 


Thursday 


CLASSIFED SUMMARY OF CASUALTY, SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE BY STATES FOR Ott —Continned: 

















| ae "ea is | 7 a Ty —— ——————. 
| iums | sses 3 | Premiums Losses 
| Received. Paid. | Ratio. Received. Paid Ratio, 
South Carolina—Continued. | $ $ % VatinonieConunucd al cs 
RM icwnvscakieieenaes se eeahexcinoa | 79,161 7,284 9.2 Live Stock......... ne | 1,067 | 3 % 
SSS CE A an eer eee : : 13,631 6,161 45.2 Physicians’ Defense.......------------- +e. ae "93 | 3,000 281.0 
Steam Boiler... Se | 25,679 6,198 ee Ca eer een eS eve aS Ai ie cad ttre ae 
re eee errr ar 6,298 ees moe Aggregates | — ——— 
Burglary SS la aaa alte eg | 13°466 jn ae ggregates.... ee “691 889 281,031. 40.6 
eae PUN EN Se eO ns ae 6,050 ( eo j ree an, | ae 
Sprinkler... 177722722222227. relencen enone "316 a os eee ee a cee | 216,758 | 37.4 
Automobile Property Damage.......... | 20,499 er 16 40.2 REG! Ve edkek, te es ale genet | 1,.019'077 | 93002 49.3 
Workmen’s Collective....... , ; —91 W Picaeupieicm ao mpage come ran neem rir neti 019, | 266,969 261 
Live Stock 20,760 7, p oe orkmen’s Compensation. . Be ae 24 : 
Sa Ree 2 35.8 MEM os centr nce eo 148,772 26,149 iv: 
aaa ‘ie Sa es Pail aa eames = (LU: a ae eee Saye nes oer ute re 316,333 36,605 oo) 
RRS iiss ca tedeendaprsisestweenuct 971,128 | 295,782 30.4 PARLE GABSB 866.5. 6. <5. 5c0%9 05:3 $2:100 20° 189 as 
South Dakota. gee al Peete een gi 2,841 "78 
| Py | — P a i Rati vet trn eiteceiieaishio pte isis a tte siaiale iat t te 2,114 , c 
Pebiiey mene eae | yet | —_—— - : Burglary and Theft.................. 42,458 6,880] 169 
Wo:kmen’s Compensation....................... 84,391 | 8.533 10.1 es an Ba a } 21,341 4,052 19 0 
BRIM os wicca ip se Ste as cx Giocsiaabice Gem Od sie GATES 129,720 | 47 451 36.5 a cr " . i ine 2,685 >, 618 23 0 
RE Se re cre a Spence. oe 63'832 | 10.074 15 7 i utomobile 3 an Teams T Property Pamage. | 75,773 21,022 277 
Plate Glass : ne abe nuhek ience cel 11764 | 5/370 | 436 Workmen’s Collective.. RUE er Cai renee 2.971 1428 81 
mena ror ssh 2h stor etenseesbiswene gd | 5370 | 43.6 |! Physicians’ Defense..-.0000000000000000, 798 = 
LS a 180) is alla oar Bamps oe 
Burglary and Theft............0.. 0000000005 10,490 | 258 2.4 ec niacaiuaal "Sha maa a ae 697,171 | 29.3 
a Ee Pe renner 383 65 16.9 Petre : eee psa 
Automobile Property Damage....... 2,150 | 514 23 9 Accident....... phsanatiageiearrg Basen vine eae 767,956 300,510 39.1 
af a rade RRULAR Seca craig Goes tosco wees ee DeRay ete as 125,557 54.146 : 
Live Stock.. Dae she we 23,869 | 9,798 | 24.3 ere | aaa eae ase 43.1 
Physicians Defense... . ‘cr |) ire | : eT | 292,016 (7,847 26.6 
— nee Workmen’s Compensation... 20 eet 
; 35 TARainan| camel ee acy a Se 333,159 297,508 29 
Aggregates......-- 51,4 30.5 z 159 7,9 89.9 
pecteunel Tennessee. inn | oe | = Pe Gis Sere ee ses 230,447 277,748 120.0 
ee ee 1,920,990 | 870,088 | 45.3 hoes yo a 67,087 27,205 40.5 
Health................ 162,938 82,651 50.7 -: Ww — Rees caine ~~ 1,155 35.3 
ae eo ie ee ery | geod i Burglary aud Thelt........6..6c0ecs5000 59,548 34,859 585 
5 panic bare 6ee 1,969 | 34,71 f a re Bat 
Surety.........- 125,447 | 51,876 41.3 a SR ra et tea ee Sr —_ 224 16 
Plate Glass... 39,282 | 20,611 52.5 Led ape te RE SRE Serr 1,134 .417 | 36.8 
Steam Boiler.......... 40,673 | 13/841 34.0 — and Teams Property Damage. . 180,591 57,650 26 4 
Fly Wheel..... 6,316 | 206 34 . lve Stock......... 2... e cee eee cece e cence 9,314 7,300 784 
Burglary and Theft... 44661 | 36.4 hysicians’ Defense. 3,680 1,945 52:8 
Credit. . LS arpetstbes 31,100 | 5 Title.. a Sears 78, 266 267 3 
Sprinkler. . 9,388 19 4 ; —_—— ee el 
Automobile Property Damage.. 198,240 36.8 Aggregates. . it 2,490, 336 1,138,781 45.7 
Workmen’s Collective. 9,981 | 52.1 Aaas wihuenony eri 209 05 
ROR EDIE naj cicie ies cie'sisee-eia.ia/in0 as 11,507 22°3 — PRA Oe REN ea Renee IN TI a — 41.2 
ChE RR 2! tS ed ede ttis 52 28.8 EER g 650-016: 61 01404-6-6-0' 6b. b 6 0-08.00 38,975 9,67: 47.1 
Piysisians’ Detense pen ct cel oe Liability. . . i ee eS ee 173,902 24.704 142 
3.79644: 599 gre ‘ Workmen’s Compensation. 10,271 361 35 
Eta’ iivnanterncatcan nen iutes 3,796.44: 38 95% ; 
eccpenemladies as. nen seunaied = Fidelity. . GG Kaleineiainiais lo nierarersisia te na aeledss $1,263 28,575 35.1 
Accident and Health.. ; 1,539,077 | 673,926 43.7 Surety... .. 2s sees e eee cece eee eee teen ees 148,217 84,044 56.7 
Nn nha vyadae iesdnc yadecnse wees 507,498. | 188,204 37.1 Plate Glass....-.-.+-+-- 24,225 10,126 | 41.7 
Workmen’s Compensation.. 2,011,260 865,550 43.0 Steam Boiler.....---++ ++ +++ essere seer cece eens 44,491 4,797 10.7 
Fidelity and Surety.........-. , 610,908 289,508 47.4 1B psa a ie a ES a neta et rans 
2 Ca ae 70,524 53.6 Burglary aud Theft. 25,204 574 22 
Steam Boiler.. seein 4,689 5.3 er nahh ED RES 3A Sb eh eS 22,598 7,930 | 34.7 
Burglary and DEE nds ensanauces 133 23,410 29.9 Sprinkler... ee 2,579 1,338 518 
EE vio bass Kes Jo seca mecmnnns 25 5 _ 846 35.7 | Automobile Property Dam age. Sacwciorcnuls sacra es 37,131 11,975 309 
Sprinkler........ 772 14.0 Live Stock.....- . betes it?) be er nce 
Automobile Property Damage. srateixl at 299’ ry 121 461 40.6 Physicians Defense. nels pone 377 
Seer ee e | 
Ageregates............ 5,208,071 238,890} 43.0 Aggregates......-.- seeeeeess 1,490,840 37.2 
Utah Wisconsin 
| re 93,226 49.2 Coe Lo ne nce ee oe 1,041,372 46.7 
PEM cic asewadseramatn hanwe haven nes 75,528 43,372 57.4 BRCASENY«c:sieis 0'<'4= 2 2,4 53.6 
Liability... .... 263, 730 190,070 72.4 | BAO WNGY) oie. 5f 800-5 arab areis.e wre et 147. 793 21.8 
Workmen’s ’s Compens: ation.. 3386 36,720 9.4 | Workmen’s 's Compensation. 1,499,396 59.3 
PE cca wee ae Morse etwas 42, if 13,769 32.3 Fidelity... 2660s seecesecesceeee 34,369 21.2 
Surety. ee eee 63:432 28,867 45.4 | Surety... .. 20sec cece eect eee eee e es 88,015 26.2 
Plate Glass. .. 23,940 10,517 43.9 || Plate a vente 59,299 52.8 
Steam Boiler.. 9,194 3,374 36.7 | Steam Boiler.. 7,934 5.9 
By Wheel oss: 2005 { (re ne See | Fly Wheel..... 1,487 6.6 
Burglary and Theft.. 71,853 2611 3.6 Burglary and Theft.. 9,946 10.4 
7s Sprinkler : 498 308 61.8 Ce ee Acer 1,709 27 
pe Property Dam: age : 17,276 7,345 42.5 Sprinkler. . . 1,880 14.4 
Workmen’s Collective.. 69,419 77,939 112.0 Automobile Property Damage seeee 37,901 30.1 
Live Stook...........2--+0-0+- 4,869 1,241 25.5 Live Stock..........+++- 19,316 64.5 
Physicians ’ Defense 195 1,500 769 .0 | Physicians Defense Bust 11,295 600 5.3 
Ageregates.......... 1,221,512 510,389 | 41.8 || Aggregates........-... oo 5,598,545 2,538,261 | 45.5 
Vermont. W yoming. 
Accident....... enh 192,551 94,459 | 48.9 Accident. .... Goieeter 73,044 21,022 28.7 
Health. 8,240 | 40.9 Heaith..... 15,903 14,313 90.1 
Liability ; 29,814 | 25.4 Liability. . . . 9,901 6,815 68.8 
Workmen’s C ompens: ation. . 122,900 47.8 AOEY, ciale 5 reson 23,066 6,961 30.1 
Fidelity. 510 | eg Clic: 5 ae eee 46,159 11,348 24.5 
Surety. vee 11,896 | RAR Plate Glass. - 8,350 4,219 50. 5 
Plate Glass... 2,338 | 32.5 Steam Boiler.........--. 3,010 825 27.4 
Steam Boiler.... 499 | 4.7 Fly Wheel. . 71 ee ee 
Fly Wheel.. | Burglary and’ Theft... : 4,520 3,408 75.4 
Burglary and Theft.. 120 | 28 Automobile Eneperty Damage... 451 22 4.8 
Credit —26 Live Stock.. (0 | ee one ae 
Sprinkler. 200 98.8 Physicians Defense... 120 Meer 
Automobile Prope rty Damz age. 7,081 | 26.7 Beene ee aa SESE “See 
i | Aggregates..... 184,524 _ 68,939 | __ 37.3 
Kansas Fixes Fire Prevention Day this line, and the day had to be abandoned. State, to observe Fire Prevention Day - this 
year in an appropriate manner. 


59 Fires Probed; 27 I Indictments 


home 
felony. 
nine fires of incendiary origin 


December 6 has been fixed as the date for . 

- : ; “ Wage fixing December 6 as the day. The proclama- 
Fire Prevention Day in Kansas. This is the ti : aan 

a i , 3 ion, in part, fo iS: 
third date that has been fixed in this State. ; , 
r > . v6 4 Lecce * eAS- = * 

After the proclamations fixing a date early in The end of the war does not lessen the nec - F. G. Lindsey, 
October hy a i sity for the fullest conservation of our re- er : 

ctober had been issued and the propaganda sources. Fire is one of the most serious sioner, 
work had been carried on to a considerable causes of waste and destruction known to the 
extent, but in view of the Liberty Loan cam- people of the world. The fire waste in Ra of any house, 
; : United States in 1917 was $267,273,140, and in 

vaign the day was postponed. Then a date eenens bey 4 nature a 
— : Ree: P : ‘ " ? a Kansas for the same year it amounted to 5 5 
early in November, but the influenza epidemic $4,883,994. I therefore call upon the people 
forced the closing down of all activities along of Kansas, and especially the schools of the 


Deputy Insurance 
is framing a statute to be submitted to 
the legislature in January, 
or other 
He has investigated fifty- 
this year, and 
twenty-seven indictments have been returned. 
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November 28, 1918 


ACCIDENT COMPENSATION 


Agreement on Premiums and Claims 
Arrived At with Companies 





NEW CONTINGENT PROFIT RULE 
Assumption Adopted that Claim Cost is Not Less 
than 25 Per Cent Initial Premium 

A plan, under which the cost of casualty in- 
surance to the Government will be based upon 
experience, has been agreed to by a number of 
For some time offi- 
cials of the War Department have been work- 
ing with insurance men toward this end, and 
the plan adopted is open tor acceptance by all 


stock casualty companies. 


companies. A sharp difference of opinion as 
to the proper rates on the cantonment con- 
struction work which the War Department was 
then undertaking developed at the beginning 
of the war. In order to settle the matter 
without delay, the Depariment paid the rates 
fxed by the companies with a statement that 
if in the event experience proved the adjust- 


ment to be incorrect a readjustment would be 
requested. 

It is the purpose of the plan which has been 
adopted to provide that the amount of pre- 
miums earned by any company (referred to as 
the adjusted premium) shall be dependent upon 
that company’s claim experience ane shall be 
determined only after the completion of the 
war-period construction work, payment of 
initial premiums notwithstanding. It is to in- 
clude all premiums on policies of workmen's 
and/or employers’ 


compensation liability in 


surance on war-period construction work fo1 
the War Department undertaken upon the cost 
plus percentage or fee basis. 

The term ‘initial premium’’ as used in the 
plan means the premium arrived at by the 
application of the rates specified in the policy 
contracts. “Adjusted 


means the 
sum of the claim payments, the estimates for 
outstanding 


premium’ 
claims, the allowance for fixed 
charges, Federal taxes and the allowance for 
expense and contingent profit. ‘“‘Claims’’ are 
to include all payments made or to be made 
for compensation or damages, all medical and 
surgical aid expenses and legal and other ex- 
Penses definitely allocated to specific accidents. 
The allowance for safety inspection and ac- 
cident prevention is fixed with the intention of 
providing funds for effective accident preven- 
tion service, and it is expected that subscribing 
companies will use the allowance for that pur- 
pose. 

Some of the details of the plan follow: 

The rates upon which the initial premiums 
shall be determined, subject to the final ad- 


ee 
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justment, shall be those rates as now or here- 
after established for the War Department or 
the basic manual rates applicable to the given 
hazard. These rates shall not be increased on 
business of the War Department except either 
with the authorization of the proper State 
authorities where such are constituted, or with 
the approval of the Secretary of War. 

An accounting shall be made by each com- 
pany during the month of November of each 
year. The risks to be embraced in the first 
accounting shall be those actually insured and 
expired prior to May 1, 1918. The risks to be 
embraced in each succeeding accounting shall 
be those actually insured and expired during 
the year ending May 1 immediately preceding 
the accounting. 

(a) Sworn copy of payroll audit statement 
of the company showing total payroll expendi- 
ture for the term of insurance and premium 
derived at the rate expressed in the policy. 

(b) Sworn statement of amounts paid for 
claims which have been fully liquidated. 

(c) Sworn statement of amounts paid and 
amounts due to be paid for claims which are 
not liquidated at time of statement. This 
statement to show specific amounts for each 
claimant. The reserves for unliquidated claims 
at the time of each accounting shall be made 
by the respective companies; in case of dis- 
agreement between any company and the War 
Department as to the amount of reserves neces- 
sary at the time of the final accounting the 
matter shall be submitted to a committee con- 
sisting of a representative of the company 
concerned, an official to be designated by the 
War Department, and a representative of the 
State Insurance Department having jurisdic- 
tion over the territory in which the head 
office of the company is located. 

For the purpose of obtaining uniformity, the 
allowance for the expenses of the companies, 
other than claim payments and reserves for 
unpaid claims, shall be established at the fol- 
lowing percentages: 

Per Cent of 
Fixed Charges Initial Prem. 
Safety inspection and accident preven- 


CEE cos anc kano cone twe cnn eelean eee 4 
Claims’ administration ................. 7 
Taxes (other than Federal taxes)....... 2 
INOQPRHNAD JQ. cosh ecu donc enineeewcesees 1% 

141% 


Per Cent of 

Expenses Adjusted Prem. 
Picld service CHATGCG: «6 ccc cis cciccesccs Tle 
Home-office administration............. iM% 


But in calculating the allowance for expenses 
of field service and home-office administration 
it shall be assumed that the total claim cost of 
each company is not less than 25 per cent of 
the initial premium. 

Contingent Profit.—In addition to the normal 
profit of 14% per cent provided in paragraph 5 
each company shall be entitled to earn a con- 
tingent profit which shall be dependent upon 
the loss ratio developed under that company’s 
policies—a low loss cost (involving a propor- 
tionately large return of unexhausted premium 
to the War Department) carrying the higher 
rate of contingent profit. Such contingent 
profit shall not in any case exceed 3% per cent 
of the initial premium. A loss of 25 per cent 
or less of the initial premium shall entitle 


to 
Ww 


the company to the maximum rate (3% per 
cent) of contingent profit; but no contingent 
profit shall accrue if the loss cost reaches 70% 
per cent of the initial premium. Between those 
two extremes of loss cost, 25 per cent and 70% 
per cent, the rate of contingent profit shall 
vary proportionately from 3% per cent to zero. 


INJURY MONEY RETURNED 


Man Called to Colors Admits Having 
Wrongfully Obtained $300 


A conscience recently caused the return of 
$300 wrongfully obtained under an employer's 
liability policy. The conscience belonged to 
a man who was going to the war; and the 
money belonged to the Travelers of Hartford. 

The case arose in connection with a policy 
placed on a large corporation. In February, 
1911, an employee on his way to work early 
in the morning stumbled over an obstruction 
in a passageway. Nearly two years later a 
lawyer representing the employee made a de- 
mand on the corporation for damages on the 
ground that the workman had injured himself 
and that the passageway should 
better lighted. 


have been 


The corporation had no record of the acc’- 
dent, as the matter had not been reported at 
the time. The Travelers was unable by in- 
vestigation to convince itself that the accident 
and injury had occurred as asserted. Naturally 
it refused to pay any damages. Suit was 
brought and the issue was tried twice, result- 
ing in verdicts of $400 and $500, respectively. 
Both of these verdicts were set aside and the 
Travelers finally made a voluntary settlement 
in the sum of $300. This was in 1913. 

Last month the man was called to the col- 
ors, Whereupon he went to the office of the 
corporation and returned the $300, saying he 
had collected the money wrongfully and that 
his conscience was troubling him. ‘I am go- 
ing to the war,” he said, “and I want to have 
this matter off my mind.” 


Electrolysis Cause of Fires 

Investigation of a number of mysterious fires 
and explosions which have occurred in dif- 
ferent Ohio cities discloses that electrolysis 
was the probable cause of several of them, 
according to State Fire Marshal Fleming. 

He has asked street railway companies and 
chambers of commerce to co-operate’ with the 
Department in eliminating this source of 
danger. Expert knowledge is necessary to de- 
tect electrolysis and to provide the remedy for 
its elimination, and Mr. Fleming is now nego- 
tiating for such assistance. 

—M. O. Rowland, secretary of the Detroit National 
Fire, has been appointed chief accountant for the 
Atlas of London at the New York office. 
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MARINE INSURANCE 


WAR RISK CANCELLATIONS 
Marine Underwriters Refuse Demand of Ex- 


porters for Return of Premiums 








Marine insurance companies and exporters 
are endeavoring to amicably adjust their dif- 
ferences over the war risk policies issued prior 
to the declaration of the armistice. The mar- 
ket rate for cargoes to Greek ports from the 
beginning of the ruthless submarine warfare 
until the signing of the armistice was eighteen 
per cent, owing to the fact that the Mediter- 
ranean was known to be sown with mines. A 
great amount of freight was accumulated in 
this port destined to Greek ports, but, owing 
to the tonnage famine, there was no way of 
sending it on its way. The exporters had cov- 
ered their cargoes with war risk insurance at 
the market rate of eighteen per cent, 

At the signing of the armistice on November 
7 a large amount of freight was still here 
awaiting shipment. The cessation of hostili- 
ties on sea as well as on land naturally greatly 
reduced the war-risk hazard, and the rate im- 
mediately began to decline until it reached one 
per cent. In the meantime ships intending to 
sail for the Mediterranean have been loaded 
and will doubtless get away early in Decem- 
ber. 

One of these cargo of general 
merchandise for which covers have been issued 
to the amount of more than $2,000,000. The 
amount was more than the local underwriting 
market cared to assume, and some of it was 
placed with London marine companies. Now 
the exporters who sought and paid for their 


vessels has a 
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War-risk insurance on the basis of eighteen 
per cent come forward and demand a cancella- 
tion of their policies and a return of premiums 
in excess of one per cent. 

So persistent has been the demand in this 
direction that the American Institute of Ma- 
rine Underwriters has adopted a resolution to 
the effect that ‘no cancellation or reduction 
in rate in respect of war risks bound on or 
before November 6, 1918, in consequence of an 
armistice or being declared will be 
allowed.”’ It was also decided to recom- 
mend the use of the following clause for inser- 
tion for all applications bound after November 
6: ‘‘Warranted no cancellation, reduction in 
rate or return of premium on account of 
armistice or peace being declared.” 

The underwriters call attention to the posi- 
tion they were placed in early last summer 
when the German submarines made their first 
At that time the 
Atlantic 
coast vere very low and underwriters had con- 
tracted for the entire month of June on the 
minimum basis. The advent of the undersea 
enemy caused these rates to leap several hun- 
dred per cent, placing the marine insurance 
companies in a position somewhat analagous to 
that now occupied by the exporters. But the 
underwriters had made a binding contract for 
a certain period ahead, and they stood by 


peace 


appearance off this coast. 
war-risk rates along the American 


those contracts. 

How different from the attitude of the ex- 
porter at this time, when the ‘other fellow’s 
ox is being gored’! And in standing by their 
contracts the underwriters were compelled to 
pay U-boats losses of sufficient amount to wipe 
out many times over the premiums gathered 
in during that period. Information has 
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fi hursday 


reached the New York market that London 
underwriters have taken action similar to that 
by the American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers, and are cancel policies 
bound prior to November 6. 


refusing to 


Germany Going Into Marine Insurance 
Underwriting 

Information has reached the Washington De- 
partment of Commerce that Germany is pre- 
paring to enter the marine insurance world 
again. A new marine company has just been 
incorporated in Berlin to write sea risks anq 
fire insurance. The directors of the new com- 
pany are reported to be the owners of a nun- 
ber of large industries who, it is understood, 
have started out to improve the marine insuyr- 
ance system within Germany, in the expecta- 
tion that Teutonic interests will be debarred 
from insurance and reinsurance with foreign 
establishments when competition for world 
trade has been resumed. 
Submarine Danger Zone North of Bay of 

Biscay 

Sailing and auxiliary motor vessels are now 
permitted by the War Trade Board to traverse 
the submarine danger zone, as previously de- 
fined, with the exception of the waters north 
of the Bay of Biscay. Additional modifications 
will be announced from time to time as the 
waters included within the above-defined area 
are reported as having been cleared of mines, 
This order removes the prohibitions hitherto 
placed against the passage by sailing and 
auxiliary motor vessels through the waters 
of the Mediterranean and to ports south of the 
Bay of Biscay. 
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BUILDING LAW REVISION 


Problem Awaits Coming of a Man Who 
Will Take Situation in Hand 


LEGISLATION MIGHT BE RETROACTIVE 


Six- Story Business Districts and Three-Story Fire 


Departments Far Too Common 
BY CHARLES WOODWARD 


The police powers which a State, city or 


community obtains when it organizes into a 
self-governing body must always be very broad 
in their scope, as these police powers are the 
ones invoked to correct the action of an indi- 
vidual, or even the majority, when this action 
results in evil to a large part of or the whole 
of the population. It is through these broad 
police powers that the board of health can in- 
tervene in times of plague or epidemic, and 
change the whole tenor of our lives or the 
order of business of a section of the country. 
In general, the American people will com- 
plain when these arbitrary rules interfere with 
their so-called personal liberty, but will finally 
submit. If these changes affect the pocket- 
book the complaint reaches to the nether parts 
of the world. It is probably for this reason 
, 


that there has been little correction of de- 


fective building construction in our. cities, 
although it is recognized by many that there 
are “fire traps’’ in all cities, whose presence is 
a menace to life and property. 

To one who has made these questions a life’s 
study the problem appears to be one of waiting 


until a man shall arise in our midst, a man of 


purpose and of power, who will stand before 
the people and proclaim these conditions to be 
a plague, and that for the common good they 
must be remedied. It is recognized that these 
hazardous environments in the hearts of the 
business districts are conflagration breeders. 
Fire sweeping through a congested, high-value 
section entails devastation of as far-reaching 
effect as an epidemic of smallpox. It may be 
true that the mental anguish is far less, but 
economically and industrially the aftermath 
may be far greater. 

Few builders in the days of twenty to fifty 
years ago had any conception of building con- 
struction except as it meant getting the largest 
possible building for the least money. Even 
to-day little study is given in a course of 
architecture to the needments of fire preven- 
tion. Seldom did the city ordinances or State 
laws in foree at the time the major portion of 
New York was built deal with questions per- 
taining to proper structural requirements. A 
study of the present laws and requirements 
shows few, if any, which adequately restrict 
the areas of buildings, vet it is a recognized 
fact that a fire well under way in a_ building 
having an undivided floor area of 10,000 square 
feet can seldom be held by any fire department. 
When reach 20,000 to 


these unbroken areas 


»U,000 square feet their inherent hazard is 
almost beyond measure if they are so situated 


as to expose other buildings. 


CONDITIONS MAY BE CORRECTED 
There is a possibility of correcting these 
conditions; the building code recommended by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters sug- 
gests an allowable increase of 50 to 100 per 


cent in area if a building is to be equipped 


with automatic sprinklers. Correlatively, if an 
existing building exceeds a safe figure in un- 
broken floor area, the law should step in and 
require the owner or occupant to remove the 
danger and give him this option of installing 
automatie sprinklers as a means to reduce the 
potential danger, 

But some existing buildings so far surpass 
the safe figure, when their location and the 
character of the occupants are considered, that 
even the installation of sprinklers will not 
modify their character as conflagration spread- 
ers. Such buildings, if exposed by another 
building on fire, would undoubtedly become in- 
volved in the sweep of the fire and be de- 
sprinklers are not con- 


stroyed. Automatic 


flagration stoppers, although of inestimable 
value as conflagration preventers, in that their 
function is to extinguish a fire in its early 
excessive-area buildings a 


stage. For these 


radical subdivision is necessary. In other 
words, amputation is sometimes the only cure 
in serious medical cases where proper treat- 
ment was not administered in the first place, 
and in the case of buildings the correction of 
means should be carried 


the evil by radical 


out just as unhesitatingly. 


SUBDIVISION A REMEDY 


The ideai condition is to subdivide these 
buildings by fire walls. In the past this has 
meant the installation of 17-inch brick walls, 
which were costly and took up much valuabl: 
room. To-day adequate substitutes are being 
provided, which, although not of equal total 
rigidity and probably not likely to have the 
same salvage value, are capable of holding a 
fire for several hours, and if used in conjunc- 
tion with automatic sprinklers give an emi- 
nently satisfactory cut-off in an otherwise ex- 
cessive area. These substitutes for fire walls 
are often thin, taking up little room, and are 
easy to construct—in fact, can often be put up 
and completed between working hours without 
interfering with service. They group them- 
selves in esveral classes, the most common of 
which are the so-called wire lath and plaster 
partitions; other types are also available. 
These fire-resistive partitions can readily be 
constructed to hold back a fire for three to six 
hours, which gives the municipal fire depart- 
ment a chance to control and extinguish the 
fire in one or more sections, and not let it 


involve the entire building. 

EFFECTIVENESS OF FIRE DEPARTMENTS 
It is recognized that fire departments can- 

not adequately combat fires in buildings over 








tour to five stories high, and often the smaller 
city fire department is seriously hampered in 
combating a fire in a_ three-story building; 
yet in many American cities it is common to 
have a number of buildings exceeding by two 
to four stories the effective range of the fire 
department—it is often said that a city has a 
fire department and a 


three-story six-story 


business district. These higher buildings are 
often of very inferior construction when judged 
on a fire-resistive basis; in addition to wooden 
interiors they will have all the defects in- 
herent in the earlier buildings, such as open 
stair and elevator wells, extensive light courts 
extending through all floors and unprotected 
Windows overhanging lower adjoining build 
ings, 
HIGH BUILDINGS 

While the excessive-area building was listed 
first in this article as a serious condition which 
should be remedied, it was not because it was 
considered the most serious or the most com- 
mon, but because it is in many ways the most 
easily remedied. Its correction usually results 
in a larger reduction in insurance cost The 
high building is harder to make safe and its 
various defects mentioned above are so com- 
effect is included in the 


mon that their 


average insurance rate charged, and conse- 
quently the correction in one individual build- 
ing is not recognized to the extent which the 
general correction 


improvement warrants. A 


of these defects throughout a city’s business 
district would so reduce fire losses that a re- 
duction on all insurance would result. 

For the high building, the installation of 
automatic sprinklers is a corrective agency, but 
not to as large an extent as in the excessive- 
area building. The building code of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters considers 
heights as limited entirely by the character of 
the building—frame, ordinary joisted, mill con- 
structed or fireproof—and by the character of 
the occupancy. On this assumption it is fair to 
assume that no means are available by which 
a high inferior-construction building can be 
made safe. 

This is undoubtedly true, particularly when 
the life hazard is considered, but it can be 
reasonably safeguarded. In addition to being 
sprinklered, or even if not, these taller’ build- 
ings should have interior standpipes and ade- 
quate means of escape—such as fire towers or 
extension stairways, which also provide van- 


tage ground for the firemen to operate from 


STAIR AND ELEVATOR OPENINGS 
But of most vitai importance with high build- 
ings—in fact, any building three stories or more 
not used as a private residence—is the correct- 
ing of the defects which allow a fire to sweep 
lower floors throughout 


unimpeded from the 


the building. It was just such a fire that 
started the Augusta, Ga., conflagration, with its 
loss of three and one-half million dollars. It 
is an axiom in the fire insurance field that all 
vertical openings should be protected, but little 








is being done by the city officials to cause the 
fire spreaders to be properly taken care of. 
Non-combustible enclosures of one to three 
hours’ fire retardation are all that are neces- 
sary for stairway and elevator openings, and for 
air and light shafts and overhanging window 
exposures the use of fire shutters and of wired 


glass serves the desired purpose. 


OTHER DEFECTS 

Other defects exist in many old buildings, such 
as thin or poor walls, insufficient height of 
parapets, poor skylights, unsatisfactory roofs, 
wooden monitors, defective chimneys, unpro- 
tected steel or cast iron members and over- 
loads. Some of these cre easy of correction, 
but others probably cannot be remedied, and 
will remain unsatisfactory until fire finally de- 
stroys the building. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the major 
defects—those which, by their inherent quali- 
ties, tend to cause the present high conflagra- 
tion hazard in the American cities—can be 
remedied, but at a considerable cost, which 
cost, nowever, will, to a large extent, be re- 
turned in reduced insurance premiums or in a 
greater freedom from costly fires. But the 
inertia of the average business, and the lack of 
initiative or of knowledge on the part of the 
owner, prevent such changes being inaugurated 
It is for this reason that the laws applying to 
building construction should be proper and 
should be retroactive where conditions are 
such that the defects constitute a serious 
Until such 
steps are taken there will be an ever-present 


menace to other parts of the city. 


danger of large and spreading fire constituting 
an epidemic of serious menace to the country, 
with a conflagration at fairly frequent inter- 
vals sweeping through a city. Fire marshals 
and fire chiefs with the courage and conviction 
of health officials are necessary to curb and 
prevent the plague which is now scourging the 
country, leaving its mark in burned houses 
and destroyed business and sapping the finan- 


cial lifeblood of the nation, 


New Company in Bolivia 

\ fire and marine insurance company, to be 
known as the National Insurance Company, is 
in process of organization in Bolivia. The new 
company is to be closely allied with the In- 
ternational Insurance Company of Panama an‘ 
the Unite Insurance Company of Lima. The 
International owns a controlling interest in 
the United and is itself owned entirely by 
natives of Panama. The capital of the new 
company is to be $778,000, divided into 200,000 
shares. The first offering will be 25,000 shares 
at eighty per cent of par value, the stock be- 
exceeding 


assessments not 


ing subject to 


twenty per cent. 


When Fallen Airplane Burns a Building Are 
Companies Liable? 


L. B. Leigh & Co., 
agents, have something new in the way of 


Little Rock insurance 


claims. An airplane fell on the residence of 
E. L. Pierce of Marked Tree, the gas tank ex- 
ploded and set the building on fire, causing its 
total destruction. So far as known this is the 
first case of the kind in the United States, and 
it is a matter of importance to insurance com- 
panies what precedent shall be set in this case. 
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Casualty Insurance Aphorisms 
By THEopoRE J, VENN 


No one is fully insured who is not. pro- 
tected against those unfortunate visitations 
which, while they disable, do not take life 
itself. 


ance can fill, And yet how many do not 


This void nothing but casualty insur- 


give it even the slightest consideration ! 

Man insures his house against fire, his life 
against death and his ships against loss at 
sea. Isn't it fully as important that he pro- 
tect himself against that danger of physical in- 
jury to which he constantly is subjected ? 

every fortunate fall in which we escape un- 
scathed—every close call ‘midst congested 
trafic in which we avoid injury—is an ad- 
monition that we should carry accident insur- 
ance. 

Many have followed the most hazardous 
occupations for years with immunity only to 
fracture skull or limb in tripping over their 


own doorsteps. 


Hlow wonderful in its construction is the 
human eye, and how precious its vision! Yet 
how delicate and peculiarly subject to injury! 
Sight once destroyed, the unfortunate victim 
is doomed to pass the remainder of his life in 
darkness. Here science is helpless and the 
reconstructive skill of human ingenuity comes 
to a halt! Saddest of all afflictions, it is 
doubly so in the case of the poor! Tven if 
a casualty policy did not cover other forms 
of accident as well, it would be doing a noble 
work in ameliorating to a considerable de- 
gree the pitiable dependence of the blind, 


lish poet, Milton, author o 





; 
“Paradise Lost,” was overtaken by total 


blindness in his forty-fourth year, his great 
est work being dictated to others. The pre- 
ponderating genius of Milton enabled him to 
be self-supporting despite his affliction, but his 
was an exceptional case in that Nature was 
so Javish with her endowments. And even 
Milton suffered many trials and tribulations. 
How would the majority of us fare under a 


similar visitation ? 


Belisarius, one of the greatest of Roman 
venerals, also lost his sight, and is said to have 
spent his declining years as a blind beggar 
in the streets of Constantinople. Casualties 
and their attendant ill fortunes never have 
heen respecters of persons. They strike the 
high and low alike. To-day a man can at 
least provide monetary recompense for his 
misfortune in the event a similar fate should 
overtake him, a privilege that was denied the 
ancients. There was no accident insurance in 
the days of Belisarius. 

There are 100r ways in which a man may he 
subjected to physical injury and its attendant 
disability, but fortunately they all are covered 
by the various forms of accident insurance 


Thursday 


policies. Rarely do we fall victim to that 


ainst 
which we take the greatest Precautions, |t 
is usually the unlooked for happening that 


source of danger we most dread and ag 


works our undoing. The following story of 


a Chicago traffic policeman furnishes 
cellent illustration: 


an ex- 


A farmer on a visit to the city stood on 
one of the busiest Michigan boulevard cor- 
ners watching the continuous stream of auto- 
mobiles pass by. He wished to cross to the 
opposite side, but for a long time feared to 
venture. Finally there was a lull in the traffic. 
He looked in both directions, saw but one 
auto near him, and decided to take a chance. 
Quickly stepping forward, he successfully 
passed the machine on which his eye was 
focused —only to be bowled Over by a motor- 
eyele which was running alongside the auto, 
and which the latter had screened from his 
view. 

The man was dazed from the impact and 
badly bruised, and an ambulance was called to 
take him to the hospital. By the time it ar- 
rived he had recovered sufficiently to remark 
sadly to the policeman who had picked him 
up: 

“By gosh, if its coming to you you're 
bound to get it some way, no matter how 
careful you may think you are. I never 
dreamed the infernal thing had a colt!" 


Insurance Law of Brazil 

Complaint having been made that a part of 
the insurance law of Brazil discriminates in 
favor of foreign companies and against do- 
mestic companies, the Inspector of Insurance 
of Brazil is endeavoring to have the laws some- 
what remodeled, with modifications suggested 
by the laws of some other countries and of 
New York and Massachusetts. 

The proposed new regulations concerning 
foreign marine and other insurance companies 
are said to exact but a minimum guarantee as 
compired with laws of other countries. It is 
understood that they require that proper ac- 
counts shall be kept in the Portuguese 
language concerning agencies in Brazil, that 
the companies shall invest twenty per cent of 
their annual net profit in Brazilian proper- 
ties and securities and shall not assume any 
individual risk greater than forty per cent of 
their capital represented in Brazil. It is pro- 
posed that a semi-official committee consist- 
ing partly of representatives of the insurance 
companies shall collaborate with the Govern- 
ment in the enforcement of its regulations. 
The inspector points out that as practically 
all of the foreign insurance companies operat- 
ing in Brazil are either British or German it 
would be well, in order to make the proposed 
regulations reciprocal, to consider the matter 
in connection with existing laws in England 
and Germany, and for this purpose he submits 
the insurance legislation of those countries to 
the Minister of Fisance. 


—‘“‘Electrical Fire Hazards’ is the title of a series 
of lectures delivered before the Insurance Institute 
of Tlartford during the season of 1917 and 1918 by 
Thos, Henry Day of the New England Insurance Ex- 
change. These lectures make a hook of 120 pages, 


inclusive of illustrations, which sells at $1 per copy. 
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December 26, 1918 


Industrial Accidents Increasing 

Industrial accidents again appear to be on 
the increase, both in Wisconsin and through- 
out the country. There has been a great in- 
crease especially in finger accidents, due 
principally to punch and stamping presses. 
With a view toward checking this increase, 
the Wisconsin Industrial Commission has issued 
a bulletin containing suggestions upon the pre- 
vention of punch press accidents, with illus- 
trations showing punch press guards. 

The commission, in its bulletin, pointed out 
that most punch press accidents occur in form- 
ing operations, and are due principally to false 
motions by the operator and to the repeating 
of presses. The commission points out that 
without mechanical guards even a most care- 
ful operator runs a chance of being injured on 
a punch press. Punch press operators must 
work quickly, and their motions become largely 
mechanical. The commission states, “It is un- 
reasonable to expect an operator to work at a 
speed of 1500 or more operations per hour with- 
out sometimes making a _ false movement.’ 
Consequently the commission urges that me- 
chanical guards should be provided which have 
for their purpose keeping the operator’s hands 
away from the danger zone. 

The commission strongly condemns the use 
When the 


operator can set the press in motion only by 


of a foot treadle on punch presses. 
his hands he runs much less chance of having 
his fingers taken off than when the press can 
be tripped by accidentally touching the foot 
treadle. The comimssion also urges that every 
punch press should be equipped with some de- 
vice for shutting off the power completely 
while changing dies or making adjustments. 
It states further, “The safeguarding of the 
punch press should begin with the design of 
the dies. The designer can in many instances, 
by making careful study of the operations in 
which it is to be used, design it so that the 
operation can be performed without requiring 
the operator to place his hands in dangerous 


proximity to the plunger while inserting or r 
moving work.’ Instances are cited in which. 
through the proper construction of dies, the 
accident hazard was eliminated and at the same 
time production was greatly increased. <A le! 
ter is quoted from the Aluminum Goods Manu- 
facturing Company, Manitowoc and Two Rivers, 
which has long been working upon preventing 
punch press accidents through proper construc 
tion of dies, to the effect that “‘in each case 
in which a die was made safe, the production 
Was increased, which is an indication that a 


safe die is also an efficient die.” 


Clinton D. Lasher of the Home has been elected 


president of the Indiana Association of Underwriters 
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PRESENTING YOUR GOODS 





Casualty Insurance, Like Other Things, 
Can Be Well or Ill Displayed 





A FEW WORDS ON AN OLD SUBJECT 





Start With Your Prospect on a Thing You Both 
Agree Upon, and from that Point Swing Him 
Around Your Way 

Business to-day revolves around the cus- 
tomer, and it is the character and quality of 
the service the merchant renders which regu- 
lates the success of business. This is true in 
all lines wherever there is something to sell, 
and is particularly true of casualty insurance. 
It depends on the service of the business itself, 
or the goods sold yield, whether the customer 
becomes an enthusiastic advertiser for your 
business or is forever condemning the concern 
and its wares. In these days of close competi- 
tion there can be no great difference in the 
quality and value of their merchandise at 
given prices. On some things one saelsman 
may have a little advantage over another, 
while in others the second may run a little 
ahead, but on the whole they will average alike. 
The question of which man sells then becomes 
a matter of service and the display of goods, 
and this service depends entirely on the man 
and those who come in contact with the 
customer. 

How prospects are called upon; how they 
receive attention; how merchandise is shown; 
how attentively and thoughtfully customers are 
waited on; how capable the salesman is to 
make helpful suggestions: how the goods are 
delivered, all have an important bearing on 
salesmanship. 

Loud words, arguments and_ gesticulations 
never landed a sale yet, and it is doubtful if 
they ever will; but gentle words of persuasion, 
tact and a winning smile will cause many 
minds to veer in your direction. Don’t get ex 
cited; keep cool and collected; be sure of your 
ground; have your facts well set forth; display 
your goods as they should be, and present your 
statement with a certain amount of logie and 
good common sense 

temember that to argue with a ‘‘customer” 
is to invite disaster, causing the person you 
argue with to harbor an unfriendly feeling to- 
ward you. Explain to your man that you will 
not argue the matter with him: ask him to 
consider your strong reasons and facts, and re- 
mark incidentally that you trust to his good 
judgment to draw the right conclusion from 
them. If it is necessary to change your 


prospect’s mind, never resort to argument. 


which is a foolish waste of time, but state your 


facts in a clear, businesslike way; make care- 
ful analysis of every phase of the situation: 
take up the salient points of your sale, and thus 
step by step your will power and reason will 
overcome the obstacles to the sale, 

Start with your prospect on a point that you 
both agree upon; from that point, step by step, 
swing him around your way; point out the ad- 
vantages of your goods in such a way that he 
will arrive at the point you wish to bring him 
to, thinking that he himself has reached it by 
his own power of deduction, being unaware 
that all the time your subtle influence has 
caused his mind to follow your direction. 

Remember the little tugboat that swings the 
giant liner around its berth by a series of 
slow, steady pulls on the hawser, while a sud- 
den pull or a series of tugs would not move 
the great ship an inch. So it is with salesman- 
ship; a long, steady pull on the hawser accom- 
plishes the result, while a succession of jerks, 
tugs and pushes will fail to gain the desired 
end. 


Hail Insurance in 1917 
The following table gives the total hail trans- 
actions of fire insurance companies in the 
United States in 1917. The items were taken 
from the statements of the companies on file 
with the New York Insurance Department: 


Net Pre- Net Ratio of 
NAME AND LOCATION miums | Losses Losses to 
or COMPANY. Received. Incurred. Prems. 





$s $ _ % 
6,271 45.6 
6,886) 40.6 


Etna, Hartford. 
American Alliance, N. Y.. 





Bulgaria, Rustchuk. . .. ; 163,883) 112,077, 68.4 
Cologne, Cologne... ... abs 37,269 22,102) 59.3 
Connecticut, Hartford. 291,879 139,979 48.0 


D894 44.5 
405,576, 44 
72,611 99 
1,168,874 57 


First Russian, Petrograd.. 
Great American, New York.. 
Globe and Rutgers, New York.. 
Hartford, Hartford... 









Home, New York...... 2,456,604 1,077,469 43.8 
International, N. Y 3,231 23,430| 54.2 
Jakor, Moscow......... 33,967 18,409 54.2 
Liv. & Lon. & Glebe, Liver pool.. 120,799} 63,566 52.6 
Mechanies and Traders, New Orl 22,369 11,670 52.2 
Merchant, N. Y..... 34,135 30,691, 90.0 
Michigan Commercial, Lansing. 92 30; 32.6 
Minneapolis F. and M., Minn ‘lis... 136,079) 65,045) 47.8 
Moscow, Moscow..... 9430 44.5 
National, Hartford.. 259,456 54.0 
National Union, Pittsburg. 66,13 37.9 
Northwestern Nat., Milwaukee. . 87,034 62.3 
Norwich Union, Norwich 9,561; 28.0 


Old Colony, Boston. . 
Phoenix, Hartford 





Providence Washington Prov. 36.5 
Rocky Mountain, Great Falls 44.2 
Rossia, Petrograd. ae 6.9 


toyal, Liverpool... 64,706 185.7 








Russian Reinsurance, Petrograd 5,894, 44.5 
Salamandra, Petrograd. 18409 54.2 
Second Russian, Petrograd.. 6,694 54.2 
Security, New Haven.... ; 89,499 58 3 
Springfield F. and M., Springfd. 2,773 57.3 
Seottish Union and Nat., Edinbg 21 5.5 
St. Paul F. and M., St. Paul 620,705 641.1 
Westchester, New York ... 175,053 38.7 

Potals. 8,763, 868|5,008,157 57.1 








SECURITY—Resources ample for all obligations. 


North British 2»¢ Mercantile Insurance Company 


109 YEARS OLD 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, War Risk, 
Explosion and Kindred Lines 


SERVICE—Expert advice on insurance problems. 


E. G. RICHARDS, Manager, UNITED STATES BRANCH, 76 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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MA INE INSU ANCE cism of the ship’s officers, does not this teach Why should an American vessel, with nearly 
R a lesson? Is it not the opportune moment for 300 on board, when in dire trouble in British 


insisting that something be done to at least Columbia waters, be compelled to receive per. 








pm keen Rules a Menace? minimize = rink of — tragedies in those mission of that province before her passengers 

waters of British Columbia and Alaska? could be transferred to another vessel of the 
aia i : The rules governing salvage operations are same fleet? Why, when a wreck is in United 
have been. petitioning the United States positively awful. Under existing laws, both States waters, should the Canadian owners 
Congress to build more lighthouses in Alaska, of Canada and the United States, an American have to have permission of the United States 
but as yet to no purpose. A new campaign is vessel cannot salve a wreck in British Colum- before one of their own vessels could attach g 


Marine insurance interests for several years 


now to be inaugurated with the same object bia waters, nor can a Canadian vessel do Jine to the wreck, or a Canadian salvage yeg- 
in view, and with the recent disaster to the salvage work in American waters. Often- sel perform its proper duties? 

British steamship Princess Sophia, resulting times it is extremely difficult to draw the line The existing coastwise laws should not in 
between what would be considered by either either case be allowed to apply to the route 
government as work of humanity and what specified, and this should be the chief work 
would infringe on salvage laws. The masters of the commission in its suggested investiga- 


in the loss of 343 human lives and more than 
$2,000,000 property loss, to stimulate action, 


doubtless something will be accomplished. : 
of foreign ships now place their owners in tion. Let the commission also make it impos- 


jeopardy every time they extend aid to a_ sible for any future overcharge in connection 
ship in distress on Canadian or American with salvage to be consummated. 
; i coasts. The laws should be changed, and at It should be admitted that the conditions of 
then across the open Strait of Juan de Fuca, : ae ; ; . 
, once. this route are unique and demand an exclusive 
> for s > =500 iles or more through ; : . - " . 
then fo scars coves : 8 It is now proposed to call upon the govern- law regulating the navigation of ships and their 
British Columbia, and then for the balance of ments of the United States and Canada to safety at sea, and there should be an interna- 


The route from Seattle to Skagway is, 
roundly, 1150 miles. The vessels’ travel 


through waters of the State of Washington, 


some 500 miles or more in the United States p»emedy this menace to shipping by appointing tional navigation or salvage bureau, to 
waters of Alaska. In the case of the Princess a joint commission to study and report upon the operate without hardship or prejudice to the 
Sophia the loss of life is most appalling, coastwise laws, lights and aids to navigation, owners, the employees, the passengers or the 
making it the most serious wreck of record on the rules of salvage, the dangerous reefs, Ships of either country. Traffic, immigration, 
the Pacific. The vessel struck and held for a continuance of geodetic surveys, charting customs or other important matters should 
time on the rocks, but later broke in two and unknown waters, of and pertaining to the not be interjected into the argument, but it 
Waters of the inside passage of British Colum- should be held down absolutely to the pro- 
If the salvage rules are such tection of those who must travel back and 
forth and ship goods incessantly between the 


sank without one survivor. In all, 343 are 
said to have been lost, and the monument over bia and Alaska. 
their final resting place is the unlighted Van- that they are a menace rather than a help, 


derbilt Reef in United States waters. and promote moneymaking on either side of States and the Canadian territory of Yukon 
A fairly new steel vessel of British build the boundary, then let this commission recom- and the United States territory of Alaska. 
and registry, worth a million; possibly another mend a permanent international salvage —_—_——_—_—_— 
million in gold dust, in addition to those pre- bureau, with salvage or life-saving stations, 


cious human lives, mostly American, many six in number, between San Juan Islands and 


-Wilbur Thirkield has been appointed manager of 
the automobile department of Russell, Scott & Ziegler. 
Having had many years’ experience in automobile 
ee eee —_ —— sy : iralty Island, each station to have a aie SRS é 
Canadians and others—all lost with not even a Admiralty Island, . é é é underwriting, Mr, Thirkield will undoubtedly prove 
trace left. And possibly it could have been powerful salvage craft to be operated by and  . valuable addition to the forces of this well-known 
avoided. With no thought of suggesting criti- for both governments without unjust charges. firm. 





C. D. CRANE’S DOUBLE AND TRIPLE INDEX 








THE TRANS-MARINE UNDERWRITING AGENCY, Inc. 


OF NEW YORK 


a Insurance xpiration 
evisters 





QUICKEST TO WRITE, 
LIGHTNING TO FIND, 
EXPIRATIONS NEVER OVERLOOKED 
ESTIMATING SPACE UNNECESSARY 
WRITES MOST NAMES 
NAMES ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED 
WRITES BLOCK INSURANCE 
FOR THIRTEEN YEARS’ USE 
PAPER AND BINDING FIRST-CLASS 
BEST IN THE WORLD 





Marine and War Risk 
INSURANCE for anid siete with prices and explanations, to 


GUARANTY TRUST GO, OF NEW YORK JHE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Send six cents in postage stamps, to cover bare cost, 


EQUITABLE TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK 


NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK CHICAGO OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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THE BASIS 


If a Chap Has Not Got It Let Him 
Get It 


A YANKED BELL 


The Meek Color Bearer at Shiloh Who Gave 
Layer Cake to Storming Young 
Indians 


He came to our village when I was a boy, 
rented a house, which he afterward bought, 
and settled into our life just as if he had been 
born there. I was too young to understand at 
the time why within a month “Mr, Jim,” as he 
was almost immediately spoken of, gained the 
affection of all, and why folks crossed the 
street just to pass a word with him. But we 
boys got a lesson from the gray, lame, gentle 
little man that one of us at least has never 
forgotten. 

Mr. Jim unobtrusively gained the friendship 
of the countryside in early autumn, and our 
boy habit was to make things lively for new- 
comers in the village on All Hallowe’en, ex- 
changing the fence gate with that of a neigh- 
bor, stringing tripping ropes across the front 
path, a clothes-line to the doorbell, which, vio- 
lently yanked, in turn yanked the enraged resi- 
dent to almost broken limbs, as he rushed from 
his doorway intent on vengeance for his tor- 
turers. Little things like tick-tacks on windows 
we chaps did not practice. They were too 
mild, unless we hung an iron bolt of two 
pounds weight, which was warranted to smash 
window glass into smithereens. There were no 
police, and the community expected us to be 
lively nuisances on the night when custom 
declared open season on the frenzied villager 
game. 

A SURPRISE 

Mr, Jim must have somehow learned that he 
was to be the victim on that night, and he made 
his preparations for defense against the tribe 
of wild, young Indians. We once had a fel- 
low discharge a double-barreled gun at us 
loaded with salt. As it was night, and he was 
shooting into an extensive New Jersey land- 
scape, while we were lying on our stomachs 
behind a hedge, he only bruised his shoulder, 
but we expected something of this sort from 
the newcomer. Instead, after his doorbell 
had given its last tingle, and had been yanked 
out upon the porch on its wire, a pleasant 
voice called from the open doorway, “Say, 
boys, it’s my turn! Please show up. All 
hands for the dining room, You see, I’ve been 
a boy myself !” 

“What d’yer little guy 


*spose der lame 


means?” asked Fatty Moss, my chum of old 
days. 

“Don’t know,’ I replied. “But just for 
greens I’m going to ‘show up,’ as he gives it. 
I ain’t scared of him, and Pa says he’s the 
meekest man that ever settled here.” 

So I showed up, and Mr. Jim, his face puck- 
ered into whimsical smiles, courteously greeted 
me and led me into the dining room. All kinds 
of good eats were on the table, things boys 
love—a big layer cake, lots of gingerbread, a 
great pan of immense golden pippins and heaps 
of homemade molasses candy. 

“Pass the word to the rest of the gang,” 
said Mr. Jim. “When a chap settles in a town 
he wants the friendship of every man, woman 
and boy. And boys are funny animals, whose 
friendship, like that of puppies, is found next 
to their grub baskets.” 


Tue Ganc CAME IN 
So I went out to the porch and velled, and 
the gang came in and demolished the cake, left 
only cores of the pippins and vacancy on the 
plates that had held the gingerbread and 
candy, Mr. Jim making all kind of jokes, and 
never once saying anything about the smashed 
doorbell, and Mrs. Jim, a jolly little woman, 
cuddling us in turn, as if we had been voung 
Jims instead of wild Indians. But Dave 
Mason, a bad household tinker, did refer to the 
broken bell. And before we left he borrowed 
Mr. Jim’s tools and made a botchy job of it. 
which, looking back upon, I can see must have 
cost somebody a lot of trouble to repair the 
repair. Anyhow, it proved to our friendly 
host that never again would Mr. Jim’s bell 

handle be yanked from its socket. 


Wuo He Was 

Who was Mr. Jim? Years later I learned. 
I suppose he is dead now, for he was well past 
middle-age when we fellows ate Mrs. Jim's 
gingerbread and layer cake. And he was far 
beyond military age at the time of the Civil 
War, but he enlisted as a private. Badly 
wounded at the bloody battle of Shiloh, lead- 
ing his regiment as a color bearer, he was 
forced, and greatly against his will, to retire 
from active duty. It is hard for me to think 
of Mr. Jim leading a charge in battle, but it 
has been said that the mildest and meekest of 
men in civil life make the most savage of 
fighters, 

The hardware business which Mr. Jim had 
sacrificed for his love of his country had gone 
into liquidation, and somehow he had to create 
a livelihood for himself and a support for his 
wife. So he took the job as an errand man at 
$4 a week in a fire insurance office. But when 


he settled in our midst and gained the good 
will of everybody, he was one of the vice- 
presidents of the concern, where he was be- 
loved by all the clerks and the official staff, 
and looked upon as a man who could be de- 
pended on in any emergency. 

When you consider the lives of earnest men 
you cannot get away from morals. What an 
industrial solicitor Mr. Jim would have made! 
And the reason? Because he so loved his 
fellow men that to shake hands with him was 
counted a privilege. After all, that is the basis 
for real success in life. Mr. Industrial, if you 
have not got that, get it. Until you do you are 
on the wrong track. 


The Family Insurance Man 


A splendid aim for every agent should be to 
be known along the whole line of his debit as 
“The Family Insurance Man.” To fully qualify 
for this title the agent should be in fact as 
well as in name the family insurance man. 
That is to say, he should have on his book not 
a portion of the family, but every eligible mem- 
ber of it—the mother and children in industrial 
and the father in intermediate or, better still, 
ordinary. A family thus insured is properly 
protected and safeguarded against accidents 
and misfortunes. 

Many a man so cleverly and wisely handles 
himself and the people on his debit that he is 
not only called the family insurance man, but 
is a valued friend of the family—a man whose 
kindly, courteous and considerate ways win the 
regard and esteem of each member of the 
house—one who has a cheery word for the 
‘*kiddies’’ as well as for the grown-ups. 

Remember that ‘‘a word fitly spoken is like 
apples of gold in pictures of silver.” 

He who measures up to this ideal of an agent 
and who attends to his duties diligently will be 
sure to earn for himself the title of the family 
insurance man, to have always on hand pros- 
pects in the form of friends of the family and 
to be a steady marcher along the great high- 
way of emphatic success.—Prudential Weekly 
Record. 


Why the Agent Failed 


He wasn’t neat in his appearance. 

He lacked dignity in his bearing. 

He used no tact in introducing himself. 

He was late in keeping his appointment. 

He did not believe in his own proposition. 

He didn’t know the fine points of his own 
policies. 

He offended the prospect by undue familiarity. 

He made a bitter attack upon his competitor's 
policies. 

He relied on bluff instead of solid argument 
based on facts. 

He got lost in the forest of 
couldn’t stick to essentials. 

He had been out with the boys the night be- 
fore and showed the effects. 

He couldn’t answer questions and objections 
intelligently, concisely and convincingly. He 
tried to close his prospect before he had worked 
him up to a point of conviction. 

He didn’t know his business when he made 
the approach; didn’t talk clean-cut business 
after he got in; didn’t make it his business to 
fight all the way through, and didn’t do busi- 
ness before he left.—Bankers and Brokers 
Gazette. 


details and 
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WHAT ARE YOU DOING? 


Opportunities for Insurance Men to 
Help the Nation Were Never 
Better 





SPREAD OPTIMISM 





Those Who Stay at Home Should Not Complain 
of Being Tired of Doing Their Share 

There has never been a year in the history of 
our United States when the month of July 
meant more to the people patriotically than 
it does this year. Nineteen eighteen, so preg- 
nant with possibilities for good or evil to our 
country and to the world, finds us in July, our 
birth month, making the supreme sacrifice that 
the world may be rid once and for all time 
of the autocracy of arms as exemplified and 
brought to the top notch of devilish efficiency 
by the armies of the Kaiser. This is a time 
for birthday rejoicings, but a time also for 
sober thought and self-analysis. 

Each and every American, while rejoicing in 
the birthday of our nation, should take the 
present as an opportune time for soul search- 
ing. Each of us should ask himself, “Am I 
doing my share in this world work?”’—not, 
mind you, “Am I doing my bit?” None of us 
should be satisfied with doing “his bit,’ and 
indeed we should feel ashamed to have anyone 
think that our efforts have been or are being 
confined to just “doing our bit.” This is a 
time for action and for sacrifice. It is really 
pitiful to contemplate certain citizens who talk 
bravely of “doing their bit” after having in- 
vested in Liberty Bonds when the boys in 
khaki are “doing their bit” by dying in blood 
and agony for the same cause. One of the 
most effective pictures that has been given to 
the readers of newspapers was one showing a 
war-worn mother with her starving children 
crouched on the ruins of their home; in one 
corner of the large picture was an insert show- 
ing a well-fed, prosperous looking man reply- 
‘ing to a request for a contribution to a war 
fund, by saying, “I’m tired of being called 
upon to give all the time,” and underneath was 
the reply, “You don’t know what it is to be 
tired.” 

We Att Can Herp 

And so let none of us talk of being tired of 
giving or of working while the storm lasts. 
Let every American, be he such by birth or 
adoption, be found steadfast and unfaltering 
at this momentous time. As has so often been 
said, “We can’t all go to the front, we can’t all 
do the actual fighting.” No, but we can all 
help along in many ways—by helping to 
supply the money necessary to carry on the 
war through the purchase of Thrift Stamps 
and by selling them. 

This latter point ought to appeal strongly to 
insurance men. Insurance men are good sales- 
men, and all the good salesmen should be sell- 
ing Thrift Stamps for Uncle Sam. Then, too, 
there is the need for optimism; optimistic 
thinking and optimistic speaking will doa great 
deal more than many think toward overcoming 
enemy propaganda. Be, therefore, an optimist 
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concerning this war and the future of the race, 
and let your hope and cheer shine in your face, 
sound in your voice and be reflected in your 
personality as you move about among the 
people. 


The Metropolitan’s Welfare Work 


An example of what magnificent social ser- 
vice may be rendered the public by a private 
institution is shown by the welfare work of the 
Metropolitan Life for its industrial policy- 
holders. In its report for 1917, just issued, the 
company gives a lengthy summary of the vari- 
ous fields of welfare activity which it engaged 
in. As a result of this work the death rate 
among industrial policyholders has been re- 
duced materially and health conditions improved 
generally. 

The following table gives the death rate per 
1000 persons for 1911 and 1916 as computed by 
age periods. Note the significant decline in 
infant mortality, a problem which has long 
been of the highest importance in this country: 


Per Cent 

Age Period 1916 1911 Decline 
AG) “ARES 5 6000: eile oceioie: ae 12.5 6.8 
PO Si cictaccnne cies aise, die 12.8 i eg 
d Vuannle oe sae eeae ne 19.6 25.2 22.2 
B-Wswiskisams awk amem ante 15.6 16.6 6.0 
BO keaswie Ris oesisele bree eros 8.0 9.3 14.0 
Ee eee ney eh are 6.0 6.6 9.1 
Bote Onccde cee secawws 3.4 4.1 171 
DO 1G BS ois. o cin ernie 2.4 ye | ph ha 
CLE ola Le Seen norma ae 4.3 a 8.5 
POY HO) Bis ioe in cieresp sis tee-0' 6.2 to ilove 
BMD GOH soi io aie sew cede 8.3 9.5 12.6 
BDO hss. chee easiest 12.6 3.7 8.0 
B0 SO) Obs s6s6 se eteues 19.2 19.8 3. 
BBM EO 16d. sb ine sis wie oes 34.0 36.0 5.6 
Er i Clee © Sea ela eee ey er 73.4 74.5 5 
NO ANGE OVER 6:5:5056000 8 138.1 139.3 3 


As publicity is the cure for many evils, the 
Metropolitan Life has conducted a campaign 
for eight years of distributing health literature 
to its policyholders. To the beginning of 1918 
more than one hundred and seventy-three mil- 
lions of such pamphlets had been sent out in 
the United States and Canada. The value of 
such literature in the prevention of disease 
cannot be overestimated. 


NURSING 


Literature, no matter how well prepared, can 
render only a limited service. To bring home 
forcibly and concretely the teachings which a 
pamphlet is intended to convey, personal in- 
struction is necessary. To furnish this in its 
best form we instituted the visiting nurse ser- 
vice. 

Originally begun as an experiment in July of 
1909, the service has been extended so that in 
the year 1917 over 1,300,000 visits were made to 
policyholders. Since the service was instituted 
nearly 7,500,000 visits have been made to over 
1,250,000 policyholders. 

On December 31, 1915, in a total of 786 ser- 
vices, 5.2 per cent were excellent services, 33.4 
per cent were good services, 50.5 per cent were 
fair services and 10.5 per cent were poor ser- 
vices. On September 30, 1917, in a total of 879 
services, 3.9 per cent were excellent services, 
65.4 per cent were good services, 27.6 per cent 
were fair services and 0.1 per cent were poor 
services. : 

I have dwelt on the nursing service to indi- 
cate the value of such trained service in the 
education and care of the policyholder. Speak- 
ing for the latter, a decided change is now 
noticeable in his attitude. At first he looked 
upon the nursing service either with fear or 
apathy. He could not understand that service 
of this kind would be rendered without cost. 
To-day he gratefully acknowledges the help 
which is given to him by the nurses at the time 
of illness. The instructions which the nurse 
gives to a family during the course of her nurs- 
ing duties and the lessons which she teaches 
must sink deeply. Undoubtedly in the long run 
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the service will give policyholders a knowledge 
of disease prevention, which will help them to 
live longer and better. 

In 1916 we suggested to the National Organi- 
zation for Public Health Nursing the desira- 
bility of preparing a standard form for annual 
financial statements of nursing associations, 
A committee appointed by the organization is 
co-operating with us, and it is hoped that 
within a few months such a standard form will 
be completed and adopted for general use. 

You will recall that in 1916 we entered into 
an arrangement with the Commissioners of 
Health of the States of North Carolina and 
Virginia, under which it was hoped to extend 
visiting nurse service to all communities jn 
these States. Since then similar arrangements 
have been made with the State Health Depart- 
ment of Kentucky. 

With the exception of external causes there 
has been a marked decrease in the death rate 
in the industrial department of the company 
since 1911. This is true to a lesser extent for 
the population of the registration area of the 
United States. Whereas the company’s death 
rate from the acute infectious diseases of child- 
hood, to which the company’s nursing service 
is giving particular attention, has decreased 31.4 
per cent in five years (1911-1916), the registra- 
tion area rate has decreased only 20.2 per cent. 
The company’s death rate for the same period 
from diseases relating to childbirth has de- 
creased 12 per cent, while the population rate 
has gone up nearly 2 per cent. It is our belief 
that this splendid improvement in the com- 
pany’s death rate may in part be attributed to 
the visiting nurse service, particularly the ma- 
ternity service, which comprises one-fifth of 
the entire nursing service. 


HEALTH LEGISLATION 

As early as 1910 we began the plan of educat- 
ing our policyholders regarding their duty to 
secure better health legislation. This was 
done in connection with the attempt made under 
the auspices of the committee of one hundred 
to create a Federal department of health. Since 
then in the various States and cities we have 
carried on similar campaigns aimed to bring 
the power of public approval as represented in 
our army of policyholders to convince legisla- 
tors as to the need of enacting laws for the 
safeguarding of health. The results obtained 
in various States and cities have been men- 
tioned in previous reports. 

The important feature of these campaigns 
lies in their educational value. The basis of 
such campaigns does not depend upon securing 
the interest of the more representative people 
in the community. Our effort lies rather in 
making working men and women, policyholders 
of the company, see the things that are for 
their own interest and realize that it is worth 
while to demand that their legislators shall ex- 
press their wishes to legislatures. It is this 
impelling force of an army of instructed and 
interested policyholders which makes campaigns 
of this sort successful. 

During 1917 we continued the effort to secure 
the support and co-operation of policyholders 
in anti-tuberculosis campaigns. Policyholders 
in the States of New Hampshire and Michigan 
were urged to communicate with their legisla- 
tors to secure appropriations. In the State 
of Washington we distributed special circulars 
among policyholders in support of a measure 
providing for full-time county health officers. 
Campaigns for adequate housing legislation 
were carried on by agents in Indiana, Michigan 
and Illinois. At the request of a citizens’ com- 
mittee, which studies the health situation of 
New Haven, Conn., we distributed circulars 
among policyholders urging them to see that 
adequate appropriations were made for the 
activities of the health department. 

These requests for co-operation have in al- 
most all instances come to us from the State 
or municipal health authorities. As oppor- 
tunities developed for bringing specific health 
measures to policyholders, we have in all cases 
appreciated the value of our agents for such 
purposes and have called upon them repeatedly 
to assist in these campaigns. 


—The Bankers Life of Des Moines has been ad- 
mitted to the State of Maryland, and has already 
started an active campaign for business in the new 
territory, which is under the direction of R. W. Wal- 
dron of Washington, D, C. The Bankers Life is now 
doing business in thirty-one States. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL FORCE 


Agents Make Excellent Progress During 
First Six Months 








PERSONAL RECORDS GOOD 





Many Show Large Advance Payments on Their 
Debits—Promotions to Assistancies 


Imbued with that spirit of success which is 
everywhere visible in this country now, The 
Prudential agents doubled their efforts in June 
and closed the first half year with creditable re- 
sults for the company. Reports from nearly 
every State in the Union indicate increased 
business, both in industrial and ordinary lines. 
The company’s popular slogan, “Not less in- 
dustrial but more ordinary,’ has had an in- 


. spiring effect upon the field representatives 


and they are after bigger applications with 
a degree of determination which cannot fail. 

With the summer months at hand, business 
of every kind, including insurance, falls off, so 
that agents have to put every ounce of energy 
into their work to gain the same results they 
have to date. The continual advancements of 
The Prudential agents to assistant superin- 
tendencies dispel, however, all doubts as to any 
slackening of the pace. 


NEW ASSISTANTS 


Progressive methods indorsed by the follow- 
ing when agents brought them to the fore among 
the eligibles, and they have been rewarded by 
promotion to the positions of assistant superin- 
tendents. They are: J. H. Wynn at Bonne 
Terre, Mo., detached from St. Louis 2; W. H. 
Lehman, in charge of the Bryan, Ohio, assist- 
ancy; J. H. Waterman, Cincinnati 1 district; 
R. C. Fuller of Vincennes, Ind., W. G. Cornin in 
the Portland, Ore., district; F. S. Rye in the 
Jackson, Mich., district; L. Kunstler of Phila- 
delphia 9; E. E. Chaitkin of Philadelphia 6; 
F. Kuhne of Philadelphia 8; A. Katz of Balti- 
more; O, R. Sterner in the Pittsburgh 3 dis- 
trict, and C. A. Cauffiel of the Pittsburgh 1 
district. 

The friends and business associates of Jesse 
W. Holmes, formerly agent in Jeannette; 
Joseph J. Kostrab, formerly agent in McKees- 
port, and Paul E. Hibben, formerly agent in 
Connellsville, will be pleased to learn of their 
promotion and wish them success in their fu- 
ture work. Mr. Holmes took charge of an 
assistancy in Homestead, Pa., detached from 
the Braddock district, and the others accepted 
like positions in Connellsville, Pa., McKeesport 
district, and Beaver Falls, Pa. 

That an agency conducted on a systematic 
and productive basis puts the operator in line 
for advancement is demonstrated by the pro- 
motion of M. D. Gerard of Los Angeles 38 and 
J. M. McLaughlin of San Francisco 1 to assist- 
ancies in the home fields. 


INCREASING ADVANCE PAYMENTS 


With arrears of 6 per cent, advance pay- 
ments of 537 per cent and a good record in in- 
dustrial and ordinary production, Agent Wm. 
B. Munn of the Erie, Pa., district is con- 
gratulated upon the work he is doing and the 
fact that he soon expects to celebrate his 
twentieth Prudential anniversary. J. I. Bum- 
Ster, an agent in Lambertville, N. J., a de- 
tached assistancy of the Trenton district, had 
on his debit of $193 approximately 370 per cent 
of gross advance payments for the week of 
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June 17. He has done remarkably well in the 
production of industrial and ordinary new 
business, 

Agent A. R. Justice of Camden, N. J., is not 
only doing remarkable work in the production 
of industrial and ordinary, but takes particular 
pride in keeping the arrears on his account 
down to the lowest possible point, at the same 
time increasing the advance payments. At 
present, on a debit of approximately $198, he 
carries arrears of only 14 per cent, with over 
300 per cent advance payments. Agent J. 
Guarcini of Philadelphia 9 is a splendid pro- 
ducer, and, in addition, the condition of his 
debit is worthy of high praise. The arrears 
amount to only 3 per cent, while the gross ad- 
vance payments are almost 200 per cent. 

In the New York 1 district, Agent Ubaldo 
Lombardi has the care of a debit of $130, and 
by persistent and systematic collecting he has 
succeeded in entirely eliminating the arrears 
and has increased the advance payments to 
$735. Agent F. J. Lecomte of New Bedford, 
Mass., cares for a debit of $108.89, on which 
there are practically no arrears, his advance 
payments are up to 216 per cent and his pro- 
duction of industrial and ordinary record is 
equal to expectations. The condition of this 
debit indicates constructive service and as- 
sures continued success. 

One of the Easton, Pa., representatives, Agent 
A. S. Edelman, who has been continuously in 
The Prudential‘s employ since February 4, 
1896, believes in keeping his account in prime 
condition. For the week of June 17 the gross 
arrears amounted to 4 per cent and the gross 
advance payments to 343 per cent of the weekly 
debit. 

ARREARS REDUCED 

In Pittsfield, Mass., Agent G. A. Barschdorf 
is manifesting his ability in condition of ac- 
count. There are arrears of only $7.05 on a 
debit of $151.65 and he has a splendid total 
of advance payments, $532.25. R. M. Gatsche 
of the Altoona, Pa., staff is entitled to hearty 
congratulations upon the success that has at- 
tended his efforts toward the improvement of 
the agency in his charge. Very recently the 
debit in question, amounting to $118, carried 
gross arrears of but 2 per cent, with 363 per 
cent of advance payments. 

While Agent H. F. Powell of Dunkirk, N. Y., 
detached from Jamestown has had less than 
four months of Prudential experience, he has 
demonstrated his ability as a producer, having 
drawn special salary each week since his ap- 
pointment and scoring an ordinary net issue 
ten out of a possible twelve weeks. His debit, 
exceeding $100, carried arrears of less than 10 
per cent recently, with gross advance payments 
of over 500 per cent. 

Some canvassers in rural sections have the 
notion that insurance in $25,000 blocks can 
only be sold in the big cities. Agent N. C. 
Snyder of the Kingston, N. Y., district knows 
better. Only a few weeks ago, while traveling 
through the country territory around Sauger- 
ties, he landed a prospect of $25,000. The in- 
sured lives in a place of only a few hundred 
inhabitants. This agent had already cleaned 
up $67,000 in the group of little towns that he 
operates and is confident of passing the $100,- 
000 mark soon. The agent who had the debit 
before him wrote during his last year of ser- 
vice (1915-1916) exactly $12,000, which goes to 
show that it is the man and not the territory 
that counts. 

In these stirring days we come in touch 
with the food controller, the fuel controller 


and various other controllers, but the Halifax, 
N. S., district has produced an arrears con- 
troller. Reference is made to Agent L. J. 
Thomey, whose account has not shown any ar- 
rears Since the week of May 13 and whose 
debit carries advance payments of over 520 per 
cent. Mr. Thomey is substantially ahead of his 
proportionate allotments. 


OLD GUARD NOTES 


Assistant Superintendent J. C. Murtha of 
Philadelphia 3 completed twenty-five years of 
continuous service with the company on June 5 
and entered Class E of the Prudential Old 
Guard. On June 17, Agent J. J. Milligan of 
Philadelphia 8 qualified for his Class D Old 
Guard emblem and certificate as a result of 
twenty consecutive years as a Prudential repre- 
sentative. 

Agents F. Robinson, J. H. LeGendre and C., A. 
Lounsbury of the Winnipeg, Man.; Quebec, 
Que., and St. Catherines, Ont., districts respec- 
tively, are now Class A members of the Pru- 
dential Old Guard, having recently completed 
five years of continuous service with the com- 
pany. Assistant Superintendent C. E. Wright 
and Agents J. Kriz, and J. Wahlberg of Mil- 
waukee 1 were recently admitted to membership 
in Class A of the Prudential Old Guard. 

Wm. Bell and Wm. Hamilton, who conduct 
agencies in the Philadelphia 1 district, have 
drawn special salary every week this year; be- 
sides their fine industrial records, they are 
doing good work in ordinary and are also dis- 
playing ability in maintaining a good condition 
of debit. 

Since Walter C. Deuel’s appointment to an 
agency at Endicott, detached from the Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., district, on January 7 last, he 
has shown exceptional aptitude for insurance 
work. His industrial net increase is running 
well above the average, the ordinary new busi- 
ness is credited with regularity and a marked 
improvement in the general condition of his 
debit is apparent. 


Work Hard This Summer 


With the vacation season here and the ap- 
pearance of warmer weather, every man who 
works for himself, as does an industrial agent, 
has to put the brakes on himself so that he 
will not be influenced to neglect his daily work. 
There is danger in putting off calls even for a 
day. 

It is a common belief among agents that dur- 
ing the vacation months it is useless to work 
as hard as usual, for there are so many people 
away that calls are not as effective as in other 
periods of the year. 

The summer season is the time to conserve 
one’s energy as well as one’s salesmanship 
plans. By laying out a definite course of ac- 
tion and following it strictly, as well as by 
selecting prospects a little more carefully than 
would be the case at other times, a life insur- 
ance agent is assured of an average production 
through the summer months even if it is too 
much to hope for an exceptional writing of 
new business. 

It is only by keeping at it all the time that 
an agent can keep himself from slipping back. 
A call put off until to-morrow has a psycho- 
logical effect on the person who lets his de- 
termination slip away in this manner. 

Therefore, let every agent systematize his 
work during the summer months more than 
ever before. Do not waste any of the precious 
time left for procuring business. 

More familiarity with the habits and disposi- 
tion of the prospects will do away with much 
of the lack of success in summer campaigns 
for vacations do not usually average more than 
two weeks, and it is a simple matter to dis- 
cover what period your prospective policy- 
holder is to be away. 

The vacation period also furnishes a real 
talking point that it is all the more necessary 





than ever before that a prospect should be pro- 
tected by industrial insurance before going away 
on his vacation. Many a man will spend his 
last vacation on earth this summer. He may 
be the man. 

Industry will overcome the few extra diffi- 
culties met with in a summer canvass.—The 
Manhattan. 


Industrial Insurance 


The gradual development of industrial in- 
surance throughout the world is a most inter- 
esting chapter in life insurance history. It had 
its first practical use in England in 1854 and 
was established in the United States in 1875. 
The development has been marvelous as well 
as unique, for practically no other companies, 
writing the larger policies alone, have secured 
anything like corresponding results. 

Industrial insurance companies who do a 
business on the weekly payment plan are now 
flourishing in a large number of countries 
throughout the world. This rapid development 
and extension of industrial insurance is an 
absolute proof of its absolute necessity. It has 
grown in favor from its very inception, because 
wherever wages are paid and where the in- 
dustrial element is proportionately large it met 
and fully provided for a condition that had 
never before been met. 

Industrial insurance has grown in favor and 
adds its millions to its roster every year, be- 
cause it promotes thrift, teaches economy, en- 
genders self-help and independence, encourages 
self-reliance and alleviates care, anxiety, worry, 
distress and hardship. 

Wise indeed are the people who, with only a 
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JOHN HANCOCK NOTES 


End of First Half Year Marked by 
Many Advancements 








INITIATIVE REWARDED 





Promotions to Assistancies Indicate Extensive 
Opportunities Open to Industrial 
Agents 


The following named have been promoted 
from the agency ranks to assistancies in the 
districts of their service: Joseph F. DeChene, 
Salem; William R. Heinzer, Philadelphia III; 
David H. Levin, Rochester; Anthony J. Lana- 
han, East St. Louis; Frank D. Watson, Camden; 
August Bonhaus, Cincinnati II; William A. 
Vogel, S. Louis II. George E. Powers, from 
agent to application inspector at Cambridge; 
Ralph W. Bonney, from clerk, Detroit, to 
cashier at Worcester; Marie A. Lang, from 
stenographer and clerk to cashier at Cincin- 
nati II; Bessie Hera, from clerk to cashier at 
Germantown; John H. Fiedler, from assistant 
to cashier at East St. Louis. 

On July 1, Superintendent Samuel Megonigle 
of Paterson, N. J., will become the superin- 
tendent at Germantown, Pa., and at the same 


Thursday 


Harry Gray, Brooklyn II; Clarence T, Robinson 
Brooklyn II; Joseph H. Kubler, Cincinnatj Il. 
Russell M. Morris, Allentown; Ernest §. Berry 
Salem; Harry T, Wallens, Philadelphia I; Frank 
J. Sim, Yonkers (Mt. Vernon det.);. George ¢. 
Welsh, Chester. 

Promoted and transferred: William J. Bar. 
nicle, from agent at Malden to assistant at 
Waltham; Patrick J. B. Sullivan, from agent 
at Brooklyn I to assistant at Chester; Fred 7. 
McDonnell, assistant at Chester, hag beep 
transferred to Lowell. 

Other changes include: George H. Jenson, 
assistant at Pittsburgh II to cashier at Newark: 
George E. Powers, agent to application inspec. 
tor at Cambridge; Chas, C. Nostrand, cashier 
to assistant at Jamaica; Bert V. Williams, 
clerk to cashier at Jamaica; Frank J. Brown, 
cashier to application inspector and claim ad- 
juster, St, Louis IIT; Urban L. Schavo, applica- 
tion inspector and claim adjuster to cashier, 
St. Louis III. 

The ten leaders of the foremost fifty weekly 
premium increase producers for the five months 
ended with May, 1918, are W. P. Sexton, New 
York II; I. Levy, Brooklyn II; N. Moscovitz, 
Brooklyn I; A. Longo, Brooklyn I; G. F. Under- 
hill, Brooklyn IV; W. R. Stewart, Boston: W, 
Hughes, Philadelphia I; B. Hersh, New York 
III; T. M. Moran, Boston, and D. Goldberg, 
Brooklyn IV. 


saving of a few cents each week from their 
earnings, provide a policy for each member of 
the household to alleviate the emergency needs of Germantown, 
in times of sickness and death.—Public Savings. 


—Live Articles on Life Insurance is the title of a 
book issued by The Weekly Underwriter. It con- 
tains a series of articles contributed by men and 
women workers in the field. ton, Detroit; Michael Mitchell, New York TI; Daly, Waltham; I. Rifkin, Ansonia. 


time Superintendent James F. Mahoney, now 


dent at Paterson. 


advanced from the 


Ruggiero, Jr., Pittsburgh II; Eugene A. Chapo- 





The ten leading weekly premium increase 
will become the superinten- producers for the five months ended with 
May, 1918, are: F. Constantine, Newark; J. J, 
In addition, the following named have been’ Delaney, Troy; G. F,. Odlum, New Britain; 
ranks to assist- M. F. O’Connell, Hartford; S. Gartler, Brook- 
ancies in the districts of their service: Louis lyn IV; J. Shelley, New York II; M. Kuttner, 
New York III; E. W. Miller, Brooklyn IV; J. 








THE INDUSTRIAL 
CLAIM ADJUSTER 


By C. H. HARBAUGH, M. D. 
Useful for all Accident and Health Insurance Agents. 


The INDUSTRIAL CLAIM ADJUSTER has been prepared to help in- 
dustrial accident and health insurance agents to increase their earning capa - 
city. From this book they will learn how not to solicit persons who cannot 
be accepted for accident and health insurance. 


Frequently an agent is called upon to adjust claims, and if he is in posses- 
sion of this book he can tell approximately how long the disability, for which 
claim is made, should last, thus assisting prompt settlement. 


The INDUSTRIAL CLAIM ADJUSTER contains the technical and pop- 
ular names of accidents and diseases and is so completely indexed that the 
description of any accident or illness can be found without trouble; also a 
variety of other information useful to the accident agent, including the names 
of all bones of the body, table of heights and weights used in accident and 
health insurance, a table for computing weekly indemnity and a table for 
computing monthly indemnity. 


Constant use of this book by the industrial accident and health insurance 
solicitor will result in fewer postponements and rejections of applications 
as well as less dissatisfaction on the part of the claimants. 





140 pages published in vest pocket size for ready reference. 
Price, in flexible leather binding, $1.00 


Liberal discount will be allowed on orders of 100 or 
more copies. 
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industrial insurance of good record in Chicago, Chicago Heights, 
Joliet, Aurora, Elgin, Waukegan and intervening towns and through- 
out Illinois. 

The population of Chicago and surrounding towns and cities is 3,000,000, 
within the ‘‘forty mile limit’? reached by and through suburban transpor- 
tation, practically all one city, gives unequaled facilities to transact business, 
particularly in ‘‘Paying Claims on Sight”’ in the industrial branch. 


Ti Globe wants Reliable Life agents with experience in ordinary and 


Can handle men who can write ordinary business. 


Our System: 
All ages taken from date of birth. 


Benefits: 


All policies pay for death and total and permanent disability benefit. 
8,000 death, total and permanent disability and other cash benefits paid on 
residents of Chicago and surrounding towns. 

Premiums: 


Can be paid weekly, monthly, quarterly, half yearly and yearly. 
*‘Claims Paid on Sight.’’ 


Contracts given with or without lapses being charged. Under the latter 
contract an ex-Asst. Supt. of another company earned $4,000 the first 30 
weeks of this year. 

Under the Globe system an experienced representative can become a 
Supt. from the time he starts. 

Progress of the Globe is five times greater than the average of life insur- 
ance companies in the U. S. for some years. This year for the first six 
months, 


Increase in Premium Income...20 Per Cent 
Increase in Assets.............. 30 Per Cent 


If you are a progressive industrial life insurance man come to Chicago 
and work for the Globe. Apply, 


Globe Mutual Life Ins. Assn. 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


T. F. Barry, Sec. and Gen’! Mgr. 
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YOUR MESSAGE 


The Agent a Power for Good and 
His Responsibility 








A ROBBER FAMILY 





An Uncle with a History Yanked In by His Hair 
and Victory at Any Cost 

Once upon a time there began a _ robber 
chieftain sort of family that live in the north 
of Europe. We can trace the family back 
into the remote past. It is noteworthy that 
the name first became known in the twelfth 
century when the head, not making money 
on his own account, managed to marry money. 
From that time right down they have been 
grasping the property of others. Their es- 
cutcheon has ever been quadruple-headed: 
avarice, intrigue, sword, murder. 

In early times, way back in history, when 
land was sparsely inhabited mainly by woods- 
men and hunters, the entire region in the 
possession of this family, including all its 
branches, was a hilly land about the size of 
Westchester County. But every time there 
came a war among the petty princes, intrigue, 
usurpation, and always brought 
more territory under the authority of the land 
bandits. 

In the year 17c0, the head of the house, a 
boastful, frivolous man, gained from Austria 
the title of king, and Prussia emerges as a 
political entity, with Frederick I as the head 
of the land. The upstart king was laughed 
at in every court in Europe, but the autocratic 
and pillaging desires of the unprincipled and 
encroaching family were altogether too evi- 
dent to the historians of that day. 


chicanery 


Tue Map KING 

Having gained the title of the first king of 
Prussia, Frederick died, and his son, Frederick 
William, inherited all the despicable qualities 
that came down the line, together with the 
new crown. That he was insane there can be 
no doubt. He had such pleasant domestic 
habits as caning the servants at mealtimes and 
throwing the crockery at his wife and children. 
More than once he attempted to kill his son, 
actually almost strangling him with a curtain 
cord. He maltreated his wife and daughter 
ina manner that would have promptly landed 
him on “the island” if he had been a citizen of 
New York. Goaded by all this, his son ‘ran 
away with a companion. They were captured, 
and the companion was executed, the son com- 
pelled to witness the execution. The son him- 


self would have been killed by his horrible 
father if the reigning powers of Europe had 
not interfered. Macaulay says of the father 
that his ‘‘character was disfigured by vices 
and eccentricities such as had never before 
been seen out of a madhouse.” 

Frederick William fought no wars, but by 
skinflint parsimony—such things as making his 
family eat spoiled meat and decayed vegeta- 
bles—he organized and paid for the most pow- 
erful army in Europe. He scoured all lands 
for tall soldiers, and his agents would pay a 
hounty of seven to ten thousand dollars for 
a soldier seven feet tall. When the mad old 
creature died, “Frederick the Great,” as his- 
tories choose to call him, becoming king, in- 
herited most “of his father’s vices, as well as 
the wonderful army. 


A GREAT ONE 

“Poet, musician, philosopher, liar, tyrant, 
thief’—these are some of the titles historians 
bestow upon “The Greatest General of All 
Time.” But the reader of history sums up the 
character of this brute in human form in two 
words—blackguard and scoundrel. He never 
gave a promise that, if it was for his interest, 
he did not repudiate. He stole lands, moneys— 
everything that his soldiery enabled him to 
steal. In secret and among his fellows he 
sneered at love, at woman's virtue, at heaven, 
at God, at everything men should respect, 
honor and reverence. That with the wonder- 
ful army he gained victories is nothing—not 
to an American—and that he left a mighty 
kingdom to his successors only proves what a 
thief he was—a skilled highwayman and mur- 
derer, who, but for the law, might leave wealth 
to his descendants. 

Right down to yesterday—to this morning— 
the robber family have been despoiling the 
countries near them, counting pillaging with 
trained cutthroats, arson, rape sword, murder, 
as glorious things. 

If there ever was a clear-headed man con- 
cerning others, that man was Napoleon Bona- 
parte. Shortly before his death Napoleon 
said, “I made the mistake of my career, when 
[ had the opportunity, that I did not remove 
the Hohenzollerns from the throne of Prussia. 
As long as this house reigns and until the red 
cap of Liberty is erected in Germany, there 
will be no peace in Europe.” 

Against this robber family, America is 
yanked in by the hair of the head. Uncle 
Sam was walking down the open thorough- 
fare, not far outside his home farm. He had 
no grudge against anybody, or if he felt one 


he smothered the feeling in his breast. The 
head of the robber family steps up to our 
easy-going uncle and bats him one in the eye. 
The old gentleman slips down a side path and 
tries to forget the insult, but before long the 
outlaw comes up behind, where the family 
are trotting along, and murders a whole raft 
of them. Still there’s nothing doing in the way 
of a scrap. Then the outlaw murders more 
of the old gentleman's relatives and arranges 
with his secret agents to parcel out a portion 
of the home farm and steal it for a neighbor 
on the south. And please notice that the in- 
sults, the murders, and the conspiracy to steal 
can be traced right to the head of the robber 
family. Sometimes it’s like that; one family— 
indeed, one man throngh the power of the 
sword makes all around him just like himself. 
3ut at length Uncle Sam is yanked in where 
all others that the outlaws ever had dealings 
with have been yanked. 

Incidentally, it can be remarked that the 
safest place for the MHohenzollerns is in 
Hoboken, keepers of a beer saloon, with 
Hibernian policemen on both corners and in 
the middle of the block, the understanding 
being that if they ever again break the peace 
or a head it’s Trenton on the jump. 


He Is In 

So Uncle Sam is in. He will do exactly 
what he has set out to do. It isn’t boasting; 
it's only referring to history to say that he 
ended the Indians, when not to end the In- 
dians meant stolen children and a scalped wife 
in the back kitchen. He ended the pirates of 
the Mediterranean when the whole of civilized 
Europe had given up the job—and he was a 
very weak uncle then. He throttled slavery, 
although he almost throttled himself in throt- 
tling the beast. And it did not make his arm 
muscles over-sore to yank Cuba from her en- 
slaver and give liberty to other islands of the 
seas. 

This time? He knows full well the magni- 
tude of the task given him by his God—the 
God of the widow, the God of the fatherless, 
the God of Justice, not the Gott of Frederick 
or the Gott of William IT. 

And one and all of us will find it to our 
everlasting peace, our everlasting honor, our 
everlasting glory, if with every dollar we pos- 
sess, with the last cent of our resources, with 
every talent bestowed upon us, with every 
power given us, we fight to the finish the out- 
law family, represented by their present head, 
ending forever the menace to free men; just 
as it will be to our everlasting disgrace, to 
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our enslavement, to the death of everything 
which makes life noble, if we fail in any re- 
spect the demands which have been pressed 
home to every man, every woman, and to 
every child of our country. 


For THE AGENT 

The point of this for the agent? The in- 
surance agent is a power for good—or evil— 
outside his business. In our land we have a 
multitude of foreign birth. Many are blinded 
by race prejudices, many are ignorant, many 
do not know history, many, were our country 
to meet with a reverse, would become open 
enemies to the institutions that give them free- 
dom. The agent can carry from door to door 
his message of loyalty and devotion to his 
Upon him rests the tremendous re- 
sedition at its 


country. 
sponsibility of suppressing 
source, and, with a word here or there, mak- 
ing clear why, come what may and if needs be, 
the United States must spend its last dollar, 
must shed the last drop of blood of its sons, 
must, to gain victory, send its old men and 
its boys into the fight. 


For Slow Prospects 


When you have a prospect that you expect to 
close some day, but who keeps putting the mat- 
ter off indefinitely, much to your inconvenience 
and to his own risk, a note like the following 
sent to him in the nick of time will often prove 
a useful accelerator: 

““My Dear Mr. Prospect: 

“Regarding the $5000 whole-life policy, about 
which we talked the other day, there is one point 
which interests me, and I dare say it will in- 
terest you, too. It is this: Do you want your 
policy to cost you $133.95 a year, or only $129.25 
a year? If you wish to get in on the cheaper 
scale, there is yet time to do it. I will call 
upon you in a day or two with fuller particulars. 

“Yours very truly, 


When you call upon him he will want to know 
what the trouble is. You will explain to him 
that it is only an item of $244 that you are trying 
to save for him if he is agreeable. His age is 
now forty (according to your prospect book, 
where you keep a memorandum of all your 
prospects’ birthdays, of course). Next month it 
will be forty-one. The rate for age forty is 
$129.25. At age forty-one it is $133.95—a dif- 
ference of $4.70 a year, which, improved at four 
per cent interest for twenty-eight years—his ex- 
pectancy period—amounts to $244, as above 
stated. 

If the man is in earnest this ought to clinch 
him.—The Prudential Weekly Record. 





Pointers on How to Collect an Industrial 
Debit 


Make as many calls as possible on Monday. 
The large majority of our people are paid on 
Saturday, and it stands to reason that the 
sooner you call upon your policyholder after 
that time the more likely you are to make a 
good collection. 

Do not wait until 1.30 or 2 o’clock to start 
on the afternoon debit. Start at 12.30 or 12.45 
and have the greater part of the afternoon debit 
collected before the housewife goes out. 

Keep your debit concentrated. Don’t go a 
mile or so off your debit to collect a 50-cent 
premium because it’s good pay and in the mean- 
while allow several other families to fall in 
arrears. You need not fear transferring good 
pays. 

Be courteous and polite to your policyholders, 
but at the same time be firm with them. Your 
people will soon get wise to the fact that when 
you call you want the money. You will, in con- 
sequence, have but few back-calls. 

By following these plans you will, before long, 
have very little, if any, business on your books 
four weeks in arrears.—Prudential Weekly 
Record. 
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BETTER THAN BEFORE 





Large Responsibilities for Agents Who 
Are Still on the Job 





WORK THAT MUST BE DONE 





Many Families in Greater Need of Industrial 
Insurance Than Ever Previously — 
Opportunities Plentiful 

In these days of war and unrest it is diffi- 
cult to concentrate one’s mind on business; but 
a certain amount of business must be done, 
and those of us who by reason of age, physi- 
cal condition or what not are unable to fight 
or engage in active war-work owe it to our 
country, no less than to ourselves, to keep 
necessary business enterprises going. Some 
of us must “keep the home fires burning,” 
and it will be less effectively done if we grow 
lax in our work and allow business affairs to 
drift without a hand on the rudder. Let 
there be no mistake about it, there are men 
in the United States to-day who are “staying 
on the job” much against their inclinations but 
who feel that their duty is right here. 

Having got so far in our argument it is but 
another step to the point where we can say 
that the man who stays on the job, meaning, 
for the purposes of this article, on the debit, 
owes it to his country as well as to himself to 
do his work just as well as he can, and to 
improve conditions to the best of his ability; 
in other words, because a man stays at home 
is no reason why he should stand still. Again, 
let us put the matter in a still more positive 
way: Because a man stays on the job and is 
needed on the job, and because a great many 
other men are necessarily taken from the 
work, it is the patriotic duty of the man who 
stays at home to do a little better work than 
he has ever done before, and harder work, 
remembering as he does so the work that is 
being done and, more than work, the sacrifices 
that are being made by the men “over there.” 


Gitt Epce Business 

With respect to the work on a debit the 
foregoing sentiments must not be taken to 
mean that a man must rush his people and try 
to see just how much business he can write 
regardless of its value. On the contrary, what 
business is done in these times should be gilt 
edged. Don’t waste valuable time by writing 
lapses; for it is particularly desirable just now 
to have good business, so that no time will be 
lost on the other kind. This, however, does 
not mean that the new business should be 
required to advance much cash: it isn’t neces- 
sary for a bright agent to collect large ad- 
vance premiums, because a bright agent can 
use a little psychology on his rounds and by 
so doing be able to distinguish between the 
tinsel and the pure gold. 

There are lots of people who need insurance 
more than ever before. Other members of 
the family may be in Europe, and in such cases 
the man who stays at home may well consider 
his duty in the matter and in very many cases 
will decide that he can stand a little further 
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outlay where the possibilities of a broken fam. 
ily circle are increased. 

And so, finally, it comes to this: Do your 
work just as well as you can possibly do it, 
at the same time seeking to encourage any of 
your constituents who seem to need to have a 
little optimism preached to them. 

Be ready to respond to any call that may be 
made on you for service in the interest of 
the country. If you have longed to go across 
the ocean under the Stars and Stripes but 
have been disappointed don’t repine. Remem- 
ber that some must remain behind; and while 
the work at home is not dangerous, neverthe- 
less it takes a strong man to accept these un- 
heroic assignments, even though this work js 
of vital importance and must be done. 


Habit-Forming Drugs 


Much is being written and said about habit- 
forming drugs. The wisest doctors say the 
danger begins with the effects of the first dose, 
That paves the way, and with each succeeding 
one the power of resistance lessens until the 
habit is fixed, and the individual’s character 
wrecked. 

A lapsed policy is like the first dose of the 
habit-forming drug in its effect upon the char- 
acter of the lapser. 

If it was right for the individual to secure the 
life insurance, it is wrong for this individual to 
let this insurance go. 

The motive in insuring was the high one of 
protecting others who had a claim on this pro- 
tection, a first claim. Only the most pressing, 
life-and-death, verge-of-starvation necessity 
would justify the individual in deliberately 
throwing away this protection and_ thereby 
failing to live the life of a person actuated by 
a high motive. 

The fact that you, Sir, or you, Madam, have 
a life insurance policy is proof of the existence 
in you of the sense of duty. 

When you lapse that policy you dull that 
sense of responsibility, and, by so doing it, dull 
your sensitiveness to other duties, and so lower 
your own tone, and thereby your own strength 
of character, just as if you had taken the first 
habit-forming drug.—The Virginia. 


The Young Man’s Insurance 


Before hiring a young man I always ask as to 
old-line life insurance, and when he says he 
has a thousand or two I reason he has some- 
thing in his mind which will make him a more 
than usually valuable man to my firm. The cost 
of one thousand dollars straight life policy at 
eighteen is about 30 cents weekly. How easy 
it is for you, after a cub has been three months 
in your employ, and if you want to keep him, 
to call him into your office and explain the many 
advantages of life insurance, offering to ad- 
vance the premium for a half or a whole year, 
the policy to remain in your hands as a mat- 
ter of business discipline to him, on condition 
that the applicant would leave with the cashier 
every week a pro rata of the premium to re- 
pay you, and another pro rata to cover the next 
year’s premium, in this way training him to 
have it in advance.—The Dry Goods Report. 





Saving the Break-Up 


The New York Evening Journal says: ‘The 
man of small income owes it not only to his 
family, but to his nation, to secure, so far as 
he may, the permanence of the home he chose 
to establish. Those dependent upon him should 
be relieved at least from the danger of imme- 
diate want until they can readjust their lives in 
case of his death. Even a small sum is often 
enough to save the break-up of a household. 
Every wage-earning man and woman should be 
insured.’’—The Virginia. 





--John G, Walker, president of the Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia, has been elected a director of 
the First National Bank of Richmond. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL FORCE 





Agents Speeding Up Business for Sec- 
ond Half of the Year 


PROMOTIONS ANNOUNCED 





Not as Many New Assistant Superintendents as 
Usual—Field Men Make Good Records 


Work for the second half of the year got well 
under way in July, in spite of the disadvan- 
tages of the season. The warm weather offers 
only a slight obstacle to most of the Prudential 
agents, according to the latest reports from the 
company headquarters, for, as in other months, 
efforts toward extending advance payments on 
debits and reducing arrears are meeting with 
the same degree of success. Employees in 
many industries have comparatively recently 
received advances in salary, making them 
better able to pay their industrial premiums 
each week, and often to take out larger poli- 
cies. Prudential representatives should watch 
for opportunities to place several ordinary poli- 
cies in communities where until now only in- 
dustrial policies have been taken. 

Due probably to the general readjustments 
made at this period of the year, only a few ad- 
vancements to assistant superintendents have 
been announced since the last issue. Without 
a doubt several promotions have keen made 
which have not as yet been brought to our at- 
tention. On July 15, Henry Salomon, formerly 
an assistant superintendent in New York 10, as- 
sumed the superintendency of the New York 5 
district. 

Mr. Salomon first entered the employ of The 
Prudential as an agent in the former New York 
4 district on May 12, 1898. On June 28, 1899, he 
was promoted to an assistant superintendency 
in New York 3. On October 22, 1900, he was 
transferred to New York 6, and on December 1, 
1913, was made a special ordinary assistant in 
the same district. On April 24, 1916, Mr. 
Salomon assumed control of the detached as- 
sistancy at Tarrytown (Yonkers district), be- 
ing transferred on September 25, 1916, to New 
York 10, working there without a staff until 
January 6, 1917. On January 8, 1917, he again 
assumed control of a staff of agents as as- 
sistant superintendent. 

William H. McKee, who operated as an agent 
in the Pittsburgh 2 district, was promoted to 
the position of assistant superintendent re- 
cently. Taking the record made by Mr. McKee 
since his appointment as a criterion, he should 
meet with unusual success in directing the staff 
of agents placed under his supervision. Many 
will be pleased to learn that C. Wanderman’s 
agency work in Los Angeles 3 was so commend- 
able that he was promoted to an assistancy su- 
perintendency in San Francisco 1 on July 1. 


INDIVIDUAL RECORDS 


Agent S. G. Vanneman of Elwood, Ind., is 
demonstrating to his co-workers in the Ander- 
son district the meaning of constructive ser- 
vice as applied to a Prudential agency. For 
the week of July 22 his debit of $135 showed 
arrears of less than six per cent and advance 
Payments aggregating $588.20. His cash collec- 
tions for the year run well over the one hundred 
per cent mark. His average net increase for a 
Period of thirty weeks is about forty-one cents, 
and, in addition thereto, he is making fair 
Progress along ordinary production lines. Mr. 
Vanneman is also “doing his bit’’ in a patriotic 
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way by selling Thrift Stamps and War Savings 
Stamps. His cash sales for week of June 24 
were nearly $2300 in amount. 

Agent H. G. Frankfort, operating in the 
Ephrata assistancy of the Lancaster (Pa.) dis- 
trict, is steadily improving the condition of 
account, and for the week of July 1 he reduced 
the gross arrears to four per cent and increased 
the gross advance payments to 569 per cent. 

Agents M, F. Hoban and O. J. McDonnell, in 
the Scranton (Pa.) district, are demonstrating 
to their own satisfaction that the black diamond 
fields contain substantial rewards for those who 
prospect for them intelligently. The first men- 
tioned has had issued to his credit one or 
more ordinary policies each week this year; 
while Agent McDonnell has recently written 
several big as well as a number of small cases 
and has placed the majority of the business on 
an annual premium basis. Other mines of more 
brilliant gems may attract men further afield, 
but the black diamonds near home are surely 
good enough for Messrs. Hoban and McDonnell. 

Operating a debit of over $200 at Corydon and 
surrounding territory, Agent L. A. Reasor of 
New Albany, Ind., has the distinction of leading 
Division G in industrial net increase for 1918. 
In addition to this highly creditable _per- 
formance he stands up well among the district's 
best ordinary producers and, at the same time, 
specializes on conservation of the debit. The 
condition of this agent’s arrears and advances 
for the week of July 22 strikingly demonstrates 
the success that his efforts are meeting in this 
direction. 

Division G’s most prominent ordinary pro- 
ducer at the present time is Agent J. J. O’Con- 
nor of Louisville, Ky. His name appears in 
third position among the company’s agency 
leaders in ordinary in the lists of The Pruden- 
tial Weekly Record issue of July 15. This rep- 
resentative has consistently maintained an 
average net issue of approximately $6500 per 
month since the first of the year. He also 
contributes liberally towards the _ industrial 
progress of his district and otherwise handles 
his account in a manner calculated to conserve 
the best interests of policyholders and the com- 
pany. 

In Westerly, R. I., is an agent who is making 
the Prudential ordinary policy popular. His 
name is Richard Mitchell and he has placed 
over sixty intermediate and ordinary policies 
thus far this year. At the same time he stands 
second in his district (Norwich, Conn.) in in- 
dustrial and renders each week an account with 
arrears averaging less than ten per cent of his 
debit. 

OLD GUARD NOTES 


Superintendent C. A. Sullens of Cleveland 1 
has completed twenty years of continuous ser- 
vice, and thus is eligible to membership in 
Class D of the P. O. G. O. Jones, an agent in 
Landale, Pa. (Philadelphia 2), recently com- 
pleted fifteen years of continuous service, and 
he is now a member of Class C. 

The following-named were recently admitted 
to Class A of the Old Guard: Assistant Super- 
intendent Ben H. Johnson, Stevens Point, Wis.; 
Agent Edward G. Alyea, Oshkosh, Wis.; Agent 
Fred A. Degent, Sheboygan, Wis.; Agent Frank 
J. Simek, St. Paul, Minn. 

Going at a faster pace than ever in the ordi- 
nary production race, C. B. Faron of Brooklyn 
12 has accomplished in six months of this year 
almost as much as he did for all of 1917. B. L. 
Klein of Long Island City, N. Y., is making a 
great record in ordinary, and, in addition, his 
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industrial results are very commendable. Mr. 
Klein further demonstrates his ability by keep- 
ing his account in prime condition, as is ap- 
parent in the low arrears and high advance 
payments on his debit. 

In Newark 3 the leading agent in ordinary 
production is a man who has been in the service 
but four months; his name is Joseph B. Helfer— 
and hardly a week has passed since his ap- 
pointment without a substantial amount of in- 
surance being placed to his credit. It looks as 
though Mr. Helfer will develop into one of the 
company’s stars of first magnitude. Agent E. 
O. Hales of Ardmore, Okla., has been pushing 
along in fine style as a producer of ordinary 
business. The industrial increase continues to 
show a gain week by week, and he has also 
been successful in keeping arrears at a low 
point. 

E. P. Champion of Oklahoma City is doing 
notable work in the writing of industrial and 
ordinary business. At this time he holds a 
leading position in Division ‘“‘L’’ in both de- 
partments and he appears to have gained such 
a momentum that he cannot help but go ahead. 
In Denver, Col., J. C. Layton has not only dis- 
tinguished himself as district ‘‘top notcher’’ 
in industrial net increase, but he is ranked 
high among the company leaders in that line. 
Mr. Layton has also proved that he is a firm 
believer in conservation of debit by maintain- 
ing an excellent condition of account. 


Not Less But More 


A number of agents are averaging $3000 
ordinary net issue per month, and they do not 
allow their industrial activities to suffer by 
reason of their ordinary activities. Also, their 
collections are 100 per cent and over and their 
arrears are down to bed-rock. Some of the top- 
notchers are averaging $7000 and $8000 ordinary 
per month, with a highly satisfactory condition 
in all other departments of their work. 

Why the signal success of many and the 
moderate success of the few which are to be 
found in almost every staff? There can be 
but one answer, and that is that the leaders 
who stand high on the records and are making 
good incomes got the proper training and were 
taught the business by their superintendents in 
a way to make every source of income count 
and count big. They were drilled how to write 
ordinary as well as industrial at the very be- 
ginning of their insurance career. No industrial 
life man should think of writing less than $2000 
per month and to aspire to go beyond this 
amount as much as possible. 

If an agent keeps his eyes everlastingly open 
for ordinary prospects no month need pass by 
without signing for a generous amount of 
ordinary commissions.—The Ladder. 


Help the Man That Is Down 


Superintendents should study the troubles of 
the men of their staff and aid them in every 
way possible in overcoming them. Some agents 
lose their pep and enthusiasm when collections 
are a drag and business comes slow. This is 
especially true with new agents. As long as 
this condition exists there is a non-producer in 
the staff that needs advice, encouragement and 
supervision. An agent to do good must feel 
good, and the way to get to feeling good is to 
get very busy in turning the retreat into a 
red-hot advance by going out with the man on 
a canvass and get business started his way. 
Don’t prepare for a final, but prepare for an is- 
sue of new business, both industrial and or- 
dinary.—The Ladder. 








—P. J. Lyddane has been appointed general agent 
of the Chicago department of the American Credit In- 
demnity Company of St. Louis, with headquarters in 
Chicago. 


—W. S. S. These initials are becoming familiar and 
so is their Wise, Solvent Suggestion. War Savings 
Stamps are better than the currency of the realm, for 
they are all that, plus earnings. 
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Promotions to Assistancies Reflect Suc- 
cessful Agency Work 





677 WITH UNCLE SAM’S FORCES 


Leaders of the Foremost Fifty and One Hundred 
Weekly Premium Increase Producers 
Announced 


The following-named have been promoted 
from the agency ranks to assistancies in the 
districts of their service: 

Joseph F. DeChene, Salem; William R. 
Heinzer, Philadelphia 38; David H. Levin, 
Rochester; Anthony J. Lanahan, East St. Louis; 
Frank D. Watson, Camden; August Bonhaus, 
Cincinnati 2; William A. Vogel, St. Louis 2; 
James Morretti, Providence; Fred F. Cole, 
New Haven; John A. Dunn, New Haven; Henry 
Braverman, Newark; Samuel Litwin, Cam- 
bridge; Michael J. Hilliard, Baltimore; George 
Taylor, Pittsfield; Bernard F. Marron, Roxbury; 
James H. Malone, Yonkers; Martin H. St. 
Paulsen, Jr., Baltimore; William H. Farr, 
Chester. 

Cashiers transferred: Harvey J. Dickins, 
from Chicago 1 to Cincinnati 1; Frank H. Kue- 
berth, from Germantown to Philadelphia 4; 
Julius S. Harasta, from Cleveland 1 to Cleve- 
land 2. 

Other changes: Ralph W. Bonney, clerk at 
Detroit to cashier at Worcester; John H. Fied- 
ler, assistant at East St. Louis to cashier at 
the same agency; Arthur Young from assistant 
to assistant superintendent at large, Phila- 
delphia 1; Francis J. Carr, from application in- 
spector to assistant superintendent, St. Louis 
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1; Charles J. O’Donoghue, from agent to claim 
adjuster and application inspector, St. Louis 1; 
Mary F. Harrington, from Clerk (No. Adams, 
detached) to cashier at Pittsfield; Andrew 
Buynack, from clerk at Cleveland 1 to cashier 
at Cleveland 1; John L. Wood, from agent to 
second assistant cashier at Boston; Michael J. 
McHugh, from application inspector to cashier 
at New York 3; Henrietta M. Mairs, from clerk 
to cashier at Schenectady; Caroline B. Mac- 
Kenzie made cashier at Chicago 2; Daniel I. J. 
Clifford, from agent at Boston to cashier, 
Chicago 1; J. Harold Scott, from clerk at 
Bridgeport to clerk at Yonkers. 

Twenty-seven more representatives of the 
company have been called to the service of the 
army, navy and merchant marine, making a to- 
tal of six hundred and seventy-seven to date of 
July 16, 1918. 


LEADING PRODUCERS 


The ten leaders of the foremost fifty weekly 
premium increase producers among the assist- 
ant superintendents for the six months ended 
with June, 1918, are: I. Levey, Brooklyn II; 
W. P. Sexton, New York 2; W. C. Johnston, 
Webster; N. Moscovitz, Brooklyn 1; G. F. Un- 
derhill, Brooklyn 4; W. R. Stewart, Boston; 
D. Goldberg, Brooklyn 4; W. Hughes, Phila- 
delphia 1; D. J. MacQuarrie, Haverhill, and J. 
Kelly, Philadelphia 2. 

On May 30 last, Mr. George H. Lokes, head of 
Pittsburgh 1 district, completed thirty years of 
service for the company as a superintendent. 

The ten leaders of the upper one hundred 
weekly premium increase-producing agents for 
the six months ended with June, 1918, are: 
G. F. Odlum, New Britain; J. J. Delaney, Troy; 
F. Constantine, Newark: M. T. O’Connell, 
Hartford: S. Gartler, Brooklyn 4: J. Shelley, 
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New York 2; J. F. Daly, Waltham; M. Kuttner 
New York 3; E. W. Miller, Brooklyn IV; ana P. 
Corregia, Brooklyn 1. 

On June 28 Assistant Superintendent Jacob 
Besner of Brooklyn 3 completed thirty years of 
steady, purposeful and resultful activity for the 
company. Starting as an agent in 188g, his 
merits won him the assistancy, which he So 
effectively directs, in 1894. The men of the 
Troy Agency, on July 11, celebrated by a day’s 
outing at Averill Park the twentieth anniyer. 
sary of Superintendent S. W. Tomlinson’s ap- 
pointment to head the district, which occurreg 
July 5, 1898. 


Call for Summer Campaign 


“The call of the summer” has_ heretofore 
been suggestive of restful days and idle hours, 
a swing in a hammock, afloat on some shady 
stream, or stretched out on the ocean strand, 

But this year things are different. The call 
that comes up from the country is not for 
summer boarders, but for men to harvest the 
abundant crops that await the garnering. The 
farmer will have little time for fishing the 
creek, or the farmer’s boy for the old swim- 
min’ hole. 

Right in our own business the same condition 
is presented. Our fields are full of prospects 
ripe for the harvesting. Two applications are 
growing where one grew before. The great 
plow of war has broken fresh soil and stirred 
up new growth by calling men and women to 
positions more remunerative than they ever 
held before. The yield from the individual case 
is higher than formerly, for men are not satis- 
fied to-day with the amount of protection they 
thought ample in the past. 

So the industrial agent is going ty be a busy 
fellow this summer. When his vacation time 
comes he will go in for solid enjoyment and 
physical and mental recuperation, but while he 
is on the job he will be at it heart and soul.— 
Prudential Weekly Record. 
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out Illinois. 


HE Globe wants Reliable Life agents with experience in ordinary and 
industrial insurance of good record in Chicago, Chicago Heights, 
Joliet, Aurora, Elgin, Waukegan and intervening towns and through- 


The population of Chicago and surrounding towns and cities is 3,000,000, 





CLAIM ADJUSTER 


By C. H. HARBAUGH, M. D. 
Useful for all Accident and Health Insurance Agents. 


The INDUSTRIAL CLAIM ADJUSTER has been prepared to help in- 
dustrial accident and health insurance agents to increase their earning capa - 
city. From this book they will learn how not to solicit persons who cannot 
be accepted for accident and health insurance. 


Frequently an agent is called upon to adjust claims, and if he is in posses- 
sion of this book he can tell approximately how long the disability, for which 
claim is made, should last, thus assisting prompt settlement. 


The INDUSTRIAL CLAIM ADJUSTER contains the technical and pop- 
ular names of accidents and diseases and is so completely indexed that the 
description of any accident or illness can be found without trouble; also a 
variety of other information useful to the accident agent, including the names 
of all bones of the body, table of heights and weights used in accident and 
health insurance, a table for computing weekly indemnity and a table for 
computing monthly indemnity. 

Constant use of this book by the industrial accident and health insurance 
solicitor will result in fewer postponements and rejections of applications 
as well as less dissatisfaction on the part of the claimants. 


140 pages published in vest pocket size for ready reference. 
Price, in flexible leather binding, $1.00 


Liberal discount will be allowed on orders of 100 or 
more copies. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 











within the ‘‘forty mile limit” reached by and through suburban transpor- 
tation, practically all one city, gives unequaled facilities to transact business, 
particularly in ‘‘Paying Claims on Sight”’ in the industrial branch. 


Can handle men who can write ordinary business. 


Our System: 
All ages taken from date of birth. 


Benefits: 


All policies pay for death and total and permanent disability benefit. 
8,000 death, total and permanent disability and other cash benefits paid on 
residents of Chicago and surrounding towns. 

Premiums: 


Can be paid weekly, monthly, quarterly, half yearly and yearly. 
*‘Claims Paid on Sight.”’ 


Contracts given with or without lapses being charged. Under the latter 
contract an ex-Asst. Supt. of another company earned $4,000 the first 30 
weeks of this year. 

Under the Globe system an experienced representative can become 4 
Supt. from the time he starts. 

Progress of the Globe is five times greater than the average of life insur- 
ance companies in the U. S. for some years. This year for the first six 
months, 


Increase in Premium Income...20 Per Cent 
Increase in Assets.............. 30 Per Cent 


If you are a progressive industrial life insurance man come to Chicago 
and work for the Globe. Apply, 


Globe Mutual Life Ins. Assn. 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


T. F. Barry, Sec. and Gen’! Mgr. 
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THE GOLDEN AGE 


Gathering the Scalps of Wolves and 
Doing a Big Bit 





WASTE PAPER 





Playing a Fiddle Upside Down and Five Dreamers 
and Their Scheme Dreams 

He—for he prefers | should not use his 
name—has served life insurance companies 
and the cause of life insurance since he was a 
boy of fifteen. [ie remembers when the West- 
ern Union Telegraph building was the tallest 
in the city, and when country folk gasped when 
they were taken into the old Equitable build- 
ing, which they always called the “lee—quit— 
able.” 

The life insurance company where he was 
the office boy could have been called a general 
promoting concern with a kind of life insur- 
ance tail. Success turned the company down- 
that is not the way to build up a life insurance 
company. 

Daily the officers thought and talked about 
the schemes that floated into the office, and the 
boy was one day asked by one of the officers 
if he had not put aside something from his 
pea-soup lunch stipend of four plunks a week. 
He had not. If he had, he, too, would have 
seen his savings interred in a Colorado money 
tomb. Later it came out that the tomb had 
heen salted before it was sold to the New York 
mining innocents. The innocents must have 
been very innocent. White-vested, large- 
lunged men were forever drifting into the 
office, unloading stock in every kind of a 
pocket-disgorger, from an infallible burglar- 
landing electric door mat to such stupendous 
conceptions as turning the iron of the world 
at the mouth of all the shafts into the most 
perfect of steel. The method was so simple 
that even the office boy understood. You 
heated the ore very hot and sprayed it with 
crude petroleum, to supply the missing carbon, 
and the process, of course, made the Bessemer 
process for changing iron into steel look too 
silly for anything. Then, mildewed wheat and 
corn were renovated, and silk hats were con- 
structed from spun grass of unknown origin, 
and paper was pressed into bricks, soaked with 
tar, and thus paving stones were brought forth, 
Pavements that would wear through the cen- 
turies and beyond. It was in the very middle 
of the period when America gave to the world 
a mighty mass of valuable invention, and it 
was little wonder that business men dreamed 
wild dreams among the dreams that did come 


true—the incandescent light, telephone, rubber- 
tired vehicles, gas engines, phonograph, type- 
writer, and all the rest. 


SOMETHING Son 

Years slid on and on. the company had 
been sold. The grain renovating concern, the 
Colorado money cemetery, the burglar door 
mat, grass silk hats, and all the riffraff had 
passed into wrinkled paper, stored amid house- 
hold rubbish, and worth two cents the pound. 
Then, one after another, the former clerks and 
officers of the handicapped life insurance com- 
pany began to die. 

Of course, the office boy did not know the 
details concerning the estates of all these men. 
He did know, however, of the leavings of three 
of the five dreamers who dreamed their dreams 
of scheme fortunes. The three? One left a 
little real estate, but aside from that his widow 
had nothing but life insurance money. The 
two others left absolutely nothing tangible but 
life insurance money—it did not look so paltry 
now compared with the waste paper stored in 
a box in the garret. And the office boy be- 
lieves that if he could have known of the 
affairs of the other three dreamers, that their 
families received nothing much aside from life 
insurance money. 


Tur OnLy Way 

When the former office boy is told of oppor- 
tunities for scheme fortunes he always thinks 
of the men in the company that he first served, 
and he wonders how much insurance those 
dream chaps could have piled up if they had 
used all their spare shekels for premiums. And 
when he hears somebody say that a fellow can 
do better with his small savings than buy Gov- 
ernment bonds and life insurance he makes 
haste to tell what he has told here. 

Last spring a widow invested one thousand 
dollars in the Liberty Loan. She took the 
money from a savings bank, and she did her 
country and herself a service. It is an almighty 
pity that she took another thousand and handed 
it to a firm that sent their circulars every- 
where, proving how folks could glean any- 
where between fifteen and forty per cent on 
their savings. So far the widow, by threats of 
the Tombs and beyond by a professional col- 
lector, has got back a few hundreds. It is to 
be feared she will never see the rest. And any 
hank official will tell you that the hawks that 
prey on innocents have never been so man\ 
and have never been so swoopingly active. 
When patriots empty the family stocking and 
buy Liberty Bonds and War Saving Stamps, 
the rage to buy other kinds of paper seizes the 


less patriotic, and they get nothing but paper 
for their avarice. 

The fact is that the*power to gain a fortune 
is pretty much like the power to play the 
“Devil’s Sonata” with the fiddle held upside 
down. It can be done, but a chap must be born 
to it, and most of us would be promptly hooked 
off the vaudeville stage if we attempted it. For 
us we should know that four per cent is all we 
will ever get on our savings, and that for us 
life insurance is the only method by which we 
can create an estate of even a few hundreds or 
a few thousands. 

The classes who take industrial insurance are 
seldom the prey of the white-vested hawks that 
live on innocents, but even in the class of wage- 
earners you can sometimes find bunches of 
waste paper. Life insurance, life insurance, 
life insurance is the only refuge that the wage- 
earner will ever build that will keep off the 
ancient and always present wolf that is ever 
slobbering at the entrance, waiting for “some- 
thing to happen.” And the industrial agent 
is the greatest gatherer of the scalps of hunger 
wolves that the world has ever known. Oc- 
casionally it is well he should realize what is 
fundamentally his trade and his fight in life, 
and that he should honor it and himself for its 
power of subtracting so much from the world’s 
penury, wretchedness and tears. 


THe Opvortunity 

Wages are high and going higher; so you 
can say of butter, eggs, and even cornmeal. 
Sut, after all, the laboring man has never had 
so much money in his jeans. This is the 
golden time for hawks that prey on innocents, 
and this is the golden age for life insurance, 
when the industrial agent should labor as he 
has never labored in the past. He is not a 
hawk. He is selling the best and altogether 
the cheapest commodity that is sold. His con- 
cern cannot be accused of war profiteering; on 
the contrary, with every policy issued the life 
companies in this time of war stress are aiding 
the country. War demands are onerous for 
all folk, individuals and communities. Every 
life insurance policy issued decreases the num- 
ber of inmates of charitable institutions and 
increases the vailable resources of the country. 
This is peculiarly so of industrial policies. 
Hence the industrial agent is doing “his bit,” 
and a big bit, when he pushes his trade with all 
his might, with all the energy he can conjure, 
and with the most burning zeal of heart and 
soul. 

Are you pushing your trade in this manner 
and as vou never pushed it before? If you are 
not you have not realized that this is really 
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the golden age of life insurance. In the entire 
history of the business never has it been of- 
iicially advertised by the Government. Never 
has public attention been so riveted on the 
henetits of life insurance and the duty of 
taking insurance for dependents. Never has 
the responsibility of men to wives, to children, 
to community and to the country been so 
driven into minds and hearts.. Yes, this is the 
golden age of life insurance! If you are not 
putting what can be called dynamite energy 
into your trade you are blind. You need to 
open your eyes to the greatest opporunity you 
will ever have. 

Yank off your coat, spit on your hands, and 
20 to it! 


The Ideal Plan 


The great majority of people who insure their 
lives do so to protect their dependents. They 
should make sure that they will be protected 
in the best possible way. Considering this mat- 
ter negatively in the first place, we want to 
say—— 

You are not protecting your dependents in the 
best way if you have made your insurance pay- 
able to your estate. When a policy is made 
payable to the insured’s estate, at its death it 
becomes subject to the inheritance tax and to 
all other claims against the estate. There is 
also delay in the settlement of the policy, as it 
is administered with the estate, which usually 
requires considerable time. Furthermore, the 
disposition of insurance money in this way in- 
volves expense. To make sure that your in- 
surance will be paid to your dependents 
promptly, without expense and exempt from all 
claims that may arise against your estate, see 
to it that your dependents, and not your estate, 
are named as the beneficiaries in your insur- 
ance policies. We would also add—— 

You are not protecting your dependents in 
the best way unless you have made your insur- 
ance, at least the greater part of it, payable in 
instalments instead of in one sum. If you are 
carrying your insurance to provide for the sup- 
port of your family or other dependents, you 
will insure that insurance if you arrange to 
have it paid monthly,'as in that way you make 
sure that your family will have an income that 
cannot be alienated or lost, an income as regu- 
lar and as certain as the months themselves. 
It is a fact that life insurance money paid over 
to the beneficiary in one sum is often dissipated 
through extravagance or foolish investment. 
The beneficiary is usually an inexperienced 
woman, lacking in good judgment in the invest- 
ment of money and without safe counsel to 
guide her. Investigation in a large number of 
cases has shown that the proceeds of life in- 
surance policies when paid in one sum are 
usually soon dissipated and that after a period 


of ten years the money has entirely disap-’ 


peared. 

However, we must not lose sight of the fact 
that when a man dies there are usually debits to 
be paid, for which ready money should be pro- 
vided through insurance. Death itself is usually 
a creator of large bills that must be met. He 
plans wisely, therefore, who arranges to have 
sufficient of his insurance payable in one sum 
to cover these inevitable liabilities. 

From the foregoing it is evident that the 
ideal plan for the majority of insurers is to 
have a moderate amount of their insurance 
payable at death to a beneficiary other than the 
estate, named in the policy, and the baiance 
of the insurance payable as a monthly income. 
There are, of course, exceptions to this, as to 
all rules, made necessary by the varying cir- 
cumstances and conditions affecting the indi- 
vidual insurer.—Pacific Mutual News. 


-Bert N. Mills, who has been in charge of the 
publicity and advertising for the Bankers Life Com- 
pany of Des Moines for several years, has been made 
secretary of the Liberty Loan campaign in Polk 
county, with headquarters in Des Moines. He will 
manage the work in cennection with his duties with 
the Bankers Life 
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THE PRUDENTIAL FORCE 


Good Work Bemg Done by Districts in 
All Divisions 








OLD GUARD CONTINUES TO GROW 





Individual Agents Make Fine Records in Conserva- 
tion—Many Win Promotion to Assistancy 
Ranks 

Records of the various divisions of The Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of America indicate 
that there is no let-up in the forward strides 
being made in both industrial and ordinary 
branches. Following are some especially fine 
agent records: 

One of the leading ordinary producers in Di- 
vision M is Independent Agent E. H. A. Gil- 
huly of the Orange, N. J., district. Mr. Gilhuly 
is very close to the $100,000 mark for the year 
and, in addition, has a fine average weekly in- 
dustrial increase. Mr. Gilhuly is one of the most 
wideawake and energetic men in the business. 
Agent R. C. Shoop of Shamokin, Pa., continues 
to ‘“‘turn in’’ accounts that are fine examples of 
efficiency in maintaining debit condition. On 
four different occasions this year he has suc- 
ceeded in eliminating the arrears entirely, and 
the advance payments have averaged over 800 
per cent. 

L. J. Mendelis, who was the leading agent in 
both industrial and ordinary production in the 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., district, and in addition, 
prominent on the company’s records, has en- 
tered the military service. There is every 
r 2son to believe that he will do his part “Over 
There” just as earnestly and conscientiously as 
he did it while with the company. 

Agent H. F. Finnegan, Rome (Utica, N. Y., 
district), controls a debit of approximately $125. 
When he was introduced to the debit a little 
over a year ago it carried 17 per cent arrears 
and 477 per cent advance payments. He now 
has only 1 per cent arrears, 808 per cent ad- 
vance payments, a good industrial increase, and 
a splendid issue of ordinary and intermediate 
policies. 

Among many who are interested in debit con- 
servation is Agent W. M. Geis of Brookville, 
Ind. This agent has served the company con- 
tinuously in this territory for a period of over 
twenty-two years, and has built up a debit of 
approximately $166 wholly by his own efforts. 
For the week of August 12 the arrears amounted 
to only six per cent and the advance payments 
aggregated but $40 short of a thousand dollars. 
Mr. Geis also manages to make very fair con- 
tributions of industrial and ordinary applica- 
tions toward the general success of the Rich- 
mond district. 

Agent L. N. Cranston of Middletown, Ohio, 
continues to progress in constructive service, 
and his salary earnings from all sources prove 
conclusively that the agent who fails to make 
good money in the insurance business has only 
himself to blame. Mr. Cranston’s average 
weekly new business writings for the current 
year run well over $1.30, and as a result of his 
canvassing activities he leads the Hamilton 
district industrially, and stands up well with 
the company’s leaders in this respect. 

Experience is a valuable asset to any agent in 
the selling of ordinary insurance, but native 
ability and enthusiasm often win out, despite 
lack of experience. This is amply shown by the 
splendid records of Agents E. J. Fitz Gibbon of 
Albany, N. Y., and A. V. Kampff of Passaic, 


Thu rsday 


N. J., both of whom have been selling insurance 
for only a little over a year, and yet have writ- 
ten close to $100,000 apiece during that time 


RECENT PROMOTIONS 

Agent C. A. Brown of Wichita, Kan., has 
shown favorable progress in the production of 
business, and has also been handling his agency 
in an efficient manner. His good work has been 
recognized by promotion to an assistant super- 
intendency in the same district. Agent C. &. 
Marvin of Sacramento, Cal., has been placed in 
charge of an assistancy in San Francisco 1, 
Agent J. J. Raymond of Salt Lake City, Utah, to 
the same position in Tacoma, Wash., and Agent 
W. H. Musgrove of Poriland, Ore., received ay 
ussistancy in that district. 

After a successful assistant superintendency 
experience in Shenandoah, Ia., detached from 
St. Joseph, Mo., R. K. Dearworth has been ad- 
vanced to the position of agency organizer at 
Sioux City, la. Mr. Dearworth assumed charge 
in his new field on September 2. 

The following have recently been promoted to 
assistant superintendents in the districts in 
which their successful conduct of the work 
brought them into prominent notice: F. §, 
Baumgart, Peoria, Ill.; Max Shapiro, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., and G. W. Marble, Ottumwa, Ia. L. 
Swakowski made such good use of his oppor- 
tunities‘'when caring for his agency in Chicago 
S that an assistancy call was sounded for him 
on August 19; he heard it, responded “Here!” 
and now he and his staff are aiming to make a 
record for the remainder of the year that will 
list them among the best. 

Division K is happy in congratulating Jacob 
H. Goss upon his promotion from an agency in 
Lancaster, Pa., to an assistancy in that district, 
and Harry E. Imlay upon his advantement to an 
assistancy in Easton, Pa., from an agency in 
that field, and hopes that their measure of suc- 
cess, in the truest sense of the term, may be 
filled to overflowing. Both appointments went 
into effect September 2. James Acton has been 
advanced to the position of assistant superin- 
tendent in the Springfield, Ill., district as a re- 
sult of his efficient care of an agency in Spring- 
field. 


PROMOTIONS IN AND ADMISSIONS TO THE 
OLD GUARD 

A feature of the business meeting held in the 
Cincinnati 1 office on Saturday, August 24, was 
the presentation of the Class D certificate and 
locket to Assistant Superintendent R. E. Allen. 
who had just completed twenty years of con- 
tinuous service with The Prudential. Superin- 
tendent H. FE. Ginther of Covington, Ky.; Super- 
intendent F. G. Basford of Hamilton, Ohio; In- 
spector S. E. Hurst, as well as representatives 
from the Cincinnati 2 district, were present and 
added considerably to the interest of the occa- 
sion. Plans were formulated for extra effort 
during the weeks of August 26 and September 2. 
Twenty-five years of continuous faithful ser- 
vice stand to the credit of Agent E. D. Martin 
of the St. Louis 1 district, and in recognition he 
has been presented with the beautiful emblem 
marking that length of employment and been 
enrolled a member of Class E of The Prudential 
Old Guard. Mr. Martin continues to do good 
work in the field where his efforts have been 
put forth since he began with The Prudential. 

The following-named were ~ecently admitted 
to membership in Class A of The Prudential Old 
Guard: Assistant Superintendent W. A. Finkler. 
Milwaukee 2; Agent H. A. Thornton, St. Paul. 


Minn., and Agent A. Zimmy, Milwaukee 2. 
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September 12, 1918 


When a district is doing good work in both in- 
qustrial and ordinary it is interesting to look 
for the cause. Los Angeles 1, under Superin- 
tendent EB. N. Stark, has been a leader so many 
times in The Prudential Pacifie Coast territory 
that it is not surprising to find the staff again 
well up in the van. All of the members have 
been ably supporting, while a few stand out pre- 
eminently as producers. Henry L. Barrett, who 
has been made an assistant superintendent in 
recognition of his splendid agency work, led 
the district in ordinary, while the industrial 
leadership lies with Agent Ernest Lindquist. 


CONSERVING BUSINESS 
Hints for Keeping Policies in Force 
While it is, of course, very necessary that 

the insurance salesman write insurance, and 
while it is quite true that the more he writes the 
larger will be his income, it is also very essen- 
tial that the business already on the books be 
very carefully conserved if the agent's record 
is to be a satisfactory onc, and the best results 
obtained for the insured, the company and the 
agent. This matter of lapses receives a great 
deal of attention from those in authority in 
the various companies; and quite naturally so, 
for, as has been pointed out so many times, 
there is little or no profit for the companies in 
the insurance in its carly years; and as the 
lapse ratio is usually about three times as heavy 
in the second and twice as heavy in the third 
policy year as tor several years following, it 
is apparent that business should be recanvassed 
and fostered more than once during its early 
\ears. 

Let us go back for a moment to the time in 
the canvass when, the application not yet 
written, the agent is using his knowledge of 
the business, his tactfulness—in fine, his ability 
in salesmanship—to write the business and se- 
cure his commission. That is the time when a 
firm foundation must be laid by the agent upon 
which to establish lasting relations between 
the insured and the company. In other words, 
write an application upon a man who is only 
nartly convinced of his need for the policy, and 
it is quite likely that he will be able to drop it 
later on without much thought as to possible 
Tt is, therefore, of the utmost 
importance that the way he carefully paved at 


consequences, 


the beginning of the interviews so that the ap- 
plicant will be familiar with the policy that he 
is asked to purchase, and will enter into a con- 
tract with the company with his eyes wide 
open and with a very positive feeling as to just 
what he is doing. 
parent that in order to have the business on a 


It is, of course, very ap- 
satisfactory basis the contract should be 
adapted to the needs of the applicant. Too 
often it is true that the agent, in his eagerness 
to increase his personal revenue through the 
commissions, is inclined to adapt the policy to 
the commission account rather than to the 
needs of the applicant. That is not to say that 
a reasonable desire on the part of an agent to 
secure for himself as large a return as pos- 
sible is not entirely justifiable. It is true that 
every ambitious man wants to secure the best 
returns possible consistent with the attitude 
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of fair play and square dealing with the other 
man, and it is highly proper and should not be 
It is a fact, however, that a little 
altruism manifested by the agent at the be- 


otherwise. 


cinning of his canvass may and probably will 
work out to his advantage a little later on by 
reason of the fact that the business will stick. 
This altruism will also work out to his advan- 
tage in another way, because a pleased policy- 
holder is likely to be an applicant later on for 
additional insurance, whereas a man who 
lapses in the early history of his policy is apt 
to feel less kindly toward the agent and, for 
that matter, toward the company as well, even 
though there be no just grounds for such a 
feeling on his part. 


VALUE OF THE PERSONAL EQuATION 

It is very much like saying “two and -two 
make four” to suggest that after the policy has 
heen finally delivered the agent should not stop 
there but should keep in touch with the insured. 
We bring this point up, however, because our 
observation leads us to believe that very many 
agents, especially those new to the business, do 
not realize the value of the personal equation 
as a vital factor in a life insurance canvass. 
We might also say that it is like illustrating 
the obvious to suggest that no policyholder 
should be permitted to drop his insurance until 
every possible attempt has been made to pro- 
test his interests, and after all effort has 
tailed, and the policyholder docs lapse, he 
should not be thrown out of remembrance just 
on that account; quite to the contrary, he 
should be visited from time to time until he 
becomes convinced of the foolishness of his 
previous action and an application for revival 
has been secured. One of the most frequent 
reasons given for the lapsing of policies is 
“no funds,” and upon investigation it may 
he found that in very many cases of that char- 
acter the insured has been somewhat indif- 
ferent to the necessities of the case, or has not 
viewed the insurance as a necessity, and is 
Living it up without making a reasonable effort 
to secure the necessary amount of premium to 
keep it in force. There are very many people 
vet left in the world who consider life insur- 
ance more in the nature of a luxury than a 
necessity, and if it can be tactfully pointed out 
to such how important it is that it is their duty 
to make provision for their dependents in case 
of their untimely taking off, then will the busi- 
ness be saved, the agent's record improved, 
and a positive favor be conferred upon the 
insured and upon his beneticiary, although he 
may not at the time appreciate it. 

Of course, it takes tact, that subtle some- 
thing which permits one man to discuss more 
or less personal and delicate matters with an- 
other without giving offense, if the agent is to 
have a good record in the matter of lapses: 
but it is worth all that it costs in effort, and 
those agents who have not that tactful manner 
of approach should by all means endeavor to 
cultivate it to the highest degree, for with it, 
as we have said, lapses may be brought down 
to a minimum; without it there is no telling 
what the record will look like at the end of 
a vear in that particular feature. 


JOHN HANCOCK NOTES 
Numerous Promotions of Active and 
Live Industrial Agents 





MORE OF THE STAFF JOIN THE COLORS 





Death of an Old-Time Superintendent —Leading 
Producers 

The following named géntlemen have been 
promoted from the agency ranks to assistancies 
in the districts of their service: 

Bernard F, Marron, Roxbury; James H. Ma- 
lone, Yonkers; Martin H. K. Paulson, Jr.. 
Baltimore; William H. Farr, Chester; John W. 
Wilkinson, Newark; James W. Holladay, Ches- 
ter; Gennaro Alfinito, Yonkers; Charles Dixon, 
Bridgeport; Frederick Fleischer, Jersey City: 
Frank A. Torkewitz, Philadelphia 3; Thomas 
Campbell, Brooklyn 4; Ernest L. Taylor, Lowell: 
James B. Moran, Pittsburgh 1. 

Promoted and Transferred—David Bressler. 
trom agent at New York 1, to assistant at Pat- 
erson; Joseph G. Moawood, from agent at Troy 
to assistant at New Haven: William Homer 
Bland, from cashier at Baltimore to home officer 
inspector, and Malcolm A. Stahr, from assistant 
at Bridgeport to home office inspector. 

Other Changes—Michael J. McHugh, from ap- 
plication inspector to cashier at New York 3: 
Harold W. Heckman, application inspector and 
claim adjuster, to assistant superintendent at 
Cleveland 1; Morris Moss, agent, to application 
inspector and claim adjuster at Cleveland 1; 
Daniel I. J. Clifford, agent at Boston to cashier 
at Chicago 1: Henrietta M. Mairs, clerk, to 
cashier at Schenectady; Caroline B. MacKenzie, 
appointed cashier at Chicago 2; John L. Wood, 
agent at Boston, to second assistant cashier at 
Boston: Alice Dowd, appointed cashier at Wal- 
tham; Elizabeth M. Terry, stenographer, to 
cashier at Baltimore, succeeding W. Homer 
Bland, promoted; Bessie Traub, stenographer 
at Philadelphia 4, to cashier at Chester, and 
Augustus J. Tierney, from agent to claim ad- 
juster at Baltimore. 

Cashiers Transferred—Roland A. Hueston, 
from Chicago 1 to Cincinnati 1; Lancelot R. 
Hueston, from Chicago 2 to Cincinnati 2. 

Thirty-nine more representatives of The John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company have 
been called to the service of our country, thirty- 
seven of them to the United States army, one 
to the Medical Reserve Corps, and one to the 
merchant marine, making a total August 16, 
1918, of seven hundred and sixteen! 

W. Homer Bland, former cashier at Baltimore. 
was promoted to the position of home office in- 
spector, as of August 12. Mr. Bland started with 
the company in 1897 as clerk at Baltimore, and 
has filled the positions of assistant superin- 
tendent, agency inspector and cashier. 

Malcolm A, Stahr, assistant superintendent 
at Bridgeport, has been promoted to home office 
inspector. Mr. Stahr was appointed cashier for 
the company at Framingham in July, 1895, and 
in December, 1898, was transferred in the same 
capacity to Bridgeport, where he has succes- 
sively filled the positions of cashier, claim ad- 
juster, application inspector, and since 1914 that 
of assistant superintendent. He entered upon 
his new duties on Monday, Sepiember 3. 

In the ripeness of years, George R. Hill has 
passed from earth. The end came peacefully 
on Tuesday, August 6, at his summer home, 


North Woodbridge, N. H.. within a few rods of 





the spot where he was born June 19, 1831. Once 
a leading figure in the activities of the company, 
and always remembered with affection by those 
who had the good fortune to serve under him. 
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M. Lamm, New York 1, and B. Hersh, New 
York 3. 

The first ten of the upper one hundred weekly 
premium increase producing agents for the 


Thursday 


The best illustration of its meaning was bom jy 
Genoa in 1451 and proved his right to the title by in 
sisting upon discovering a new world in spite of the 
fact that everyone said it was impossible. ‘5 

Christopher Columbus had_ initiative  plus—anq yy 


: . s : amount of adversity or opposition can defeat a Perso; — 
Mr. Hill was prominently identified with the seven months ended with July, 1918, are: F. thus equipped, i 
early velopmen he w remi de- Cc anti Newark: Severe z Neither he nor anyone ever was born with initiative 
rly develoy t of the weekly premium ee sbindoheesinis J. J. segues Troy; G. F. however. It is a cultivated quality. Of course, in 
partment. Odlum, New Britain; M. T. O’Connell, Hart- : ss 


His entrance to the service of the John Han- 
cock dates from March, 1882—less than three 
years after the establishment of its industrial 
branch—when he was appointed superintendent 
in and for Brooklyn: Three years later he was 
transferred to New York, and assumed the 
superintendency for both places. On January 1, 
1887, he was made manager for New York and 
vicinity, Northern New Jersey being included in 
his territory. From this field the Brooklyn dis- 
tricts were separated in February, 1893, and 
the New Jersey agencies in October, 1898. 


ford; J. F. Daly, Waltham; S. Gartler, Brooklyn 
4; J. Shelly, New York 2; C. Meyer, East St. 
Louis; R, Brown, East St. Louis, and P. Cor- 
reggia, Brooklyn 1. 

The newest agencies continue to give most 
gratifying account of themselves. In the weekly 
report for August 14 we find Agent Odlum of 
New Britain again at the head of the upper 
fifty weekly premium increase men; Rifkin of 
Ansonia, fourth; Zylawski of Holyoke, eleventh; 
McDonald and Austin, both of Webster, four- 
teenth and seventeenth, respectively; Hurley 





herent ability is a big factor in this, as in everythinc 
But the mainspring is ambition; the man who want. 
to do a thing will find or make a way to do it. j 
And the man who has a new or better way of doing 
a thing is the one to-day most wanted. a 
Initiative is composed of two parts know-how and 
ene part dare-to. It never roosts in cowards or 
apologists. It cares nothing for titles, rank or riche. 
It made of an unknown Corsican the most famoy. 
conqueror in history. Less than a century later a train 
hoy out in Michigan tied up to it—and the result wax 
Fdison, master of modern miracles 
Initiative plays no favorites. It would just as soon 
transform a $10-a-week messenger into the head of 
the firm as to increase the general manager’s salar 
$5900 a year. : 
It spells the difference between men we are con. 
pelled to hire and men who compel us to hire them, 
It never waits for the boss to indicate, suggest, infer 











After more than twenty years of splendid and of Holyoke, eighteenth; Harmun of New Britain, or propose, It is the art of doing something on your AG 
highly appreciated service, Mr. Hill resigned his twenty-sixth; Gutmacher of Ansonia, twenty- own hook, even at the risk of making a mistake, 
Sala re ee ee o3 : i Lee ee ; p oe : nd mistakes, if rightly used, are guide stakes to 
position as manager of the New York agency on ninth; Shevlin of Holyoke, tied with Dixon of increased efficiency—based on experience. 
July 1, 1908, and from that time to his decease Boston for thirty-third place; Sachs of Ansonia, It is the s0-¥ —— of all —— in helping I 
si ie P . P = i. ee . a man t yer y his present positic ’ 
had been enjoying well-earned retirement from thirty-ninth; Gordon of New Britain, forty-fifth, aires sere demand a 5 log eras af tne re 
business cares. and Arpin of Webster, fiftieth. ie peters onsen , : ; 
en : * eee oy ee : = ‘ " i : ey The world never gets enough of it. The demand to the 
From the Buffalo agency the sad vainge comes Among the upper twenty-five assistants on day is ateet Gee cue, Fal & es a Aa 
that Agent Robert E. Wales lost his life while weekly premium increase, Johnston of Webster things that laughs at years. me 
eee F —— ei F 9. : ae er ray ss r- The possessor of initiative may be as bald as , ve’ 
ineslneniriies _— b friend on Friday, August took third place; Conw ay of metyeke viton Hubbard squash, but no one will pull the age limit pane 
The automobile overturned, and he was almost teenth; Provost of Webster, sixteenth; King on him. He may be blind in one eye and bow-legged, coo 
instantly killed. Mr. Wales entered our service of Ansonia, twenty-first, and Callaghan of New but so long as he dares and does things, his bank ac. of 
J . MoE x . count never will know the difference. 
on April 20, 1898. Britain, twenty-fourth. Assistant Quin of Eliza- The moral to all this is, “Initiate initiative”; start rE 
The upper ten of the foremost fifty weekly beth gained fifth place among the ten A. F. something; work with your head as well as your ‘. 
F : . nas ae : . ene bee hands, and putty up your ears against pessimists who mi 
premium increase producers among the assist- issues leaders for the week. prattle about impossibilities—Leigh Mitchell Hodges wre 
ant superintendents for the seven months ended ————_— — in The Prudential Record. 
: : , : ee She lee ‘ alw 
with July, 1918, are: W. P. Sexton, New York Initiative Pere ae eee TES! 
n 2: W 7 Tee os : me! 
2; I, Levey, Brooklyn 2; W. C. Johnston, Web- Dictionaries define initiative as the ability to start — “A salesman knows every night whether he js ; 
ster: N. Moscovitz, Brooklyn 1; W. Hughes, Bi sages atte k vane ae eee ee successful during the day, and it is the daily succes wal 
. : . eee 3 t is one of the four ingredients in the € e ; ; ; ; ; 7 
Philadelphia 1; D. Goldberg, Brooklyn 4; G. F. for Rechiessent the other feat being imagination, indus- only that accumulates real and permanent success. to ¢ 
Underhill, Brooklyn 4; J. Kelly, Philadelphia 2; try and in-thusiasm! Hugh Chalmers. tha’ 
- = = him 
rhe oth 
his 
DO ¥ Ol READ HE Globe wants Reliable Life agents with experience in ordimary and clo: 
industrial insurance of good record in Chicago, Chicago Heights, cle: 
Joliet, Aurora, Elgin, Waukegan and intervening towns and through- ‘ 
ADVERTISEMENTS § ae : 
* The population of Chicago and surrounding towns and cities is 3,000,000, his 
within the ‘‘forty mile limit’? reached by and through suburban transpor- ; 
tation, practically all one city, gives unequaled facilities to transact business, nea 
; ° . 2 ; 2 Pi particularly in ‘‘Paying Claims on Sight’’ in the industrial branch. A 
Once in a while it pays a man to read an advertise- foe 
ment Can handle men who can write ordinary business. spo 
~ os $6 wt, Our System: anc 
For instance, do you know why the $24,816,667.00 ¥ pei 


; x ; a ° All ages taken from date of birth. 
of new bus ness paid for in 1917 by the fieldmen of e 





Benefits: fi 
All policies pay for death and total and permanent disability benefit. hd 
HE A A 8,000 death, total and permanent disability and other cash benefits paid on s 
' residents of Chicago and surrounding towns. que 
| 
OF AMERICA | Premiums: per 
2Q 7 F : i “an be paid weekly, monthly, quarterly, half yearly and yearly. mil 
exceeded by $3,751,129.00 the largest amount paid for oe 
: : . : | ‘“‘Claims Paid on Sight.”’ 
in any other vear since the Company was organized yer 
i 0: 1 Contracts given with or without lapses being charged. Under the latter 
= 1860? aman ps hon Supt. of another company carned $4,000 the first 30 tak 


weeks of this year. tor 
Under the Globe system an experienced representative can become a ¢ 


Do you know why very few men who can make a 


aaa . E ‘ Ses z | Supt. from the time he starts. tro 
living selling life insurance leave this ¢ ompany? | Progress of the Globe is five times greater than the average of life insur- do 
j ance companies in the U. S. for some years. ‘This year for the first six tha 
The answers to these questions will be of great months, 
. . e { . . 
valuz to the man who wishes to form a connection with Increase in Premium Income...20 Per Cent de 
| Increase in Assets.............. 30 Per Cent ‘a 
A GROWING COMPANY for GROWING MEN If you are a progressive industrial life insurance man come to Chicago the 
aud work for the Globe. Apply, 
as 


For a direct Agency Connection address: | 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, 
Vice=President and Agency Manager 
50 Union Square NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Globe Mutual Life Ins. Assn. : 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. the 


if 
T. F. Barry, Sec. and Gen'l Mer. ha 
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DEVELOPING PERSONALITY 


In Order to Interest Others a Man Must 
Be an Anomaly 


THERE ARE FACES AND FACES 


A Git Thar Hitch, a Receipt for Frying Chickens 
and a Cow Picking Apple Blossoms With 
Her Tail 

I shall call him Mister Achievement. If I 
should call attention to him by his real name, 
the next time I met him he’d verbally Hun 
me so that a crowd would gather and probably 
we'd be run in by a cop. Then, after he’d 
cooled off, he’d invite me to lunch and a bottle 
of wine. 

He’s an old man now—in years. He re- 
minds me of what Charles Reade, the novelist, 
wrote, “As long as I’m a man I hope I shall 
always be a boy.” And it’s Mister Achieve- 
ment’s boyishness that first attracts, after- 
ward it’s some other things which I shall try 
to describe, although there are some so elusive 
that words are futile. He is tall and carries 
himself so that he seems fairly to tower above 
other men. His eyes are bright and clear, and 
his step quick and springy. He wears a 
closely clipped mustache, the rest of his face 
cleanly shaven to baby smoothness. He has 
told me he pays a good deal of attention to 
his hands, and they look it. When he comes 
near, you instantly get an impression of re- 
freshing cleanliness, and his linen is always 
spotless. He has decided tastes in his clothing, 
and he says he seldom wears a suit more than 
a week, carefully brushing it and putting it 
aside. There is no extravagance in this, he 
afirms, for he seldom buys more than two 
business suits a year, changing them fre- 
quently and having them pressed and kept in 
perfect condition. Recently I made an ad- 
miring remark concerning an eye-grabber of a 
perfect fit. “By George, I’ve had it for ten 
years!” he exclaimed. “Buy good clothes and 
take care of *em, and they won’t go back on you 
for a coon’s age—and that’s some age. I come 
from a Virginia coon county, and they say 
down there a coon will outlive a terrapin, and 
that a terrapin lives forever.” 

The shell of the man has been coarsely 
sketched, the internals are everlasting youth, 
earnestness—all 





energy, courage, optimism, 
the qualities that make up a “git thar hitch,” 
as he puts it. For the years way back to when 
Fourteenth street was the uppermost shopping 
district, and horse cars made the journey from 
the City Hall to Harlem in three hours or so, 
if a horse didn’t die on the way, Achievement 
has been yanking reluctants to the dotted line. 


If all the folks he has insured could march in 
review before him that would be some pro- 
cession. 

Life insurance soliciting is a different and a 
difficult trade, in which success plays no 
favorites, and in which the seemingly best man 
is sometimes down at the foot of the class. 
One who has the opportunity to watch the 
spelling bee, and keeps his eyes open, can give 
to you young uns at the game a positive re- 
ceipt for soliciting success. Mister Achieve- 
ment is a walking illustration of the receipt. 
And he tells me that in the beginning he was 
a failure. Gradually, and by severe self- 
training, he developed in himself the qualities, 
or one great quality, others hiving to the 
queen, until, as he says, “I’m as independent 
as a van owner in moving time. There are 
just about as many companies that would grab 
ine up quick, if they could get me, as there are 
companies in America.” 

The receipt that has made Achievement 
what he is, and that will bring success to any 
one, is as simple as the old colored woman’s 
receipt for frving chicken. “Yer gits youse 
chicken—that am th’ obstructification, fo’ 
chickens have done hit it so high they am 
usin’ barbed wire, an’ barbed wire sure dis- 
combobulates on a black chicken night. But, 
as I savs, git youse chicken, an’ frv_ hit 
tender!” 

And Achievement’s receipt consists of just 
one ingredient—one and one only—be yourself. 
For there is but one way that a man can make 
himself interesting to others. That way is to 
dig down under his own shell and study him- 
self, study himself as he would study anything 
of supreme interest, and learn how to present 
his personality to others. 

In life insurance soliciting, developed per- 
sonality will always yank success behind it as 
a Mogul engine will vank a single freight car. 
Let the young solicitor study the successful 
agents he knows. He will discover that the 
personalities of these agents are so sharply 
defined that they are as different from one 
another as an Indian Sitting Bull warrior is 
different from a Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The unsuccessful solicitors whom I meet 
are chaps who two minutes afterward I have 
completely forgotten. There has been nothing 
to segregate them from others, they are almost 
like palings taken from a picket fence. Heap 
them in a pile and pick them at random, and 
you grab just the same sort of a man paling. 

Every man’s personality is entirely different 
from all other personalities. If you doubt 
this, remember that the human face is the 
visible index of what is inside the head. Por- 
trait painters will tell you that no two faces 


closely resemble one another. When you think 
of it that is as amazing as anything can be. 
Millions and millions, billions and_ billions 
since the beginning of human life, and no two 
faces the same. Only a few features and 
about the same amount of stuff to make up the 
faces, and ages and ages and no two human 
faces the same! 

If faces could be the same, and were the 
same by dozens and hundreds and thousands, 
how uninteresting these duplicates would be! 
The resources of the wonderful Creator of 
life are infinite, and these infinite powers are 
shown in the illimitable variety of the human 
visage, as well as in the far more infinite dif- 
ferences in all that goes to make up the brain 
power and the heart impulses of human beings. 
If you do not make yourself interesting you 
will never be a soliciting success. And the 
only method for gaining the interest of others 
is to learn to be that strange entity—yourself. 
The moment you begin to imitate another your 
own personality takes a rear seat. So the first 
thing is not to imitate at all. Next, if you desire 
to develop your personality you should con- 
stantly reject the most obvious and most easy 
methods for presenting your views to others. 
For the obvious and easy methods are not 
your own, but have been suggested by the 
methods of others. Your own self lies deep 
within you, and it is only by laborious search 
that you will discover your own personality 
and make it of service. 

When you talk life insurance, or talk any- 
thing, reject all the ordinary and usual ex- 
pressions, which come so easily to your tongue 
and which are not vour own way of saying 
things. Think out your individual manner of 
expression, and that expression is certain to 
be different from all others, and is certain to 
bring interest to the hearer. 

If on the street you saw a crowd gather, 
and found they were looking at something 
which for you was commonplace, you would 
pass right on. But if, for instance, you found 
them gazing at an anomaly, to give it a name, 
such as you had never seen before, you would 
gaze with the others. “An anomaly,” said an 
old professor of English, “is something so 
out of the common that you would have to 
give your attention. If, young gentlemen, you 
should behold a cow grazing in a meadow, 
that would not be an anomaly, for many cows 
graze in many meadows. But, young gentle- 
men, if you should see a cow climbing back- 
ward up an apple tree, and picking apple blos- 
some with her tail, that, young gentlemen, 
would be an anomaly.” 

You cannot present to your prospects cows 
picking apple blossoms with their tails, but 








if you talk out your real self, spout your own 
personality, you will present an anomaly, for 
it is something the chap has not heard before 
and something he will not hear again until 
your next visit. Constantly keep before you 
the stern requirement that you are to be your- 
self, that your own personality must be 
supreme. And if you do this you will present 
to others one of the most interesting things 
in the world—personality. 

lf all this appears difficult, remember that 
success is a very difficult achievement. It never 
perches on the indolent, the indifferent and 
the ordinary, but it will fly with wings of sure 
Hight to him who by any labor and by any self- 
denial has developed that inimitable thing— 
himself. 


JOHN HANCOCK NOTES 





Fall Promotion List Contains Two 
Dozen Names 





TRANSFERS IN FIELD FORCE 
Thirteen Agents Become Assistant Managers and 
Some of Latter Become Superintendents 


The John Hancock announces the following 
promotions from agency ranks to assistancies 
in the districts of their service: Horace M. 
Ottinger, from agent to assistant at German- 
town (Norristown detached): John J. Riley, 
from agent to assistant at Lowell; Alfred J. G. 
Langlois, from agent to assistant at Lynn; 
Ernest C. Robichaud, from agent to assistant 
at Pawtucket: John F. Lawler, from agent to 
assistant at Philadelphia No. 2; William A. 
Kelly, from agent to assistant at Philadelphia 
No, 2; Ludwig Echert, from agent to assistant 
at Allentown; John L. Thomas, from agent to 
assistant at large at Pittsburgh No. 2; James 
F. Taylor, from agent to assistant at Cam- 
bridge: Milton Minzesheimer, from agent to 
assistant at Syracuse; Chambers H. Wood, from 
agent to inspector at Pittsburgh No. 1: Arthur 
O. Arpin, from agent to assistant at Webster; 
Ralph Santosnosso, from agent at Albany to 
assistant at Schenectady. 

The following changes and transfers in its 
field force have been made: John C. Callaghan, 
from assistant at New Britain to superintendent 
at Cohoes; Michael F. McLaughlin, from assist- 
ant claim adjuster to cashier at Long Island 
City: Charles F. Flanagan, from assistant to the 
superintendent to application inspector and 
claim adjuster at Haverhill; John J. Mahoney, 
from assistant cashier to cashier at Rochester; 
William C. Johnston, from assistant to superin- 
tendent at Webster; Katherine L, Leddy, from 
stenographer to cashier at Taunton; Anna F. 
McLean, from clerk at Troy to cashier at Co- 
hoes; Harriette C. O’Brien, from stenographer 
to cashier at Lawrence; Lilly M. Haggerty, from 
clerk to cashier at Elizabeth: Estelle M. Jones, 
from clerk to cashier at Pittsburgh No. 1; Ed- 
ward J. Crowley, from application inspector at 
Hartford to assistant superintendent at New 
Britain; and Mae M. Conway, from clerk to 
cashier at Holyoke. 





“T consider THe SPECTATOR, among the many in- 
surance journals to which I subscribe. the most up-to- 
late and valuable of the lot.”—-L. M. Bripwe tt, 


Saskatoon, Sask. 
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WITH THE METROPOLITAN 





Several Agents Make Showing of Around 
$40,000 Ordinary in Year 





N. Y. AGENTS HIGH ON LIST 


Hold Four Places in First Twelve for Paid-for 
Business in 1918 


Joseph Davis, Metropolitan agent, unattached, 
Bay Ridge, may not repeat his fine industrial 
showing of $23.37 for 1917, with $33,500 ordi- 
nary. Yet no one would call thirty-three cents 
weekly average combined with $3000 a month 
ordinary a bad showing. 

“You will remember,’’ wrote Francis H. 
Bressi, superintendent, Pueblo, Col., ‘‘that this 
district was created on April 8, so some little 
time was necessary to get together an organiza- 
tion worthy of serving the public through the 
Metropalitan. Our staff now consists of ten 
agents, a clerk and superintendent. We have 
won the Colorado State pennant for the month 
of September and we are resolved to put up a 
strong fight to see that it stays with us for the 
remainder of the year.”’ 

Here is an agent, Edward Louis Mann, West 
End, New York city, who illustrates that large 
and increasing corps of men who know a good 
thing when they see it. During his apprentice- 
ship of forty-eight weeks in 1915 he made $33.16 
increase and set it off with $25,500 ordinary. 
The next vear it was nearly $13 industrial, ac- 
companied by $40,500 ordinary; 1917 brought 
$25.15 increase and $45,000 ordinary to him, and 
the end of July, 1918, found him with over $17 
increase and $53,000 ordinary placed and paid for. 





Writing on his promotion to Agent Unat- 
tached Alfred W. St. Laurent, Lynn, Mass., de- 
clares he will place $40,000 ordinary, as he 
promised at the beginning of the year. Forty 
thousand doliars is quite an advance on last 
year’s showing, but, with fine industrial already 
secured and over $20,000 ordinary to the good 
at the end of August, he shows every indication 
of a fine twofold record combined with patriotic 
work and high War Savings Stamps sales. 

Ambitious and active, Leon S,. Harkavy of 
Irvington, N. J., has gained a reputation in 
both fields of endeavor. During his probation of 
thirty-six weeks in 1916 he did good business, 
laying the foundations for $20 increase and $38,- 
000 ordinary for the following year, and he 
started 1918 and continued during the early 
months at a rate that should easily carry him 
beyond $20 industrial and $50,600 placed ordi- 
nary business. 

“No concern, no corner of the world, offers 
such a chance for individual development as 
does’ the field,’’ 
Harkavy. 

An old, experienced hand in the business, 
with reminiscences of many an up and down, 
Isidor S. Brand, one of the active Washington 


metropolitan writes Mr. 


Heights representatives, said, after having care- 
fully read the letter announcing his promotion 
to agent unattached, that he would always be 
found among the top-notchers. Last year he 
secured nearly $18 increase, with $42,500 ordi- 
nary. This latter figure he had exceeded at the 
end of the first half of 1918, while his industrial 
looked like $20 for the year. 

William J. Knudsen, formerly cashier in the 
Stuyvesant Heights district, Brooklyn, and his 
father are both in the navy; both are on the 
same ship, and the ship is engaged in the fine 


pi hursday 


work of carrying food and ammunition for the 
American soldiers and their Allies. Young 
Knudsen was in the service of the Metropolitan 
from August, 1908, until December 1, 1917, when 
he left to enter the navy. He was first a cler, 
in the Bushwick district; then cashier in the 
Greenpoint district office, and in 1914 was trans- 
ferred to the same position in the Stuyvesant 
Heights district. The elder Mr. Knudsen jg 
about sixty years old. He made various at- 
tempts to enter the naval service, and, after 
some complications, was finally accepted. 

Just a little over two years in the Metropoli- 
tan’s service, Saul G. Samuels, agent unat- 
tached, Riverside, showed for his first calendar 
vear $24.95 inerease and $34,000 ordinary. That 
was last year, with nothing to distract him 
from regular business. This year, while ecol- 
lecting about $43,000 through War Savings 
Stamps, he has been averaging over forty cents 
a week increase and $4000 per month in placed 
ordinary business. 

Relative standing of New York districts in 
amount of industrial increase for the year to 
and including the week of September 30: 


Grade District Superintendent 
Ll) Ai CKCRDOG OT ac ci cin cee toewiers ee Bruenn, L. S. 
2 WIGRI ROTA «is ois'icsee ee cre eee Weigel G. A. 
3 Manhattan « ..c6.- eeclsnuwed Levy, Abraham 
trary EDU: o-5.0<6 <sie.cra cree e’ Sinclair, D. G. C, 
By SOME ON occ bhe bas tales desig icionel stent one Voshell, S. §, 
6 Stuyvesant Heights .......... Stieglitz, H. C. 
7 Longe island City. .6. 063.5 O'Malley, Michael 
SBA EUG <i) 05 seve s Ss nieetoisi see Berkeley, F. D. 
OF RAND. = Osc o<esialel sistance Staniland, Pr. G, S. 
10 (SYPACUEE |. case ues Van den Bout, Cornelius 

MA VESOMACERR ois cies ic-d ce dower ie oer Ferester, Peter 

12 CRDCROSGCT a istics sce p eaten emees Wood, Thomas 


Relative standing of leading agents and 
agents unattached in the country at large in 
paid-for ordinary business for the year to and 
including the week of September 23, 1918: 


General Territorial 





Grade Agent District Grade 
1 *Dunkleman, Gabriel..... South Shore, Ill. 1 
BMP, lis, | ahepcacscesassceters lanes Waterbury, Conn. 1 
SF RAMOAL OW 20 oes a: oireascravoreloraste Columbia, S. C. 1 
ssc] 0111 oS eam | 9 aR Hamilton, Can. 1 
BORN AVI Nl Sd ssw iv scersievsnavers Englewood, Ill. 2 
GO. ACen, WAVEG) cae: osciereaen Detroit, Mich. 3 
© PNemeth, Wank inci kes ears St. Clair, Mich. 4 
So OCR WOT Ns be o.0r5 0: owroseneterere ctee Bay View, Wis. 
9 Yovits, Albert... 6.5% Schenectady, N. Y. 1 
10 *Telling, I. P...Stuyvesant Heights, N. Y. 2 
Al TONER, COS Bele cern.cce wear -ererersrsera Elmira, N. Y. 3 
12 Shapiro, Samuel. ...<.... West End, N. Y. 4 


Leading districts in the country at large in 
percentage of debits maintaining the debit re- 
quirements in the industrial department to and 
including the week of September 30, 1918: 


Grade District Superintendent 
1 Englewood, Ill..............Monahan, W. F. 
7A SEG | | i Si Wehmeier, A. C. 
S DGAEDORM, ROls os-icccc cine ecues wees Haut, John 
t Milwaukee, Wie; ..:0sc.5. Kallmeyer, C. J. 
5 “Seattle. WSR. ci. sacecacnces Thompson, C. C. 
6 “ButlaloON. ¥ vaccines cence Staniland, Dr. G. §. 
7 Montreal Center, Can...... Bourgeois, T. P. 
BS (Genesee, Ni. Vieicncncdssestecees Tinney, H. T. 
9 Prois Rivieres; Cans... s0cs..:60< Bachand, H. E. 
10. Jersey City, Nu Jo ciccc.c.ces. Meier, Jacob 
th “Male. (Cop. scan ossenekeors Sullivan, W. A. 
Re SR TO bine Soa Sas eerie een Wright, A. R. 


Alfred Atkinson Lendrum, a Metropolitan 
home-office man, was killed in action on the 
Western battlefront on September 2. So far 
as is known, he is the second home-office man to 
have given his life in the service. Mr. Len- 
drum entered the employ of the Metropolitan 
June 21, 1907. He served first in the interme- 
diate branch, where he remained until March 5, 
1917, when he was transferred to the Group 


Life Division. He left the company to enter- 


the service August 25, 1917. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL FORCE 





Two Celebrations in Month for Men 
Attaining 25 Years in Service 





CHANGES AND PROMOTIONS 





Four Business Producers in Brooklyn Draw Near 
to Head of List in Ordinary 


A dinner and business meeting was held in 
the auditorium of the Seelbach Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky., last month to celebrate Superin- 
tendent H. R. Kendall's completion of twenty- 
five years of continuous service With The Pru- 
dentlai. Those present included a number of 
specially invited guests and the members of 
the staff. Among the former were Vice-Presi- 
dent Edward Gray, Assistant Secretary John 
H. Birkett, Division Manager H. Rhodes Feder, 
Ordinary Manager H. G. Lea, Superiniendents 
J. H. Hughes, A. D. Wallace and W. T. Nuttall. 
Mr. Gray reviewed the superintendent’s long 
service and the splendid results he had at- 
tained, and closed by wishing him many more 
years of successtul endeavor. Mr. Birkett made 
a practical address, after which he presented 
Mr. Kendall with his Class E, P. O. G., certifi- 
cate and emblem. Assistant J. T. Kenney, on 
behalf of the staff, presented his superintend- 
ent With twenty-five beautiful roses, together 
with a very substantial amount of industrial 
business written in commemoration of the 
event. Talks were made by all the visiting 
superintendents and hy many of the staff. 
Weekly 
Record of October 21 its regret that another 


The company announced in the 
good Prudential leader, 
Arthur LeGendre of the Three Rivers, Quebec, 
district, was called to his reward after an ill- 


Superintendent = E. 


ness of but a few days, death occurring on 
October 17. On March 16, 1914, Mr. LeGendre 


was promoted to agency organizer at Three 


Rivers, and when, in May of the current year, 
this point was made a superintendency, he con- 
tinued as the chief of the staff. His whole 
record was that of a capable, conscientious and 
loyal worker. 

On October 2, Agent W. H,. Down of Detroit 2 
rounded out twenty-five years of continuous 
service with the company, and was advanced to 
membership in Class E of The Prudential Old 
Guard. Desiring to show their esteem in an 
acceptable manner, the district had an extra 
effort in Mr. Dowd’s honor, and the tribute 
Was an exceptionally fine writing of new busi- 
hess, Veteran Down himself turning in fifty- 
six industrial applications. 

It is certainly an accomplishment when an 
agent, giving careful attention to an industrial 
debit, with all that that means, is able to se- 
cure $100,000 of paid-for ordinary business in 
the course of a year. In Division F there are 
three agents in this class, who have consider- 
ably more than. the above amount of ordinary 
to their credit for the current year: W. L. 
Lollo of Canton, Ohio; R. H. Wallace of Akron, 
Ohio; and M. Miller of Washington, Pa. 

Five years of continuous, honorable service 
entitles a Prudential representative to mem- 
bership in the Old Guard. Agent E. G. Heisler 
of Reading, Pa., and J. A. Bell of Washington, 
D.C., have completed the course and were re- 
cently listed in Class A. 

Baltimore 4 leads Division K in highest per- 
centage of industrial collections and is number 
2 for the entire field. As the result of an or- 
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dinary campaign for the third quarter of 1918, 
the Dover, Del., district led the Eastern group 
in amount secured proportionate to allotment. 

During the month of October the following- 
named of Division F were admitted to member- 
ship in the classes indicated of The Prudential 
Old Guard: A-—-Assistant superintendent, S. E. 
Holsapple, Springfield, Ohio, and Agent J. F. 
Richards, Columbus, Ohio; B—Agent P. C. Mus- 
ser, Columbus, Ohio, and Agent M. Lynch, Pitts- 
burgh 1. 

Prior to September 16 E. W. Knauf was an 
agent in the Chicago 1 district, but on the date 
mentioned he moved up to the assistant super- 
intendency position in his home field, having 
the satisfaction of a good record in his former 
position and the hearty well wishes of his co- 
workers. 

A well-merited promotion was that of Morti- 
mer Boyd, who, on October 7, was advanced to 
an assistant superintendency in Windsor, Ont. 
Mr. Boyd entered the service on September 19. 
1915, and has been a very consistent producer 
of industrial and ordinary. Since his appoint- 
ment Mr. Boyd's agency debit in Windsor of 
more than $100 carried arrears of only fifteen 
per cent, with advance payments of over 300 
per cent. 

Assistant Superintendent J. S. Landes of New 
York is leading Division A in ordinary net issue 
and occupies a prominent ranking in industrial. 
Agent H. Cortman of New York 2 has an en- 
Viable record in ordinary net issue; apparently 
not satisfied with leading the agents of the dis- 
trict, he put on more pressure, which has re- 
sulted in placing him first in the entire division 
for this vear. 

Recently completing twenty years of con- 
tinuous service with the company, Agent Will- 
iam Harris of Somerville, N. J., was introduced 
into Class D of The Prudential Old Guard and 
Was presented with the diamond locket and cer- 
tificate of membership. 

James A, Maloney, who took an agency in the 
Scranton, Pa., district last June, has secured 
a commendable industrial increase and a con- 
siderable amount of ordinary. With the expe- 
rience he has gathered, the outlook for one of 
the best records in the new year is most prom- 
ising. Building up a reputation for work of the 
right sort in New Castle, detached from the 
Beaver Falls, Pa., district. John W. Rae came 
into favorable notice. On November 4 he 
moved up from the agency position to an assist- 
ancy in, the Youngstown, Ohio, district. 

H. M. Dains and B. Porent have been pro- 
moted from agent to assistant superintendent in 
their respective districts, Rochester 1 and Buf- 
falo 3. They entered into their new duties on 
October 14, 

G. H. DeLair, of the Tupper Lake assistancy 
staff of the Watertown, N. Y., district, set out 
early in the year to beat the fine record to his 
credit for 1917. This he has already accomplished 
in industrial through steady, persistent work: 
he stands second in the district in net in- 
crease, and has earned special salary every 
week. Another agent of the Watertown dis- 
trict, C. J. Thompson, is a pace setter of the 
agency force in the important matter of con- 
serving the debit. He is attached to the 
Carthage assistancy and covers the territory 
including Clayton and Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 
His arrears are down to three per cent and his 
advance payments stand at 466 per cent. With 
such a condition of account it is unnecessary to 
say that his lapses are few and far between. 

After an absence of several months owing to 


I9 


illness, Edward E. Breazale resumed his work 
as an assistant superintendent in Des Moines, 
Ia., on October 28. 

Division P announces the recent promotion 
of William J. Kern, John E. Cornelius and Lee 
Roy Wright from agencies in Duluth, Minn.; 
Galesburg, Ill., and Omaha, Neb., respectively, 
to assistancies in the places named. 

Since he assumed charge of the Hightstown 
Office, a detached assistance of the Trenton, 
N. J., district, Assistant Superintendent T. N 
Furry has made considerable progress in the 
production of industrial and ordinary business. 
Mr. Furry was an agent and assistant at Tren- 
ton previous to being transferred to Hights- 
town, and it was in recognition of proved 
ability that he was placed at this important 
point. 

Twenty years of continuous service have not 
diminished Assistant Sueprintendent Max Phil- 
lips’ ambition to “better his best.” Mr. 
Phillips leads the staff of the New Haven, 
Conn., district in ordinary, and is second in in- 
dustrial. His results for 1918 indicate that the 
current year will be ahead of any of the fifteen 
of his assistancy experience. 

It is said of M. Kalter: ‘‘He has been doing 
splendid work in ordinary this year.” Mr. 
Kalter is one of Division B’s representative 
ordinary producers and he is an agent in the 
Brooklyn 6 district. 

David I. Nattell began work in the Brooklyn 
1 district as agent on December 3, 1917, and 
displayed unusual ability as a producer from 
the time of his appointment. He has been pro- 
moted to an assistant superintendency in 
Brooklyn 1, and entered into the duties of his 
new position on October 28. Agent M. 8. 
Hawie, also of Brooklyn 1, in all probability 
will develop into one of the best in the busi- 
ness. He has been in the service seven months, 
and in that time has made a remarkable record 
in ordinary, and he has placed every policy 
issued to his credit. Another agent making 
considerable progress is S. Susser of Brooklyn 
12. He began with The Prudential last April, 
and is listed among the ordinary agency leaders 
of the Northern group. 

Vancouver, B. C., heads the superintendency 
line of the Division Q forces in ordinary net 
new business for the current year, proportion- 
ate to the number of assistant superintendents 
and agents on staff, and stands at seventeenth 
place of the company's one hundred leading 
superintendencies in ordinary proportionate. 

Seattle, Wash., Agent W. Boswell is fourth 
on the list of the Western group leaders. 

W. T. Gillespie of the St. Joseph, Mo., agency 
staff is a steady producer in industrial, and is 
making splendid progress. The St. Joseph, Mo., 
district says of Agent H. L. Hinckley that he 
is demonstrating his ability as a producer and 
is credited with a good record in both indus- 
trial and ordinary. 

Does it require long experience to conduct 
a successful agency? Agent William H. Hunt 
of Buffalo 3 says no, and his record confirms 
his answer. When Mr. Hunt took a collection 
book on July 22 and was introduced over a 
debit of about $125 the arrears were twenty- 
three per cent; during the following nine weeks 
he reduced the item to the two per cent mark. 

The associates of James S. Loncosky will be 
pleased to learn of his promotion, and wish 
him every success in his future work. Mr. 
Loncosky took charge of an assistancy super- 
intendency in Everett, Pa., a detached part of 
the Altoona district, on September 9, following 
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the successful conduct of an agency in Everett. the North Clark street office of The Prudential 

A number of agents in Division L were re- Life in Chicago, and because of this guarantee 
cently promoted to the position of assistant the office canceled its burglary insurance. Last 
superintendent as follows: C. E. Sheue, Topeka, week the safe was blown open and $3000 in cash 
Kan.; E. M. Warren, Mt. Vernon, Ill.; E. F. and $500 in Liberty Bonds stolen. The job was 
Pratte, St. Louis 2; F. C. Howard, Oklahoma evidently the work of experts, and the next 
City, Okla.; H. G. Norman, St. Louis 3, and G. morning the body of Eddie Fay, one of the most 


C. Royer, Evansville, Ind. With the exception notorious bank safe-blowers in the West, was 
of Assistant Pratte, who was connected with found in the street. He had been shot in two 


St. Louis 8, the successful men remain in the places, and it is supposed that a quarrel arose 
districts in which they won recognition. over the division of money while making the 

October 7, Henry P. Gillen was promoted get-away in an automobile, and that he was 
from the New Haven, Conn., agency ranks to murdered by one of his pals. Fay was always 
the position of assistant superintendent in the notorious for wanting the long end of any di- 
same district. vision of a swag. 


Michael Lauro, formerly an agent in the  ) io as 
Bridgeport, Conn., district, was advanced on 
October 7, taking charge of an assistancy in his AIDING THE HOME OFFICE 
home field on that date. 

Agent Julian M, Chambers of Schenectady, N. 
Y., has the proud distinction of recently com- 


Delays in Transacting Business Often Laid 
at Wrong Door by Field Men 


pleting twenty years of continuous service with There is a point of view that the man in the 
the company. field seldom gets, yet one which would be most 

Branching out into the new field of life in- helpful to the business and to all concerned. 
surance endeavor, Agents M. E. Colwell and B. The field representatives should be able now 
L. Vincent of Albany, N. Y., were successful in and again to size up the situation from the point 
recently closing two group insurance cases of view of the man in the home office and able 


aggregating a total protection of over $150,000. o realize just what the home-office people have 


eee Se ee to contend with in the matter of irate and dis- 

; se . satisfied customers and careless and slovenly 
Industrial Companies Safes Interesting to agents. In the first place, it should be noted 
Yeggmen that very many delays in the transaction of the 

Safes of the industrial insurance companies business are unfairly laid at the door of the 
have always been favorites for safe-blowers, home office, and the home-office men are very 
as they usually contain a large amount of cash. often very unjustly criticised for delays and 
Under the conditions of the industrial insurance errors that are directly attributable to the 
business the collectors do not return to the carelessness of the field men. Anyone but the 
office until after banking hours, so that the merest tyro in the business knows how it is 
day’s collections cannot be deposited, as they with applications. In many cases questions are 
are in ordinary businesses. A new safe, guar- only answered in part, or the agent's writing is 
anteed burglarproof, was installed recently in so poor as to be almost undecipherable and 


Thursday 


there is a delay occasioned that often brings 
sharp protest from the applicant and some- 
times causes the absolute loss of the business, 
And it is not always the poor penman who is 
responsible for these delays; sometimes, in- 
deed often, it is the careless agent who really 
can do better, but is too careless and heedlegs 
of results to try... No wonder there is printed 
on many forms in use in the field and home 
office the words ‘write plainly.” It is good aa. 
vice; it is much needed and it is too tittle 
heeded by the men in the field. 

Then there is another thing. Obey instruc. 
tions. If the form calls for ‘‘full name,” don’t 
* as requested, 
An interesting experience might be worth re. 
peating in this connection. The episode has to 
do with a chap filling out his military question. 
naire. He put down, where it calls for height, 
“5.8,’’ and the man who was reviewing the yq- 
rious questionnaires changed the 5 toa 6. “But, 
hold on,” says our registrant, ‘I’m not 6 feet § 
inches tall.’’ ‘No,’’ answered the registrar, 
“but you are 68 inches tall, and the question 
very clearly printed on the questionnaire jg, 
“How tall are you? Give height in inches,” 

Some such experience as that is enjoyed (?) 
hy some of the home-office force every day. If 
the men in the field would but realize the im- 
portance of observing carefully all such little 
details they would, in many instances, get their 
cases through much more quickly than they do 
now. The average field man has no conception 
of the mass of work and detail that is handled 
daily in the home office of a good-sized con- 
pany. The work of a new year will soon begin 


give initials—give ‘‘full name, 


and it is an excellent time for field men to de- 
cide hereafter to be careful in making out 
forms and applications. for the home office and 
to endeavor by their carefulness to make the 
handling of the business as easy as possible, 
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ON THE LOWER RUNG 


Viewpoint of the Man Who Finds the 
First Steps Hard 


DIAGRAM OF RESULTS USEFUL 


One Agent’s Experience Faithfully Recounted— 
Spectacular Writings Sometimes Means 
a New Face on the Job: Why? 
[By a Third-Year Man] 


Most of the shop talks we fellows in the in- 
surance game hear, who haven’t made a howl- 
ing success of the business, are from the fel- 
lows who have—and rightly so. Here’s a 
chance to get a slant at the viewpoint of a man 
on the lower rung. 

My first year as an agent was a rank failure, 
both from my own version and, I presume, the 
company’s, too. The only point in my favor 
was that the blame was not laid to the busi- 
ness or luck, but upon myself. At the close 
of that year I placed the case before myself 
and vivisected it in order to decide whether 
to stay in the business or go back to my old 
line. Sincerely, what the exposition and in- 
trospection showed was enough to put any 
line of business off its feet. A few of the 
words and phrases I jotted down on that sum- 
ming up sounded thus: Procrastination, lack 
of proper enthusiasm, belief, knowledge of con- 
tracts, lack of system and unnecessary work. 
The decision was made to cut them as much as 
possible from the next year’s record. 

Forthwith, the first of the next year found a 
chart and record combined, of my own making; 
criticism was invited, and the result worked 
out in my own way. An allotment was given 
for the year in both branches of the business. 
Inasmuch as my first year had been a failure, 
a very conservative $20 net industrial and $20,- 
000 ordinary placed and paid for, was placed 
in three-inch letters at the top of the chart 
and record, graduated into payments for 
weeks and months down the side. A week 
under allotment to be set in red ink and 
allotment made in black. A chart line fol- 
lowed the figures each week. By this chart 
system could be seen at a glance when a 
slump was made, or unusual writings, and the 
apparent reason for each could be found under 
the heading ‘‘Remarks,’”’ at the bottom. 

This system brought to light the fact that 
my net increase in industrial was affected by 
lapse, and not the largest percentage was on 
new business, which set up another line of 
action. A space for collections was added to 
the record, and a few months’ time showed 
that high arrears materially affected my net 
increase, 

About this time my debit was split and a 
debit of one hundred dollars given me having 
eighty dollars arrears. The remaining por- 
tion of my original debit was eighty-nine dol- 
lars, with arrears of seventy dollars, being 


the large percentage of arrears cases from 
my former debit, which was one hundred and 
thirty-six dollars. 

The first account taken off showed one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars arrears on a debit of one 
hundred and_ eighty-nine dollars. From 
August until December the account was 
worked upon and very little increase made in 
industrial business. Collections were can- 
vassed for and ordinary was concentrated upon 
at nights. 

More ordinary was written, placed and paid 
for in the four months than had been written 
in the twenty-four months previous. The ac- 
count came down to forty per cent arrears and 
the advance pays rose from eighty per cent to 
one hundred and fifty. Back calls were en- 
tirely eliminated and less lapse reported than 
when from fifty to sixty back calls a week were 
made on a much smaller debit. 

Through this little system has been saved 
both time, energy and money. Think of the 
fellows who have come into the business in 
the past year or since you have been in the 
business! Spectacular writings! Another new 
face! Ever figure why? 

Remember this, you fellows on the lower 
rung, a racehorse is great speed for awhile, 
but a steady plug lasts longer, enjoys the 
going and gets there just the same. Those 


-fellows who go up like a balloon in this busi- 


ness, like a balloon don’t stay very long. 
Watch the leaks in the ‘‘balloon man,” and 
try the ladder. 


LAST TWO WEEKS OF YEAR 


An Important Period in Insurance Man’s 
Calender too Often Under-Rated 


The last two weeks of the year constitute an 
important period in the insurance man’s cal- 
endar, for, while the real winter has hardly 
begun, the record for the year is practically 
completed and a new one about to be started. 
There is still time to put a few finishing 
touches to your record in the way of applica- 
tions, but the bulk of your year’s showing is 
already on the books and cannot be increased 
a great deal. And so it is a good time to look 
over the record and ask yourself just how 
well satisfied you are with it. Of course, it 
won't do to be entirely satisfied, no matter 
how good your showing is, for if you had the 
feeling of complete satisfaction it doubtless 
would seriously interfere with your making 
a better record in 1919. And, of course, you 
don’t want anything to interfere with your 
doing that. And if you make up your mind 
now that you will have a better record next 
year than ever before, and if you will begin 
now to plan for such a record and to map out 
a campaign for the accomplishment of that re- 
sult there is no question but that you will 
succeed. 

Nothing appears to be too big for big men 


to tackle these days. The President of the 


United States asks for a loan of six billion 
dollars, a loan greater by far than was ever 
negotiated before, and lo! in three weeks the 
colossal task is completed and the loan is 
“over the top.’’ There isn’t anything that am- 
bitious and energetic men need be afraid to 
tackle in these days, and so we say to all in- 
surance men, make up your minds now that 
the new year will see you working with a 
greater determination than ever before to get 
your full share of the business that is going 
to be written in 1919. 

But, before closing this December article, it 
may be permitted to revert for a moment to 
the opening suggestion and perhaps recede 
somewhat from the opening proposition. We 
said at the beginning that there is little time 
left in which to add to the record of the cur- 
rent year. And that is true in the matter of 
days, but there is still a chance for the active 
and aggressive salesman to close a few more 
cases and have them go through as of 1918. It 
will be neecssary, however, in order to accom- 
plish this result for the salesman to be ex- 
tremely careful in his selection of prospects; 
it won’t do to write up any doubtful cases now 
and expect the home office, which has more 
than enough to handle at this season of the 
year, to take up such cases speedily and put 
them through for the year. It is, therefore, 
incumbent upon the solicitor to bring forward 
only his gilt-edged prospects at this time if 
he expects to add them to his record for the 
year. 

This Christmas season should be, however, 
a particularly good time to secure some good 
business from those who desire to give a use- 
ful present to the folks at home. And there 
are many this year, of all years, who will 
desire to do that. Of course, there are many 
who feel very keenly the outlay that they have 
made in the various Liberty Loans; the va- 
rious war charities, too, have madé a strong 
appeal that has been nobly answered by our 
people, and all of these things have lightened 
the bank accounts and given us pause when we 
come to consider the making of new expendi- 
tures. But, after all, there is nothing quite 
so good for the family as a life insurance 
policy on the bread-winner. This fact will 
make a strong appeal to the business and 
family man, and the solicitor that is alive to 
the situation and who realizes these things 
has an excellent opportunity of moving ahead 
before December 31, at least to the extent of 
a few more applications, and one, or may be 
more than one, can be an income contract 
for a sizable amount. This promises to be the 
brightest, happiest Christmas that most of us 
have seen for four years, and some additional 
insurance brought into the home at this holiday 
time will be anything but a wet: blanket on the 
festivities. 

Industrial agents should sell W. S. 8. to 
every policyholder from whom they collect 


premiums. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL FORCE 


Three Celebrations in November for 
Men 25 Years in Service 


PROMOTIONS AND TRANSFERS 





Division K and Division N Furnish Results Worth 
Recording —Changes in the Canadian Field 


Toward the end of last month Supervisor 
H. B. Sutphen presented Agent W. J. Miller of 
Philadelphia 2 with his Class E badge and 
certificate denoting twenty-five years of con- 
tinuous service with The Prudential. Mr. Mil- 
ler began in his present district on November 
11, 1893, and, with the exception of three years, 
ending March 20, 1915, his operations have 
been entirely in the Philadelphia 2 field. 

Superintendent T. R. Evans of Quincy, IIl., 
recently completed twenty-five years of con- 
tinuous service with The Prudential, and in 
commemoration a special meeting of the staff 
was held last month, the home office being 
represented by Supervisor E. C. Ehni and Di- 
vision Manager Thomas H. Girtanner. In an- 
ticipation of the event there had been extra 
canvassing efforts, and a statement of the re- 
sults was presented as a testimonial of the 
esteem of the assistant superintendents and 
agents to their veteran leader. It developed 
that the business secured was the _ largest 
amount that had ever been credited to the dis- 
trict for a single week. Mr. Evans was pre- 
sented with the badge and certificate of mem- 
bership in Class E of The Prudential Old 
Guard and congratulatory speeches were made 
by Messrs. Ehni, Girtanner, by several mem- 
bers of the force. Mr. Evans, of course, made 
a fitting response. 

Another Prudential veteran, Superintendent 
B. F. Bruder of Chicago 10, reached the twenty- 
five-year mark recently, and the event was 
made the occasion of a happy staff gathering 
last month, when Mr. Bruder was_ tendered 
many congratulations, was presented with the 
badge commemorating his long and faithful 
service, and received his certificate of mem- 
bership in Class E of The Prudential Old Guard. 

Beginning with the week of December 16, the 
Three Rivers, Quebec, district will be under 
the supervision of Osias Meloche, who suc- 
ceeds E. Arthur LeGendre, recently deceased. 
Mr. Meloche entered the company’s service on 
March 23, 1914, as an agent in the Montreal 1 
district, and from the start demonstrated his 
ability as a Prudential representative. He re- 
tained his agency for a period of fourteen 
months and was then promoted to greater re- 
sponsibilities as an assistant superintendent 
in the same district. Through intelligent, en- 
ergetic devotion to duty he built up an excel- 
lent record, and it was not uncommon to see 
his name listed well up among the company’s 
leaders. 

A well-merited promotion is that of Walter 
R. Wilson of Toronto 3, who on December 2 
was advanced to an assistant superintendency 
in his present district. Mr. Wilson entered the 
company’s service on February 5, 1917, and has 
been a very consistent producer in both indus- 
trial and ordinary. 

Superintendent H. LeGendre of Quebec is re- 
ceiving congratulations from his many friends, 
having recently completed fifteen years’ con- 
tinuous service with the company; he is now 
a member of Class C of The Prudential Old 
Guard. It was on October 29, 1903, that Mr. 
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LeGendre joined the ranks as an agent in Fall 
River, Mass. 

Other members of the Canadian division who 
have been admitted into Old Guard membership 
are Assistant Superintendent H. Harris of 
Toronto 3 and Agent S. W. Wedlake of Niagara 


Falls, Ont., St. Catharines district. They are 
in Class A. 
Assistant Superintendent W. R. Kennedy, 


who has care of the Woodstock staff of the 
Stratford, Ont., district, has made consistent 
progress, and to him and his agents is the dis- 
tinction of being listed No. 3 among the Cana- 
dian division leaders in industrial for 1918. 

The record of Agent C, A. Bilharz of Phila- 
delphia 8, who has represented The Prudential 
since September 10, 1906, indicates that he has 
been giving careful attention to the matter of 
conservation. His account shows a net lapse 
per $100 of debit of only six cents, while ar- 
rears of but one per cent and advance pay- 
ments of 342 per cent are recorded. 

Agent L. R. Ammon, of the Coatesville de- 
tached assistancy of the West Chester, Pa., 
district, has a very good record. His average 
weekly net increase for this year is over sev- 
enty-five cents, and he is credited with an ex- 
cellent ordinary net issue. 

As trophies for division leadership in pro- 
portionate placed ordinary new business for 
the third quarter of 1918, the Vancouver, B. C., 
district received a handsome silk British flag 
and an appropriate pennant. Likewise beauti- 
ful American flags and pennants were awarded 
to Assistant Superintendent De M. Doran of 
Long Beach (Los Angeles 2 district) and Agent 
Fred §S. Graham of Seattle, Wash., by the 
superintendents of Division Q. 

Assistant superintendents and agents of the 
Northwestern territory of Division Q are firm 
believers in the adage, ‘‘Make your brains save 
To illustrate: Note the following 
records of several agents whose accounts carry 
arrears under 15 per cent with advance pay- 
ments of 300 per cent and better: 


your legs.”’ 


Agent and District Arrears Advance 


Albert J. Lucas, Tacoma, Wash. 6% 408% 
Fred S. Graham, Seattle, Wash. 7 307 
Benj. F. Young, Tacoma, Wash. 8 337 
Alonzo U. Hanna, Seattle,Wash. 9 326 
Nils Royne, Tacoma, Wash.... 11 381 
Siguard Bentzen, Seattle,Wash. 11 343 
John V. Weakly, Tacoma,Wash. 12 379 
Jas. P. Hawkins, Seattle, Wash. 14 300 


In less than two years the Buffalo 3 district 
has effected a remarkable change in its debit 
condition, and the improvement brought about 
has resulted in the district occupying a lead- 
ing position among the superintendencies of 
Division H in this department of the work as 
compared with almost tail-end rank a short 
time ago. The importance of this feature as a 
factor in the conduct of a successful agency is 
appreciated not only by those of long expe- 
rience, but by the new appointees as well. 
Prominent among those who have contributed 
largely to the district’s support is the work of 
Agent William H. Hunt, who, during his first 
three months of service, dating from July 22, 
1918, reduced the arrears on his debit twenty- 
three points, entirely eliminating the item. 

Assistant Superintendent Sherman T. Sailer 
of Newark 3 was kept busy on November 12 re- 
ceiving the congratulations and well wishes of 
his many friends and co-workers, in honor of 
his twentieth Prudential birthday. Mr. Sailer 
was a recipient of the Class D locket and cer- 
tificate of P. O. G. membership. 

The following promotions are announced in 
Division M: Robert Baillie, to an assistant 


Thu Tsday 


superintendency in the Plainfield district, and 
Frank Russo, to the New Brunswick assistancy 
of the same district. Both have agencies jy 
the points where they will now direct the 
efforts of staffs. 

John Ricigliano, who recently closeg an 
agency fiscal year in Cleveland 1, was success. 
ful during the period in reviving more business 
than was actually lapsed against his account. 

Division C reports that exceptionally Z008 
results in industrial and ordinary have been 
accomplished by Agent George E. Meunier of 
the Burlington, Vt., district. His average week. 
ly industrial net increase has been of such 
amount that his name stood at No. 52 on the 
weekly record list of November 11 of the agency 
leaders in the Northern group. 

Among Prudential representatives in the 
Toledo, Ohio, district, Agent Frank Zvara is 
one of the most successful, and his work, 
especially in the ordinary line, has brought 
him very much into the limelight. During a 
period of forty-three weeks he “scored” no 
less than 30, and, as a result of enthusiastic 
solicitation of prospects, his name appears in 
the list of the company’s leaders as published 
in the Weekly Record. 

Of the many strong agents attached to the 
Lafayette, Ind., district, G. B. Teter is the 
acknowledged leader in the industrial race, 
and, judging from the amount of net increase 
credited to his account at the present time, it 
will be almost impossible for any of his co- 
workers to overtake him before the close of 
the year. His activities in ordinary have re- 
sulted in the writing of a creditable amount of 
insurance and, in addition to the acocmplish- 
ments enumerated, he has been successful in 
collecting a considerable amount over his in- 
dustrial debit for the year. 

Charles F. Wisser has taken the direction of 
the Goshen, N. Y., assistanecy in the Middle- 
town district. Mr. Wisser’s agency in Middle- 
town was so successfully conducted that his 
promotion became a matter of course. Assist- 
ant Superintendent Osborn E. Green has been 
assigned to an assistancy in Albany, N. Y.; 
his transfer was from Bridgeport, Conn. Assist- 
ant William W. Dunnigan was transferred to 
Bridgeport from the Middletown district. An- 
other assistancy transfer in Division N was 
that of William R. Jansen, from the Newburgh, 
N. Y., district to Waterbury, Conn, 

Following are the names of the ten leading 
agents in Division N in industrial net increase 
for 1919: 

Spitalnick, Hartford, Conn. 

D’Andrea, Waterbury, Conn. 

. Parsons, Waterbury, Conn. 
). L. Shea, Hartford, Conn. 


S. D. Koehler, Hartford, Conn. 
M. D. Foley, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
J. 
Ww 
J. 


Qn > 


_ 


© 


Sacerdote, Hartford, Conn. 

V. C. Vaughn, Schenectady, N. Y. 
J. Panek, Norwich, Conn. 

T. F. Samuel, Norwich, Conn. 
The promotion of Fay R. Ferguson from at 
agent to an assistant superintendent in the 
Traverse City, Mich., district became effective 
on Monday, November 25. 

Joseph Hermann, an agent in New York 7, 
with service since September 26, 1910, is making 
an enviable record as an arrears reducer. OD 
January 7 last this item stood at $52.28, with 
advance payments of $183.15, and now, by sys- 
tematic collecting, he has succeeded in en- 
tirely eliminating the arrears, and has in- 
creased the advance payments to $252.65. 

Agent J. R. Hartung, operating in the Tama- 
qua, Pa., assistancy, detached from the Potts- 
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ville district, who has been continuously with 
The Prudential since June 2, 1913, is not only 
puilding up a very commendable record in or- 
dinary and industrial, but has reduced the 
gross arrears on his debit to less than three 
per cent. 

Agents Edwin A, Rider and Gilbert A. Grif- 
fin of Cleveland 1 and 2 were promoted to the 
position of assistant superintendent in their 
respective districts on October 28. 

Superintendent J. H. Sullens of the Baltimore 
9 district leads Division K in actual industrial 
increase, with Superintendent L. F. Miller of 
Reading, Pa., a close second. Agents G. H. 
Henninger, Allentown; I. M. Rider, Harris- 
purg, and C. D. Boyer, Reading, are Pennsyl- 
vania men doing unusually good ordinary work, 
and, in addition to being top-notchers in their 
respective districts, they lead Division K in in- 
dustrial. 

The leading assistant superintendent in 
actual industrial increase in Division K is M. 
R. Ellinger of Baltimore 2. Assistant Superin- 
tendent V. H. Morgenroth of Baltimore 1 is re- 
ceiving congratulations upon his advance to 
Class D of The Prudential Old Guard. 

The promotion is announced of Frank W. 
Kerr from an agent in the New York 2 dis- 
trict to the position of assistant superintendent 
in the same office. Mr. Kerr has six years of 
satisfactory service to his credit. 

John J. Kelly is now an assistant superin- 
tendent in New York 1, in which district he had 
an agency at the time he was offered advance- 
ment in the service. Mr. Kelly’s record during 
his two years of agency work was commend- 
able. 

Two Albany agents have recently been ad- 
vanced to a higher position. Earl Bennett went 
to Newburgh as an assistant superintendent, 
while B. L. Vincent took up similar duties in 
his home town, 

After a long illness, Stanley M. Romeril of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is back at work. He took 
charge of an assistancy in the district proper 
on November 25. 

The promotion of Samuel Sonn from an agent 
in the New York 8 district to the position of 
assistant superintendent in the same _ office 
took effect Monday, November 25. 

Agent Charles W. Smith of the Des Moines, 
Iowa, district, having completed fifteen years 
of continuous service with the company, is now 
a member of Class C of The Prudential Old 
Guard. 

The following-named were recently admitted 
to membership in Class A of The Prudential 
Old Guard: 


Assistant Superintendent Oliver G.  Per- 
reault, Calumet, Mich. 


Assistant Superintendent John A. Scott, 
Peoria, II]. 
Assistant Superintendent John A. Shaffer, 


Oshkosh, Wis. 
Assistant Superintendent William A. Barton, 
Galesburg, III. 
Agent Francis A. Derby, Galesburg, III. 
Agent John Thomas, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Agent Walter H. Kochsiek, St. Paul, Minn. 


The Spectator’s Golden Jubilee Number 


We have received the Jubilee Number of THE 
SPECTATOR, for which please accept our thanks, 
and we take this opportunity of congratulating 
you on the publication. The production is most 
attractive and artistic in every way, and you 
certainly have justification in being proud of the 
result.—Cuthbert Hawkes, Assistant Manager, 
Queensland Insurance Company, Sydney, N.S. W. 
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JOHN HANCOCK NOTES 


War Limits on New Insurance Removed 
When Armistice was Signed 


WAR PREMIUMS TO BE RETURNED 





Month’s Records of Promotions from Agency 
Ranks to Assistancies Shows Seventeen Names 


The John Hancock Mutual Life, following the 
signing of the armistice, sent a wire to general 
agents reading: ‘‘All war limits on new in- 
surance removed.” Later the company mailed 
a letter reading: 


3eginning with this date the insurance limits 
of this company will be restored substantially 
to the levels current prior to the war, plus 
such extensions as have been made since April 
6, 1917. The new list, now effective until 
further notice, will be as follows: 

Men.—Ages 15 to 19, inclusive, general limit, 
$2000, life and endowment. 

Ages 15 to 19, inclusive, special limit, $5000, 
life and endowment in exceptional cases. 

Ages 20 and upward, general limit, $25,000, 
life, endowment and five- and ten-year term 
on standard risks. 

Ages 25 to 55, special limit, $50,000, life and 
endowment on risks without blemish. 

Ages 22 to 50, special limit, $50,000, five-year 
term on risks without blemish. 

Note: Aviators and submarine personnel not 
accepted. 

Women.—Ages 15 to 19, inclusive, general 
limit, $2000, life and endowment. 

Ages 20 and upward, general limit, $2000, life 
and endowment for dependent women. 

Ages 20 and upward, $5000, life, endowment 
and term for business or professional women 
or those otherwise financially independent. 

Ages 25 and upward, special limit, $25,000, 
life, endowment and term for exceptional risks 
among business or professional women or those 
otherwise financially independent. 

All the foregoing limits as heretofore, will 
be subject to the consideration of hazards due 
to occupation, as referred to in list of pro- 
hibited, doubtful and restricted risks, dated 
July 1, 1918, and to other features affecting 
longevity, as may be discovered on examina- 
tion. . 

War clause B will be abandoned forthwith 
on new insurance, and all policies will be writ- 
ten with clause A. 

The company also announces that it has dis- 
continued the collection of extra war premiums 
and that it is to return to policyholders all the 
war premiums it has collected. The company 
will recognize claims of all men in the ser- 
vice, whether they have paid war premiums 
or not. 

The following promotions are announced from 
agency ranks to assistancies in the districts of 
their service: 

James F. Taylor, Cambridge. 

Milton Minzesheimer, Syracuse. 

William C. Baugus, St. Louis II. 

Albert Sabados, Cincinnati II. 

Bernhard F. Lee, Bridgeport. 

Martin F. Healy, Cohoes. 

Jeremiah J. Murphy, Buffalo. 

John J. MecPaddon, Lowell. 

Isaac D. Hirschberg, Chicago II. 

Albert G. Mall, St. Louis III. 

James H. Rooney, Providence. 

Charles E. McCafferty, Philadelphia IV. 

John Esposito, Philadelphia I. 

August F. Marcil, Pawtucket. 

Robert E. Holmes, Chicago I. 

John L. Thomas, to assistant-at-large, Pitts- 
burgh II. 

Promoted and Transferred.—Ralph Santo- 
suosso, from agent at Albany to assistant at 
Schenectady; Daniel L. Scanlon, from agent at 
Germantown to assistant at Chester. 

Assistants Transferred.—Nicholas J. Murray, 
from Baltimore to Lowell; James L. Sloane, 
from Framingham to New Haven. 


Other Changes.—Edward J. Crowley, from 


Nv 
2 


application inspector at Hartford to assistant 
superintendent at New Britain, 

Chambers H. Hood, from agent to inspector 
at Pittsburgh I. 

Ira Neil, from assistant to cashier at St. 
Louis I. 

Augustine J. Tierney, from claim adjuster to 
cashier at Baltimore. 

Harold B. Griffin, from cashier at Holyoke 
to cashier at Hartford. 

Mae M. Conway, from clerk to cashier at 
Holyoke. 

Patrick J, Feeney, from agent at New York 
II to assistant at Brooklyn I. 

Michael F. McCormick, from assistant to 
claim adjuster at Detroit. 

James E. Taylor, from claim adjuster to su- 
pervisor at Detroit. 

Benjamin H. LaCroix, from agent to appli- 
eation inspector at St. Louis I. 

John J. Dugan, from agent at Philadelphia 
II to assistant at Chester. 

Henrietta M. Mairs, from clerk to cashier 
at Schenectady, and Helen N. Sawyer, from 
clerk to cashier at Lynn. 

The men of the Ansonia agency are justifiably 
proud of the results of their work during the 
three weeks ending November 2. The records 
for eight agents and two assistants are a total 
of $39.55 weekly premium, and $36,500 ordinary. 

The upper ten of the foremost fifty weekly 
premium increase producers among the assist- 
ant superintendents for the ten months ended 
with October, 1918, are: W. P. Sexton, New 
York II; I. Levey, Brooklyn Il; M. Lamm, New 
York I; N. Moscovitz, Brooklyn I; W. Hughes, 
Philadelphia I; T. M. Moran, Boston; B. C. 
Mackay, Boston; D. Nushzno, Brooklyn IV; J. J. 
McHugh, Boston, and J. Kelly, Philadelphia II. 

The first ten of the upper one hundred week- 
ly premium increase producing agents for the 
ten months ended with October, 1918, are: F 
Constantine, Newark; C. Meyer, East St. Louis; 
J. F. Daly, Waltham; J. J. Delaney, Troy; J. 
Shelley, New York II: G. F. Odlum, New 
Britain; M. T. O’Connell, Hartford; J. BP. 
Flanders, Waltham; P. Correggia, Brooklyn I, 
and L. Harnum, New Britain. 

John G. Brash has been appointed financial 
secretary of the food supply department of the 
Connecticut State Council of Defense, at the 
request of George M. Landers, chairman of 
that division. Mr. Brash was the cashier at 
the Hartford agency for six years, and was 
granted leave of absence to take up war work 
with the Connecticut State Council of De- 
fense. 

The number of men affiliated with John 
Hancock service called to the colors in various 
capacities totals eight hundred and one. All 
of these men have their places waiting for 
them when they return to civilian life, 








Industrial Policies Total Upwards of 
38,000,000 


In a speech delivered last week at the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, Joseph 
Chapman of Minneapolis, Minn., one of the 
most prominent bankers of the Northwest, 
pointed out that there were far more indus- 
trial policyholders than policyholders in old- 
line companies. Quoting actual figures, he 
said: 

There are some thirty-eight million policies 
in these industrial companies and 7,800,000 in 
the old-line companies. The seed has been 
sown already among that 38,700,000. policies, 
and for the life of me I cannot see why the 





life insurance companies do not go after that 
business. It is no different than it is in a 
bank. We will take a man in if he has only 
a hundred dollars. We will take that account 
because some day if that man is any good we 
are going to get his account and make some 
money out of him, and I believe, gentlemen, 


that in the old-line companies, not only in a 


money-making sense, but in order to get our 
citizens all interested in sound investments, 
you should do that and change that thousand 
dollars down to five hundred dollars. You may 
not make any money out of it, but you will 
make friends, and you will make friends for a 
sound form of government at the same time. 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE A 
FIRST AID TO SUCCESS 


Razor, Toothbrush and Bathtub Essential 
Tools of the Trade 


The appearance of an agent may have much 
or little to do with his success. That is up to 
the man himself. If you belong to the “army 
of unshaven,’” or a member of the ‘Soiled 
Linen Club’’ and go about untidy, don’t be- 
wail fate and say you are unlucky if others 
who are clean and spotless gu above you in the 
race for the top. Many a good man has been 
held back on of his bristling last 
week’s beard, and many a with ability 
has been forced to work harder and longer to 
show his mettle, due to the fact that his care- 
held him back. No 
capable of first-class work when hampered by 


account 
man 


less appearance man is 
uncleanliness. No advance can be made by a 


person who is a stranger to the toothbrush 
and bathtub. 

A well-known 
like to have abount me clean, tidy men; they 
to do better 


When the 


manager said recently: aa | 
inspire the others and are able 


and neater work than the slovenly. 


THE SPECTATOR 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE SECTION 


time comes to promote a man, it’s usually he 
of neat appearance who is advanced—all things 
being equal. No concern likes to have men 
who do not look the part of leaders, and no 
qualify who is handicapped by 


Here is an actual case where 


man Can well 
his appearance. 
a man of careless habits lost out: 

In a well-known commercial institution a 
vacancy occurred that required immediate fill- 
ing. The chief had two men in view; one a 
man of neat appearance and the other a sloven. 
The neat one got the job, despite the fact he 
was not in line of advance, but the simple 
force of circumstance was sufficient to over- 
look the should have been ad- 
vanced. 

When Henry M, Stanley found Dr. Living- 
ston in the wilds of Africa, states a writer, 
almost the first words Livingston uttered were: 
“Why, Stanley, your face is as clean as if you 
were dressed for a stroll along Fifth avenue. 
I really think you have shaved every day here 
in the wilderness with none but members of 
your party and the savages to see you.’”’ 

This is just what Stanley had done. He per- 
formed in the wilderness his daily ablution 
and worked the better for it. ; 

Success depends on certain qualities, natural 
and acquired. Whatever the chosen profes- 
sion or calling may be, all correct rules of 
cleanliness and appearance are alike. As the 
motto says: ‘Like is pleased with like.’’ The 
man of neat appearance attracts as the mag- 
net is attracted by the lodestone. 

Look well to your looks and your looks will 
look well to others. Neglect this factor of 
success and the Goddess of Luck seems to turn 
away from you in supreme contempt, for she 


person who 


hates the slovenly. 
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With the Western and Southern 


The Western and Southern Life of Cingeip- 
nati, which has recently been licensed in }j- 
nois, is establishing six industrial offices in 
various sections of Chicago, each in charge of 
a superintendent, and also a separate ordj- 
nary agency. The South Chicago office hag 
already been opened, with J. E. Roy as super- 
intendent. The other offices will be known as 
East, West, North, South and Ceneral offices, 

The Evansville, Ind., district, which in July 
last was placed under the charge of Jack Pol- 
lard, who was sent there from Cincinnati, 
Ohio, should be proud of the record it hag 
since that time, as Superintendent Pollard 
boasts of one of the best organizations under 
the Western and Southern Life banner. Asgsist- 
ant Superintendent Hents is leader for the 
year in increase. Assistant Superintendent 
Summers, a close second; Assistant Superin- 
tendent Gonterman, third; and Assistant Su- 
perintendent Merz, fourth, but right up close 
to the leader. 


Recent Group Insurance Sales 
Recent sales of group insurance by The Pru- 


dential Insurance Company include the fol- 
lowing: 
A eee op 
goods. 
J. E. Bates & Co., New York, N. Y., shoes, 
The C. F. Pease Co., Chicago, Ill., blue prints, 
Milwaukee Paper Box Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
paper boxes. 
Adler Manufacturing Co., 
pianos and phonographs. 
Budd Wheel Corp., Philadelphia, Pa., auto- 
mobile wheels. 

George W. Davis, Manayunk, 
Pa., carpet and yarns. 
Wadhams Oil Co., 

eating oils. 


Mergott Co., Newark, N. J., metal 


Louisville, Ky., 


Philadelphia, 


Milwaukee, Wis., lubri- 











A Thousand and One Hints 


TO AGENTS OF 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
By 
W. Meador, Jr. 


This work, prepared by a manager of wide 


out Illinois. 


Our System: 


Benefits: 


Premiums: 


HE Globe wants Reliable Life agents with experience in ordinary and 
industrial insurance of good record in Chicago, Chicago Heights, 
Joliet, Aurora, Elgin, Waukegan and intervening towns and through- 


The population of Chicago and surrounding towns and cities is 3,000,000, 
within the ‘‘forty mile limit” reached by and through suburban transpor- 
tation, practically all one city, gives unequaled facilities to transact business, 
particularly in ‘‘Paying Claims on Sight”’ in the industrial branch. 


Can handle men who can write ordinary business. 


All ages taken from date of birth. 


All policies pay for death and total and permanent disability benefit. 
8,000 death, total and permanent disability and other cash benefits paid on 
residents of Chicago and surrounding towns. 


Can be paid weekly, monthly, quarterly, half yearly and yearly. 


activities in the industrial field, shows through ‘Claims Paid on Sight.” 


a series of conversational talks how an agent 
should start his canvass, keep up collections 
and overcome objections to a proposition for 


7 i ith or without lapses being charged. Under the latter 
Ps yy i ee ry eer company earned $4,000 the first 30 
weeks of this year. 

Under the Globe system an experienced representative can become a 
Supt. from the time he starts. 

Progress of the Globe is five times greater than the average of life insur- 
ance companies in the U. S. for some years. This year for the first six 
months. 


industrial life insurance. 
Increase in Premium Income...20 Per Cent 


Increase in Assets 30 Per Cent 


Price per copy, cloth bound, 50 cents. 
If you are a progressive industrial life insurance man come to Chicago 
and work for the Globe. Apply, 


Globe Mutual Life Ins. Assn. 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


T. F. Barry, Sec. and Gen’! Mgr. 


Special prices quoted on large quantities. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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MR. SUCCESSFUL LIFE INSURANCE AGENT. 


Do you want to secure a General Agency for yourself? If so, read this; 


- WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Accident Insurance 
Company of New Hampshire for $5,000 under the Company’s Triple In- 
demnity Plan, what does your Policy guarantee to do? 


ANSWER: 

FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any 
cause $5,000, the face of the Policy, will be paid. 

SECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, 
$10,000, or DOUBLE the face of the Policy, will be paid. 

THIRD, that in case of death from certain SPECI- 
FIED accident, $15,000, or THREE TIMES the face of the 
Policy, will be paid 


BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. The Accident Disability Endorsement 
FURTHER guarantees that in case of total disability as a result of acci- 
dental injury, the Company will pay direct to YOU at the rate of $50 PER 
WEEK during such disability, but not to exceed 52 weeks, after which the 
weekly indemnity will be at the rate of $25 PER WEEK throughout the 
period of disability. Can insurance do MORE? And WHY should any 
man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? The cost is low. 

General Agents wanted in the following States: Pennsylvania, Delaware 
Kansas, Michigan, Ohio and the District of Columbia. Address: 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office, United Life Bldg., Concord, New Hampshire 


Insurance i of New York 


1918 














The complete Insurance Law of New York as it stood at the adjourn- 
ment of the recent session of the legislature is now in shape for dis- 
tribution. This work comprises Chapter 28 of the Consolidated Laws 
and Chapter 33 of 1909, with all amendments of 1918, and notes and 
annotations. The work also embraces independent statutes relating 
to insurance companies, the General Corporation Law and the Stock 
Corporation Law, all thoroughly indexed. Copious notes of decisions, 
rulings of the Insurance Department and Attorney-Generals’ opinions 
to date are given, all of which aid materially in construing the text of 
the law, and are therefore very valuable to insurance companies and 
all interested in the subject. Copies of this work can be supplied at 
$4.00 per copy, bound in buckram. Address orders to 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


135 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE 





ESTERN ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF TORONTO 


EXPLOSION AND TORNADO INSURANCE 


Incorporated 1851 


FIRE, MARINE, 
W. B. MEIKLE, President & General Manager 


UNITED STATES STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1918 


$4,194,579.34 


SURPLUS IN UNITED STATES $1,667,691.69 


TOTAL LOSSES PAID IN UNITED STATES FROM 


1874 TO 1917 INCLUSIVE $43,294, 154.63 











ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED, OF LONDON 
(ESTABLISHED 1783) 
FIRE 
USE AND OCCUPANCY—TORNADO—SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED STATES 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


PHCENI 











PERCIVAL BERESFORD, Manager 





Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. 


OR NEW YORK 
Home Office 2 » = 47 Cedar Street 


PLATE GLASS— BURGLARY 
ACCIDENT—HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 


RUSSELL R. CORNELL, Vice-President S. WM. BURTON, Secretary 
ALONZO G. BROOKS, Assistant Secretary 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 














LONDON AND LANCASHIRE FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, L1tp. 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 


LONDON ®& | 
LANCASHIRE | 
FIRE 


© INSURANGE COMPANY / 
LTD : 


NEW YORK DEPARTMENT: 
57 AND 59 WILLIAM STREET 


A. G. McILWAINE, Jr., MANAGER 


Selection of Risks by the Casualty Solicitor 


Second Edition, Revised and Improved. 
By C. H. HARBAUGH, M. D. 


This treatise, written by an experienced medical examiner and director, who is 
siso familiar with field work, is especially designed to help insurance agents in the 
careful selection of risks for accident and health insurance by the agent. so that the 
minimum number of rejections and postponements by the home office may be regis- 
tered against the agent. This work is an exceptionally valuable one to any casualty 
imsurance agent, and the old agent as well as the new one will be benefited by learning 
the rules which are laid down therein for the selection of risks as employed by the 
home office. This 48-page pamphlet pocket size, in tinted cover, is sold at the 
following prices: 

Single Copies 100 Copies 

12 Copies 500 Copies 

50 Copies 1000 Copies 
No extra charge for printing special advertisement on the back of this publication 
on orders for 100 copies or more. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Chicago Office, Insurance Exchange 135 William Street, NEW YORK 














GENERAL AGENCY 


Liberal 


Exceptional opportunity in Penna. 
contract. Salary and commission. 


SCRANTON LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
W. E. NAPIER, Secretary 
Scranton, Penna. 














List of American 
Life Insurance Companies 


Two hundred and forty-nine American legal reserve life insurance 
companies are now licensed to transact business. Their corporate titles, 
location of head offices, capital, names of presidents and secretaries, 
are given in convenient form on four pages, printed on bond paper, 
and will be found useful by every company, manager and agent. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS PER COPY 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Cuicaco OFFICE 135 WitLiAmM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE Reserves and Surplus to Policyolders | A Good Policy 
E $1,450,000.00 ne = 
LIABILITY BURGLARY RN 3 IN | 
ACCIDENT CREDIT. HER 1 A 
HEALTH BOILER ort ta LIFE 
AUTOMOBILE LANDLORDS E | HEALTH 
TEAMS ELEVATOR OFF ACCIDENT 
COMPENSATION aes GENERAL LIABILITY oo 
axe8 E poticy 
Established * 8 STA 1869 PREMIUM 





LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT oD, Ltd, °Encvano™ 


Head Office: CHICAGO, ILL. F. W. LAWSON, leonsnt Manager 





F. J. WALTERS, Resident Manager, 55 John Street, New York. 
STOKES, PACKARD, a & SMITH, 
4 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pe. 


R esident Manager 434 
ELMER A. LORD & CO., ” Resident Managers 145 Milk Street, Boston, Mage. 


Protection to you 
while living,andto 
yours afterwards 


Good Agency Cor- 
tracts to Reliable 
“Live” Insurance 
Men—Write today 


INSURANCE CO. 
SEATTLE, U. S. A. 





Home Offices, Northern Life Building 
Fourth Ave. and Seneca St. 


D. B. MORGAN 
President 




















SECOND TO NONE IN SERVICE 


Long established and thoroughly modern, providing perfect protec- 
tion for a net cost which is notably low, and rendering service which is 
unexcelled, the Massachusetts Mutual stands out as an ideal company 
in which to insure. Sixty-seven years of square dealing are back of 
every one of our representatives. They will tell you how great an 
asset that record is in their work. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies, 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


Che Independent Order of Puritans 


Home Office—Suite 818 Westinghouse Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
—ISSUES— 
guaranteeing a fixed monthly income to 
Annuities Certificates your family in event of death or to your- 
self in case of disability or old age. 
Life Certificates 10 year term, Whole Life and Endowment Plan, 


teei t 
Combination Sick, Accident Annuity fion against loss of 
time from sickness 
and Funeral Benefit Certificates or Accident and a 
Funeral Benefit Paid 
on death from any cause, 

PAID TO MEMBERS, JULY 1, 1917, $852,234.97 

ANNUAL RESOURCES $500,000.00 

An up-to-date progressive association possessing the strong features of 
adequate — Lect Experience Table of Mortality, 4 per cent) and 


Economical Mana 
INSURANCE IN PORCE $15,000,000.00 MONTHLY INCOME ANNUITIES 




















The Sub agent who is producing a fair amount of 
good business would do well to tie up under our direct 
contract with the Company and secure home office 
assistance and full general agent’s commissions. 

The young company appreciates the value of a good 
representative. Here is a chance to grow with a 
growing company. 


PURITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Organized 1907 
HOME OFFICE PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


W. A. Eldridge, Sec’y H. R. Vernor, Asst. Sec’y 


Hon. C. A. Palmer, Prest. 
S. D. Andrus, Vice-Pres. and Managing Underwriter 


L. K. Hennes, Treas. 


Inter-State Fire Insurance Company 


OF DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Home Offices, 406-412 Dime Bank Building 
FINANCIAL CONDITION DEC. 31, 1917 
MBEES:. <icicinn- voce siecicicte $591,109.81 Capital. ........csseeee $259,150.00 





Reinsurance Reserve... 248,713.00 
All Other Liabilities... 32,332.45 
SEED co vacsc cajccisiee ne 50,914.33 


$591,109.81 $591,109.81 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS, $310,064.33 

















NORTHERN INSURANCE Co. 
OF NEW YORK 
WILLARD S. BROWN & CO., General Managers 
1 Liberty Street, New York 


OSEPH W. BECK, Special A’ GUSTAVUS B. HOLT, ate gg Agt 
M = 72 Kilby Street, Bosto: 


56 Richton Ave., 


W. P. RAY, fpedel Agent FRANK G. DELA HUNT, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 120 Racine Beast Mit aaken, Wie 


BRIE LINDSKOG, Spodal 
TW. Lake BE Mianeooolis, Mins 





C. C. CRANDALL, Special t 
Cambridge Springs, Penn. oes 


RICHARD W. WETZEL 
1526 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 














ILLINOIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
GHICAGO 
JAMES W. STEVENS, President 


Greatest Illinois Company 












Fidelity and Surety 
Plate Glass 
Burglary 

General Liability 




















Capital $500,000 











Chicago Bonding 


Chicago Bonding & Surety Company and the Prudential Casualty Company, Indianapolis 


NET ADMITTED ASSETS $1,801,040.80 


O. F. ROBERTS, Secretary and General Manager. 
HOME OFFICE, 


and Insurance Company 


Successor to 


Automobile Liability 

Property Damage and Collision 
Accident and Health 

Monthly Payment 


Net Admitted Surplus $296,048.32 


ILL. 





CHICAGO, 
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NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 





By CHARLES C. DOMINGE AND WALTER O. LINCOLN 
MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION 


With Numerous Illustrations, Mostly by the Authors 


Over 2500 Subjects Treated; Well Cross=Indexed. 


This work will be found of particular value to: 


Insurance company man- Schedule raters Traffic managers Firemen 

agers Inspectors Factory engineers Fire marshals 
Department managers Underwriters Examiners Manufacturers 
General agents Counter men Insurance brokers Wholesalers 


Special agents Map clerks Insurance clerks Warehouse men 





DE LANOyY & D& LANOY 
INSURANCE 
Two Watt Street New Yor« 


ASSISTS 
ACCEPTING ae 
OR —, — 
REJECTING 
RISKS 


December 2" 1918 


We have just received a copy of the "Fire 
Insurance Inspection & Underwriting" by C. C. Dominge and W. 0, 
Lincoln and wish to express our appreciation of this little 
volune, We believe it fills a long felt want anong insurance 
men who daily come in contact with the practical side of the 
insurance profession, I% is complete without being cumbersome 
and the information is admirably arranged for quick reference, 


INFORMATION 


IS CLEA R work, this volume should prove invaluable, while it is doubtful 
b] 


if there ig one among the older and nore experienced men who 
CONDENSED, 
N N } CHNIC Very truly yours, 
0 - E AL De Leyicy & De Lanoy 


To the young man about to enter the insurance business as a life 


will not be able to obtain much useful data from it, 











causes of fires or endeavoring to avert or extinguish them. 
FIRE INSURANCE INSPECTION AND UNDERWRITING is a book of 
over 500 pages, legibly printed on strong, thin paper, and substantially bound in 
blue, flexible binding, with gilt edges, and is not too large to be carried comfort- 
ably in the coat pocket. PRICES: 
Par copy... ........-...8 12 copies $50. 
25 copies $90. 50 copies $150. 100 copies $250. 
Edition de luxe, real flexible leather, thumb indexed, $6.50 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE Publishers 135 William Street 
Insurance Exchange NEW YORK 





This book indicates the usual chemicals or other materials used in various 
manufacturing processes, and may be of great service to firemen when seeking 


Fire Insurance Inspection and Underwriting 


An Encyclopedia of Fire Hazards of Chemicals, Processes and Materials Used in Manu- 
facture and Commerce, With Definitions of Insurance Terms. 


A Serviceable Guide to Profitable Underwriting. 


Local Agents 
Railroad and dock 
superintendents 
Loss adjusters 
Fire chiefs, etc. 


FIRE 
AND 
EXPLOSION 
HAZARDS 
PLAINLY 
DESCRIBED 


AUTHORS WELL 
QUALIFIED BY 
PRACTICAL 

EXPERIENCE 












THE 
SPECTATOR 
COMPANY, 
135 William St, 
NEW YORK 


Please send me 
Or ee copies of 
FIRE INSURANCE IN= 
SPECTION AND UNDER= 


WRITING, for which I agree 
to pay $5 per copy plain, or 
$6.50 thumb indexed. 




















‘Thursday 











AL UNA (FIRE) 


INSURANCE COMPANY | 
HARTFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 


—<—<$——————_ 


i Choose your company 
with regard to record 
in past conflagrations and 
present loss paying ability 
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BUSINESS INSURANCE 


A Concise Description of the Adaptation of Life 
Insurance to the Protection of Corporations, Business 
Firms and Individuals. 

By Forbes LINDSAY 


This is a book designed to aid the agent in acquir- 
ing the ability to formulate plans to meet the needs 
of business firms and corporations for protection. 


Business Insurance Principles Illustrated by Typ- 
ical Examples drawn from Actual Experience. 
Price, in flexible binding, $1.50 per copy. 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 











MORE POWER TO YOU 





The more push there is behind 
you the more power you have. We 
furnish the push. This push is the 
help we give our men. No other life 


insurance company does as much to 
insure the success of its Field Force. 
Ask any Bankers Life Man or write. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
DES MOINES 








EVERY INSURANCE MAN 


SN Who travels as Solicitor, Auditor, 
Qe5, ¢ 


Inspector or Adjuster is 
MONE 
TO THE 


ELIGIBLE 
Iowa State Traveling Men’s Association 


‘Oldest and Best’’ 





COTES 


Accident Insurance at Cost 
Never Exceeded $9.00 per year 
Weekly Indemnity $25.00 
Death Benefit $5,000—$10,000 


Insurance to May Ist, 1919, for $2.00 
Write for Application Blank 
H. E. REX, Sec’y-Treas. DES MOINES, IOWA 














Look! 
Listen! 
A Michigan Company 


for 


Michigan People 


Stop! 





Detroit, Michigan Liberal Contracts to Live Agents 


ELMER H. DEARTH Uptothe minute policies. Write us. 
President 














Extracts from Report of Examination of 


Southwestern Life Insurance Company 


By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915. 


“It is noteworthy that this Company was organized 
without any promotion expenses.”’ 

“T beg to report further that I find the Company in 
excellent financial condition. The volume of its business 
has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly and its 
funds are being carefully conserved under expert super- 
vision. 


HOME OFF;:CE, DALLAS, TEXAS. 








Peoples Life Insurance Company 


Frankfort, Indiana 


$988,932.00 on Deposit with Indiana Insurance Dept. 
$189,899.40 Surplus Protection to Policyholders. 
$10,000,000.00 Insurance in force. 
NEW STANDARD POLICIES. LOW RATES. DISABILITY CLAUSE. 
GUARANTEED SETTLEMENTS. ECONOMICAL MANAGE MENT 
A few top notch contracts to Insurance Producers with experi- 
ence, character and ability. Address the Company. 
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THE SPECT ATOR for half a century has been recognized as THE National Insurance Journal of the United States. 
The Service it gives week by week is unequaled; and that is supplemented by the numerous Insurance Works of The Spectator 
Company, the Largest Insurance Publishers in the world. 
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y in UP-TO-DATE INSURANCE LITERATURE 


Ness In addition to its standard annual insurance publications, which have gained world-wide reputation as authoritative works, 
1 its The Spectator Company annually publishes numerous new books and leaflets 


sani ‘ FOR THE GOOD OF INSURANCE 


Among those which have most recently passed through our presses, the books named below illustrate the diversity of subjects treated: 
Life Insurance Catechism, by THEODORE J. 





aoe 


— 








Agents Key to Fire Insurance, by R. P. BARBOUR, 
——— Agent, North British & Mercantile Ins. 
oO. 


Interest Tables for Small Loans, by ARTHUR 
H. Ham, of the Russeli Sage Foundation. 


Corporation or Business Insurance, by EUGENE 
G. WEBB. 

The Industrial Claim Adjuster, by Dr. C. H. 
HARBAUGH, expert examiner and claim adjuster. 

A Grest Future for the Efficient Life Insurance 
Salesman, by WILLIAM T. Nasg, an experienced 
field man. 


Tempting Fate: An illustrated leaflet showing 
the value of accident insurance, by W. T. Nasa. 





Fire Prevention and Protection, by A. C. 
Hutson, C. E., a widely known Fire Protection 
Engineer. 


One Business Man’s Experience with Life 
Insurance: Dealing with the subject of corpor- 
ation and partnership insurance, by W. T. Nasu. 

Employers’ Liability, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion and Liability Insurance, by JEREMIAH 
F. Connor, formerly chief counsel, Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission, N Y 

Why We Don’t Live Forever: Don’t Let Any- 
thing Happen to Your Life Insurance, by W. T. 
NASH. 

Practical Pointers, by Forsrs Linpsay, life 
insurance educator. 





VENN, an expert writer on life insurance topics. 

Avoid the Life Insurance Abstracter, by 
EuGENE G. WEBB. 
hy and How Business Insurance Benefits 
Its Users, by T. J. VENN, 

Not Jusz Now: a lesson against procrastination, 
by WiLLiam T. Nasu. 

Robbing Yourself: A leaflet showing the saving 
effected by life insurance, and also commending 
income insurance. 

Important: Take Notice. A leaflet advising 
policyholders to promptly pay their premiums. 

What Life Insurance is and What It Does: 
A Primer for Laymen and Students, by WILLIAM 
ALEXANDER, the well-known life insurance 
writer and agents’ instructor. 


Keeping pace with the progress of Insurance, The Spectator Company is always awake to the needs of the business in the 
way of helpful books and literature, and is ready and qualified to provide it. 
Inquiries for books and leaflets concerning any phase of the insurance business are cheerfully answered. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Insurance Exchange 


PUBLISHERS 


Send 10 cents for complete catalogue. 


135 William Street 
NEW YORK 
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‘Our Work Is Different*’ 


JOSEPH FROGGATT&CO., inc. 


Insurance Accountants and Auditors 
Consulting Actuaries 





25 GHURGH STREET, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
Insurance Exchange Bidg. McKnight Bidg. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Holbrook Bidg. 


We study your problems. 


Our unusual opportunities coupled with our prac- 
tical insurance experience have provided us with 
the solution. 


We always effect economies. 
JOSEPH FROGGATT 


President 








INHERITANCE TAXES AND LIFE INSURANCE 


Educational Leaflets for Agents and Prospects 


_ THE SPECTATOR COMPANY has recently issued two instructive leaflets deal- 
ing with the important question of Inheritance Taxes and the adaptability 
of life insurance as the principal means of providing for them. 


THE NEW PARTNER 


This leaflet discusses the effect of inheritance taxes and the difficulties 
of meeting them from liquid assets as contrasted with the easy settlement 
available through a life insurance policy. 


Prices: Sample copy, 10 cents; 100 copies, $3; 500 copies, $12; 
1,000 copies, $20; 5,000 copies, $80; 10,000 copies, $150. 


THE COST OF DYING 


Emphasizing the necessity of investing in life insurance to cover the levy 
of inheritance taxes. This leaflet deals broadly with both Federal and 
State inheritance taxes and lays special emphasis on the only sure way to 
provide for them. 


Prices: Sample copy, 15 cents; 50 copies, $4; 100 copies, $7; 
500 copies, $25; 1,000 copies, $45; 5,000 copies, $200; 10,000 copies, $350. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 














HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-eighth annual report shows insurance in force of 
$146,050,144, an increase during the year of $12,556,816. 
The Company paid the policyholders in 1917 $3,467,823, of 
which $731,696 was in dividends or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was increased by $1,688,199 and the 
Assets are now $34,542,304.08. 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agents. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y 











FIRE 
RE=INSURANCE 


NORWEGIAN ATLAS INS. CO., Ltd. 
WEMPLE & COMPANY, Inc. 


15 William Street 


New York New York 




















eneral Accident 


FIRE AND LIFE 


a 
ge ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Lid. 
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FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING : 47! & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA és 





THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 
has now over 65,000 Policyholders. 
—well-satisfied Policyholders. 
—glad to endorse their Company. 
And every Agent knows the value of such endorsement. 
Ask for details of the Company’s remarkable expansion. 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 





Head Office, Winnipeb 


The WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION of the MACCABEES 


The Largest as well as the Safest and Best Fraternal Benefit Society for Women in the World 
Original Woman’s Order on Adequate Rates 
The Following Plans of Protection are given to Insurable Women between 
the ages of 16 and 55 


Protection for the Whole of Life - Protection to Age Fifty 
Benefits for Total and Permanent Disability at any Age Sick Benefits 

Twenty-year Plans Last Illness and Burial Benefit 
Protection to Children of Members Maternity Benefits 


Free Hospital Service for Needy Sick 
Organized for Patriotic Service in the United States and Canada 
Benefits Paid Since Organization, $16,439,372.09. Reserve Fund, $11,615,575.64 
Total all Funds, $12,089,408.78. 
Organized 1892 


MISS BINA M. WEST, Supreme Commander, Woman’s Benefit Assn. Bldg. 
MISS FRANCES D. PARTRIDGE, Supreme Record Keeper, Port Huron, Mich. 


QUICK PRO RATA PREMIUM TABLE 


Shows in parallel columns the percentages of earned and return pre- 
miums for each day, from 1 to 365, with a time table on reverse side 0! 
card giving number of days elapsed between a given date in one year 
and any other date in the same or the following year. Very convenient. 
Printed on stiff cardboard. Price, per copy 25 cents. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 135 William Strect, N. Y- 














Incorporated 1911 





Incorporated 1870 


North Branch Fire 


City Fire "°° of Penna., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


Sunbury, Pa. 


Capital $400,000.00 





Capital $225,000.00 











Ineorporated 1851 





Pittsburgh Fire Comrany. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Capital $200,000.00 
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Insurance Sales Letters 


Open the way to real business—create a keen realization of the value of adequate in- 
surance and prepare the way for a personal call to close the application. More than 400 
salesmen are using Hull's sales creating letters for life, accident, partnership, corporation 
and fire business. An insurance company official writes, ‘“Am well pleased with the letters. 
Shall be able to make effective use of them.” Request particulars—ask for folder 11A. 


William S. Hull, Madison, Conn. 
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Agency Wants 











Stock Salesmen Wanted 


Strong organization made up of successful and pro- 
gressive business men. Valuable co-operation at all 
times and good proven territory open. Only high- 
grade, live producers with clean records wanted. 
Credentials required. 


Guarantee Mortgage & Finance Co. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $2,000,000 
1002 REGISTER-TRIBUNE BLDG. DES MOINES, IOWA 











Prominent Agents and Brokers 











LEON IRWIN & CO.,Inc., New Orleans, La. 
REPRESENTING 


Philadelphia Underwriters 
3 British America Assurance 
Automobile-Hartford United American 
National Union Stuyvesant 

Insurance Underwriters Concordia 


National-Hartford EXCESS LINES SOLICITED 


American Eagle 


M 
Fidelity-Phenix zteet Comelty. 


Bonding Dept. 
New York Plate Glass 
Continental Casualty 
Workmen’s Compensation 








| NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 
| SUPERIOR FIREOF PA. REPUBLIC FIRE OF PA. 

| 
L 


CAPITAL FIRE OF N. H. GEORGIA HOME OF GA. 











P. B. DUTTON, MANAGER, ROCHESTER 











J, L. MITCHELL 


Consolidations and Reinsurance of either Legal Reserve, Mutual Assessment 
or Fraternal Life, Accident or Health Companies, Associations or Orders 
successfully negotiated and financed. 


Temporary money, or advanced on strictly private arrangements. 
All communications held personal and private. 
Address J. L. MITCHELL, 604 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 
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Now Organizing for the Purpose of Forming 


The Mid-West Live Stock Insurance Co. 


AND 
The Mid-West Fire Insurance Co. 
All the up-to-date forms of 
Live Stock, Automobile, and Fire Insurance 


332-333 WELLS BUILDING QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
CAN USE GOOD SALESMEN 

















Organizing 


The Liberty Fire Insurance Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Capital and Surplus, $2,000,000.00 


The officers of the fire insurance company are men of many 
years’ experience. 

Three quarters of a million have been subscribed, and we will 
begin active operation right after the first of the year. The 
Company has the endorsement of some of the largest banks in 
St. Louis. 

On account of the scarcity of Fire Insurance Companies 
caused by the world war, this is an exceptional opportunity for 
high grade salesmen to connect with a live proposition. 








FEDERAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Exceptional opportunities for Agents in New York, 


Metropolitan District. 
V. D. CLIFF, President 




















FACK LER AND FACKLER 


DAVID PARKS FACKLER, F. A. S. 
EDWARD B. FACKLER, F. A. S. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
85 Nassau Street New York 





MILES M. DAWSON & SON. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


141 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 


J H. NITCHIE 





ACTUARY 


19 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
1223 Association Building 


Telephone. Central 3462 CHICAGO 


PAUL L. WOOLSTON 


INSURANCE EXAMINER, ACTUARY 
AND ACCOUNTANT 


MAJESTIC BLDG., 





DENVER, COL. 





DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
76 WEST MONROE STREET CHICAGO 


Telephone, Randolph 918 
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Actuarial 


Actuarial 





FRANK J. HAIGHT 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


8II-8I2-813 HUME MANSUR BLDG. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





JULIAN C. HARVEY 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


CHEMICAL BUILDING ST. LOUIS, MO. 


F M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 





Burns & SPRAKMAN 


Certified Public Accountants THE BOURSE, PHILADELPHIA 





JNO. A. COPELAND 


CONSULTING ACTUARY and 
INSURANCE EXAMINER 


709 83rd NATIONAL BANK. ATLANTA, GA. 








s C. RAFFERTY 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Suite 714 Weightman Building 





Complete Rate Books Formulated Philadelphia, Pa. 





A. SIGTENHORST 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 





NATIONAL CITY BANK BUILDING WACO, TEXAS 





FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON, F.A.I.A. 
CONSULTINC ACTUARY 
402-404 Kraft Building Des Moines, lowa 


Telephone Walnut 37861 


JAMES H. WASHBURN, F.A.1.A. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
OOM 1303 165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CIiTy 


Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical, and Semi-Tropical 
Business 





HARRIS E. VINEBERG 


Fellow Actuarial Society of America 


CONSULTING ACTUARY, INSURANCE 
EXAMINER 


First National Bank Building CHICAGO 








insurance Lawyers 








IRELAND 


GEORGE McILDOWIE & SONS, Attorneys-at-Law, Belfast, Ireland 
Refer to Equitable Life, Mutual Life, New York Life, Metropolitan, Ajtna Life, John Hancock 
Mutual, Illinois Life, Boston Mutual and American Consul at Belfast. Cables: Melldowie, Belfas 





RICHARD M. MANN 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Southern Trust Building Little Rock, Arkansas 
INSURANCE LAW 


Reference on request to Companies represented 
Expert investigator in office 








Insurance Examiners and Adjusters 








RESULTS RESULTS RESULTS RESULTS RESULTS RESULTS RESULTS 


R & ee 8 
E E 
© Virginia Compensation : 
: U 
rg Effective January Ist, 1919. L 
Arrangements for compensation claim service by an : 
experienced compensation man may now be made at . 
: this office. : 
: Liability _ R, L. NASE er U 
mpensation Adjuster for Casualty Companies — L 
L juster for Casualty Compan d 
T — 1109 Mutual Building North T 
S Claims Richmond, Va. Carolina 


RESULTS RESULTS RESULTS RESULTS RESULTS RESULTS RESULTS 





W, H. GOULD 


ACTUARY & EXAMINER 
SYSTEM REVISION 





256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
W R. HALLIDAY 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE CHICAGO 








PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF LIFE INSURANCE 
EIGHTH EDITION—REVISED, ENLARGED AND IMPROVED 

A Treatise on the Principles and Practice of Life Insurance.—With valuable 
Tables for reference. A complete Arithmetical explanation of the computations 
involved ‘n the science of Life Contingencies. Originally prepared by NATHAN 
WILLEY. Revised and extended by Henry Morr, F.A.S., F. 1. A. 

This edition contains carefully revised descriptive text, and a large number of 
new and valuable tables. 

This edition is printed on heavy paper with wide margins, and is thumb-indexed 

PRICE PER COPY, $10.00 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


135 WILLIAM STREET, 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
NEW YORK 


WmauRANCE EXCHANGE. 
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Great American 
Insurance Company 


Now Dork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


PAID FOR LOSSES 


$96,971,238.06 


STATEMENT, JANUARY 157 1918. 


$2,000,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


12,927,269.9 1 


NET SURPLUS 


8,527,719.31 
23,454,989.22 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED 
UPON ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 3isT, 1917 
HAD THE SECURITIES BEEN TAKEN AT THE VALUES 
AUTHORIZED BY THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF STATE 
INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS THE ASSETS AND SURPLUS 
WOULD EACH BE INCREASED BY $2,321,032.00 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, Califoruia 





Western Department 
WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’! Mgr. 
INGRAM & LERCH, Managers 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


Marine Department 


WM. H. McGEE & CO., Gen’! Agts. 
15 William Street, New York City 


Boston Office 


ROGERS & HOWES, Manaégers 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 














The Capitol Life Insurance Co. 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Thomas F. Daly, President Agents Wanted 





SALESMEN WANTED 
SELL REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE BONDS. 


There can be no higher class of investment. Pay 6 per cent. or more. 

ny denominations from $100 up. Nearly 20,000,000 Americans have 
recently shown their interest in bond buying. Let us give you facts 
about real estate bonds. Write for particulars to-day. The Guaran- 
tee Mortgage and Trust Co., 70 W. Monroe St., Chicago, III. 


FARM LOANS. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 
Improved Indiana Farms Highest grade loans obtainable 
ASK FOR LIST 


GARY NATIONAL ASSOCIATES COMPANY 


What Language Do You Speak? 








SOME AGENTS forget that the prospect can not be sold 
by a solicitation made in a foreign tongue. . Thorough 


perception must .precede conviction. 


What the prospect fails 


to understand only bores him and dissipates his interest. 
Use PEARSON’S CHARTS OF. LIFE.INSURANCE, dnd let 


the prospect. SEE what you are talking about. 


Charts. Three ‘series as outlined below: 


The Benefits of Life The Policy Forms 
Insurance (Series B) 
Series A 
( ) 1 Yearly Renewable Term 
4 Starting with 100 men at age Policy. 
twenty-five—Results at age | 2 Ordinary Life Policy. 
sixty-five, 3 Limited Payment Life Policy. | ‘ 
2 Legal Reserve Life Insurance | 4 Long Term Endowment 
ie _ Policy. 
Mans Larning rower ex a 
ed by Life Insurance Money. 5 a Term Endowment 
4 Danger of depending on sav- 6 End ae t Life I = 





ings without Life 
protection. 

The mortgaged home—pro- 
tected by Life Insurance. 
Life Insurance money paying 

off the mortgage. 

The mortgage being foreclosed. 
on the unprotected home. 
The Uses of Life Insurance 

money. 
Danger to the inexperienced 
in investing moneys 
Monthly Income Checks. 


oo oO Mt Oe 





_ 
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Other Installment Invest- 
ments. (If purchaser lives.) 
Endowment Life Insurance vs. 
Other Installment Invest- 
ments. (In case of death.) 
“The Value of a Man,” based 
on providing-$100 a month 
auring expectancy. 
Monthly Income Policy based 
on providing $50 a montb 
for one to twenty years. 
Inadequate and Unfair Assess- 
ment Life Insurance. 





Twenty-seven 


Business Life Insurance 
(Series C) 
Partnership Life | 


3 


4 





The uninsured business. 

Lines of oredit increased when 
business is insured. 

Business Life Insurance buying 
out the heirs of deceased 
partner. 

Business Life Insurance paying 
all obligations in full. 

Failure of the uninsured 
Business. 

Group Life Insurance 

Group Life Insurance on the 
Yearly Term plan. 

Group Léfe Insurance on tho 
Life Plans. 


One Series $1.00. Complete set (3 series) $3.00 
Leather Loose Leaf Binder to hold complete series $1.50 


THE INSURAN 
P. O. Box 617 





Incorporated 


CE FIELD COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE, KY 











Gary Theatre Building GARY, INDIANA 








PUBLIC 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


$500,000 Authorized Capital 


is now offering 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 


for 


SUPERINTENDENTS and ASSISTANTS 


Correspondence Treated Confidential 


Write today; we may have just what you want 


LOUIS NAROWETZ, President 
108 So. La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 


ILLINOIS 
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WE WANT AGENTS 


to push our five=point=-nine policies. 
Excellent Iowa territory and liberal 
contracts for men of good reputation. 


e “THE COMPANY OF CO-OPERATION” 


THE DES MOINES LIFE & ANNUITY CO. 


A. L. HART, Agency Mgr. 
Home Office—Register Tribune Bldg.—Des Moines, Iowa 


PIONEER LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
Kansas City, Mo. 


POLICIES THAT SELL 


Double Indemnity for accidental death. 
Total and Permanent disability benefits, 
Partial disability benefits. 
Surgical Operation benefits. 
Annual Dividends. 
Policy loan insurance. 
Freedom, occupation and travel, 


TERR#TORY OPEN IN MISSOURI AND KANSAS. 
John W. Cooper, President. 
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Fire Casualty Life 


RE-INSURANCES 


WILLIAM G. SCHEIDE & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Stability with Fraternity 


THE FRATERNAL AID UNION 


A Fraternal Beneficlary Association that Issues 
MODERN LIFE INSURANCE CONTRACTS 
ON THE LEGAL RESERVE BASIS 
Assets of Two Million Dollars Operating in Thirty-eight States 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT 


If interested, address 
V. A. YOUNG, Supreme President, LAWRENCE, KANSAS 




















A report of an Examination of the : 


FORT WORTH LIF 


of Fort Worth, Texas 


made in Feb. 1918, by the Insurance Commissioner of 
Texas, concludes: 

“‘We are impressed that the management of this Company is entitled to 
commendation in that it is apparent that at the present time, as well as in 
the past, their aim and intention is to conduct a clean, legitimate, and 
profitable business, both as regards Stockholder and the Insuring Public 
and that the steady advancement herein exhibited is due in a very great 
measure to the aforesaid conditions.” 


Admitted Assets Exceed One Million Dollars. 
Agents wanted for good territory in Texas. 











oLicY L FOR FOLDER 


SHOWING ELABORATE DISPLAY ~ 








Live Men Can Double Their Income 


selling our 


MONTHLY PENSION BONDS 


(copyrighte®) 


Under our Service Pension Contract 


The LaFayette Life Insurance Co. 
LaFayette, Indiana 


W. W. LANE, Secretary. A. E. WERKHOFF, President. 


« - 
Home Friendly Society 
of Baltimore, Maryland 
has grown so in popularity until it 1s now generally conceded to be 
“one of the leading Industrial life insurance companies in America” 
issuing LIFE, HEALTH and ACCIDENT Policies. 
Write for 


_Rates and Terms to Agents 


A GREAT FUTURE 
FOR THE EFFICIENT LIFE INSURANCE SALESMAN 


A convincing pamphlet, by William T. Nash, presenting effective arguments for 
nfluencing capable men to enter the business of selling life insurance. 32 pages and 
cover. 
Prices: Single copy, 25 cents; 25 copies, $5.00; 50 copies, $8.00; 100 copies, 
$12.00; 500 copies, $40.00; 1000 copies, $60.00; 5,000 copies, $200.00. 


; THE SPECTATOR COMPANY. 
Chicago Office, Insurance Exchange. 135 William St., New York. 











Western Michigan 
General Agency Openings 
OUR POLICIES SELL 
RATES PER $1,000 


Age 45 


NATIONAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


DES MOINES, IOWA 











Selection of Risks by the Life Solicitor 
Second Edition, Revised and Improved. 


By C. H. HARBAUGH, M.D. 


In order that a minimum number of rejections and postponements may be registered 
by acompany against an agent, it is desirable that the agent should carefully gauge the 
acceptability of his prospects; and the above-named treatise, written by a well-known 
authority in the life, accident and health insurance business, will materially help an 
agent who will read and study it, to avoid rejections and postponements; to be a good 
producer, and, generally, to be more successful, saving the valuable time which would 
otherwise be wasted on undesirable risks. This 72-page pamphlet, pocket size, in 
tinted cover, is sold at the following prices: 
Single Copies 
12 Copies 
25 Copies 


50 Copies 

100 Copies 

500 Copies 
$120 


No extra charge for printing specia! advertisement on the back of this publication 


on orders for 100 copies or more. 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
135 William St., New York - 


Chicago Office, Insurance Exchange 











December 26, 1918 


THE SPECTATOR 
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Service Financial Stability Non-Technical Contracts 


THE EMPLOYERS’ 


LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTpD. 
OF LONDON 


THE PIONEER AND LEADING LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE WORLD 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


LIABILITY, AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER 
AND FLY WHEEL, ACCIDENT. HEALTH, 
FIDELITY, SURETY, BURGLARY AND 
PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


SAMUEL APPLETON 


United States Manager 


33 Broad Street, Boston 


Dwight & Hilles,; Resident Mgrs. for N.¥. State, 56 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 














SOUTHERN LIFE AND HEALTH INS. CO. 
‘“‘Oldest and Best’ 


Has openings for good debit men and business 
producers. 


P. O. BOX 884 BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





ALTIMORE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


WILLIAM O. MACGILL, Present. 
Agents desiring to connect themselves with a solid and progressive, yet conservative 
Life Insurance Company, can address S. D. Powell, Secretary, giving references. 
Industrial and Ordinary Life Insurance policies issued upon all attractive forms 


FIRE ASSOCIATION of Philadelphia 


Organized Sept. 1, 1817 Incorporated March 27, 1820 
Charter Perpetual 
Assets, $10,046,848.04 
OFFICERS: 
E. C. IRVIN, President T.H. CONDERMAN, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN B. MORTON, Second Vice-President 
M. G. GARRIGUES, Sec’y 





Capital, $750,000 








COMMONWEALTH CASUALTY CO. 


CAPITAL $200,000.00 Philadelphia, Penna. 
$100,000.00 Deposited with the Insurance Department of 
oe for sole protection of Policy Holders. 
CAPITAL and SURPLUS over $260,000.00 
33% Increase in Business in 1917 
LIABILITY ACCIDENT ‘ a One and TEAMS 


CLEAN CONSERVATIVE COMPETENT BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
PROFITABLE AGENCY CONNECTIONS TO BUSINESS GETTERS 
DREXEL BUILDING PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Missouri State Life Policies Rich in Selling Points 


FACTS 


Over $156,000,000 of Insurance in Force 
Over $27,000,000 of New Insurance Gained in 1917 
Average Interest Rate Earned in 1917 6.6% 
Policy Contracts New and Attractive 
Non-Participating Policies Participating After 
End of Premium-Paying Period 
[Operating in 38 States and the Territory of Hawaii 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Fastest Growing Life Insurance Company in America 


Home Office: St. Louis, Mo. 





Subscribers to THE SPECTATOR Take Note. 
ET A BINDER FOR YOUR SPECTATOR. 


No systematic reader of a technical journal like THE SPECTATOR, 
should waste the full value of the subscription price paid by throwing away 
the paper after reading, but should keep it on file for future reference. 
Prominent company managers and other underwriters who keep THE 
SPECTATOR on file will testify to the benefits derived thereby. : 

Send $1.00 to the undersigned and we will forward a handsome 
binder that will carry 26 numbers of the paper or one volume, bound sub- 
stantially in cloth and stamped on the front cover and back with gilt inscrip- 
tion of the name ot the journal. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 
135 William Street, New York. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 





$ 1,500,000.00 
10, 100,000.00 


AiState Agency open—for particulars 
address, 


H. M. HOLDERNESS, 
Agency Manager 


co AND LOSS EXHIBIT FOR 1917 


A valuable leaflet showing the various items of the Gain and 

Loss Exhibit as submitted by over one hundred and fifty life insurance 

companies to the several insurance departments. Appropriate ratios 

are given and a comparative table shows the ratios for the ten years 
ending with December 31, 1917. 

This compilation is the best made dealing with this importan 


exhibit. 
PRICES: $20.00 per 1,000; $12.00 per500; $3.00 per 100. 
Send ten cents for sample copy. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


135 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK 





CHICAGO OFFICE: 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE 








Men capable of closing business and training 
new agents or devoting entire time to writing 
new business can secure positions with the 
undersigned company on salary, expense and 
commission. In writing give full details, past 
history and reference. Address, 


STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 














Capital 
$500,000.00 


FULLY PAID UP AND 
DEPOSITED WITH IOWA 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
We are entering other States and open to propositions from 


Agents desiring connection for Bonding and the miscellaneous 
Casualty lines, particularly Automobile. Write 


A. G. OGLE, Vice=President and Gen’! Mgr. 


tS 
AMERICAN BONDING 
AND 
CASUALTY COMPANY 
SIOUX CITY 


SURETY |CASUALTY} 
BONDS |INSURANCE 
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WHAT LIFE INSURANCE IS 


AND 


WHAT IT DOES 


A PRIMER FOR LAYMEN AND STUDENTS 


Not only has this book been endorsed by the Life Underwriters 
Association, but the Actuarial Society of America comments 
upon it as follows: 


“The author explains the underlying prin- 
ciples of insurance in general, and life insur- 
ance in particular, and proceeds in easy style 
to treat of the various forms of policies, policy 
provisions, nature of reserves, surplus and divi- 
dends, company organization and -practice, 
taxation, salesmanship, etc. Attention is 
given to the many special uses which can be 
found for life insurance, and emphasis is laid 
upon the great public service it renders. A 
few actuarial calculations, of the most ele- 
mentary nature, are given. 


“‘A useful feature of the book is to be found 
in the twenty pages devoted to definitions and 
explanations of over two hundred technical 
terms used in life insurance, alphabetically 
arranged. * * * 9” 


Although the book is not addressed to the agent, all the argu- 
ments which induce men to insure are embodied in it, and the 
arguments that induce men to insure are the arguments that en- 
able insurance men to sell. 


The price is $1.50. Now ready for delivery. 
Wholesale rates for fifty or more copies will be quoted on application. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Cnricaco OFFICE 135 Wittiam STREET 


I ce Publishers 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE _— ” NEW YORK 





Great Eastern Casualty Company | 


Organized 1892. 


No. 55 John Street, New York. 


The New York Insurance Department in a recent 
examination says: 

“While the business of the Company has in- 
creased, its liabilties have borne a decreasing 
ratio to the admitted assets and the surplus a cor- 
responding increase in the ratio to liabilities. 
The growth of the Company, therefore, has been 
healthy. 


“The affairs of the Company are being efficiently 
and conservatively conducted. Liberal reserves 
have been set aside for outstanding losses and 
other liability items, and policyholders are being 
accorded fair and equitable treatment.” 


OVER THREE AND A HALF MILLION DOLLARS 
PAID IN CLAIMS. 
CASH CAPITAL, $350,000.00. 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS, $584,137.21. 


LINES WRITTEN 


ACCIDENT —HEALTH (Commercial and 
Industrial)—_B UR GLARY—PLATE GLASS— 
AUTOMOBILE—TEAMS and GENERAL LIA=- 
BILITY. 


Agency applications will be considered for 
unoccupied territory. 
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High Class Salesman Wanted 


to sell American Credit Insurance 


Credit Insurance begins where Fire Insurance stops—after 
merchandise has left the protection of four walls, and been 
turned into accounts. 


And American Credit Insurance does far more than merely 
provide for the payment of abnormal losses. It establishes 
a safe credit basis. It promotes the means to prevent losses. 
It eliminates waste, and reduces the failure rate. 


Thus, when you sell American Credit Insurance, you are 
selling a constructive and highly desirable Service needed 
and wanted by the leading Manufacturers and Jobbers. 


This calls for integrity and ability of the highest order— 
for an Al salesman. To such a man we can offer an un- 
usual opportunity. 


Commission basis only. 


THE AMERICAN CREDIT 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 


of NEW YORK E. M. TREAT, President 


91 William Street 
New York 


4|5 Locust Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Offices in all Principal Cities 


A. B. Treat, Gen’! Eastern Mgr. 


91 William Street New York 











COPY of MuLtipLyinc Your INcCoME would 

make a handsome and fitting Holiday present 

from any home office, manager or general agent to the 
producing agents in the field. 

It would be appreciated by the agent not only be-: 
cause of his having been remembered by his company, 
but also because of its real value to him as a life in- 
surance salesman. 

This is a gift that will prove valuable to the recip- 
ient and profitable to the donor. 


MULTIPLYING YOUR INCOME 
HOW TO SELL LIFE INSURANCE 


By William T. Nash 
Author of the Monthly Income Policy 


This work is replete with suggestions and hints 
drawn from actual experience. 


Price: In flexible binding, $1.25. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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A Holiday Suggestion |7 
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